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FOREWORD 


I have been requested by the author, Professor G. R. Sharma, to write 
a foreword to this Memoir which embodies the results of the excavations 
at Kausambi conducted by the University of Allahabad under the 
direction of Professor Sharma during the years 1949-50. I take this 
opportunity of explaining to the reader the reason for the enormous delay 
that has taken place in printing it. The material was received from 
the author towards the end of January 1955 and, after the completion of 
the formalities, was sent to the Press in June 1958. It will thus be seen 
that it has taken full ten years for the Press to complete the printing. 
In the meantime, the author has published the results of his subsequent ex¬ 
cavations at Kausambi, with which work the reader may be well-acquainted. 
I must thank the author for the patience with which he has borne the 
delay. 

I also thank Shri B. K. Thapar, at present Director (Exploration), Shri 
H. Sarkar and Shri M. C. Joshi, both Deputy Superintending Archaeolo¬ 
gists of the Archaeological Survey of India, and Shri S R. Varma of the 
Headquarters Office of the Survey for their help in different directions in 
bringing out the publication. 


New Delhi: 

The 1st February 1968 


A. Ghosh 
Director General 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
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PREFACE 


The report of the excavations conducted in 1949-50 was submitted to the 
Director General, Archaeological Survey of India in 1955-56 for publication in 
the form of a Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India. As the Allahabad 
University had no funds for this purpose, it was kind of the Director General to 
have offered to publish it. but unfortunately it could not be brought out earlier. 

Since the report was submitted a considerable progress has been made in 
Indian archaeology. The important excavations conducted in northern and west¬ 
ern India in the last decade have completely altered the entire perspective of 
Indian archaeology. At Kausambi itself the University has excavated the Ghosi- 
tarama monastery^, the defence-complex^, the Syenaciti of the Purusamedha^ 
and the palace-complex^ in the iouth-west corner of the city enclosed within the 
defences. 

The culture sequence, discussed in this report, has to be considerably 
modified in the light of the results of the excavations at Kausambi itself after 
1956, In this report Kausambi Period I, predated the advent of the Northern Black 
Polished Ware and Kausambi Periods II and III respectively saw its appearance 
and disappearance. The subsequent excavations conducted at the site, however, 
substantially altered the picture and in the report of the excavations at Kausambi 
1957-59, on the basis of the observation made in the excavations of defences, the 
following four main periods were established 

KSB I—c. 1165 B.C. C.885 B.C. 

KSB II—c. 885 B.C.— C.605 B.C. 

KSB III—c. 605 B.C. - c. 45 B.C. 

KSB IV c. 45 B.C.—C.580 A.D. 

^Indian Archaeology~A Review (this publication is hereafter referred to as I. A.), 1953-54, p. 
9- LA. 1954-55, pp. 16-17; LA. 1955-56. p. 20; I. :. 1956-57, pp. 28-29; Kern Insiituie—Annual Biblio¬ 
graphy of Indian Archaeology. Vol. XVI (for the years 1948-53). pp. XLI-XLV; Allahabad through the 
Iges (Allahabad, 1965), pp. 16-17. 

-G.R. Sharma, The Excavations ai Kausambi (1957-59) (Allahabad, 1960), Part I, pp. 3-86. 

^Sharma, ibid. (1950), Part II, pp. 87-205. 

H A. 1960-61, pp. 33-35; LA. 1961-62, pp. 50-52; l.A. 1962-63, pp. 32-33; I.A. 1963-64, p.40; 
Allahabad though the Ages, pp. 18-19; G.R. Sharma. ‘New Light on the Origin of the Stone Archi¬ 
tecture and True Arch in India ; Excavations of the Palace of the early kings of Kausambi,’ Proceed- 
ings of XXVI International Congress of Orientalists, New Delhi. 1964. 

ssharma, op.cit. (1960), p. 22. 
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Kausambi Period I predated the appearance of the Painted Grey Ware, 
whereas Kausambi Periods II and III represented the periods of the Painted Grey 
Ware and the Northern Black Polished Ware respectively, while KSB Period IV 
was the period of post-N.B.P. Ware. 

Further work in the palace-area and inside the defences as well as the 
reassessment of the evidence, already published in The Excavations at Kausambi 
f'i957-59^, has necessitated modification of the culture-sequence. This modifi¬ 
cation is also supported by the comparison of the material from the lowest levels 
of Kausambi, viz., the defences and the palace-area, with the material from Atranji- 
khera (District Etah), Kakoria—achalcolithic-megalithic site onthe Chandraprabha 
(District Varanasi), Chirand (Bihar) and some other contemporary sites. Kausambi 
Period I of the report {The Excavations at Kausambi—‘1957-59) now is to be divid¬ 
ed into Periods I and II, and consequently KSB Periods II, III and IV of the said 
report have to be numbered as KSB III, KSB IV and KSB V respectively. 

Kausambi I: Pottery from the lowest levels of KSB I, particularly from the 
defences, is very fragmentary and extremely worn-out. It represents a group without 
any analogy with Atranjikhera period II (black-and-red ware phase). Though the 
total assemblage of the pottery of KSB I is on the whole different from the pottery 
types of Atranjikhera I (OCP phase), three types of the latter can, however, be 
compared with the analogous types present at Kausambi. ^ 

Kausambi II : Pottery from the later layers of the defences and almost the 
entire material from the earliest layers of the palace-area, according to our latest 
analysis, especially in the light of the material from other sites, consitute a distinct 
group. There are at least nine types present in this group at Kausambi which com¬ 
pare well with the similar types of Atranjikhera I. The decorative motifs on the 
painted and incised sherds, mostly from the palace-area, are comparable with simi¬ 
lar ones on the pottery of Rangpur IIB, IIC, and IIl,'-^ Lothal B,^ Navdatoli HI.-^ 
and Bahai I.^ They constitute a group distinct from KSB I, discussed above 
and KSB III. 

Many of the pottery-types of KSB I and KSB II are widely distributed in 
Western and Central India as well as in the Gangs valley, generally in a chalcoli- 


^Ibid. (1960), fig. 10, Types 36, 41 and 47. 

^S.R. Rao, ‘Excavation at Rangpur and other explorations in Gujarat’, Ancient India, Nos. 
18 & 19 (1962 8c 1963), pi. XX; fig. 32, B7, BIO, BI5; fig. 36, C5, CI6, CIS; fig. 46, D27 and p. 28. 
^I.A. 1954-55, pl. XVII, No. 1. 

‘H.D. Sankalia, B. Subbarao and S.B. Deo, The Excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli 
1952-53 (Poona-Baroda, 1958), fig. 46, la-lk, fig. 56B, j-q. 

V.d. 1956-57. PL XXA, No. 10. 20. 
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thic context.^ In the Ganga valley, the most noteworthy sites yielding some 
of the analogous types are Atranjikhera and Kakoria. There are 15 types of 
Kau^ambi I and IT which are present in Atranjikhera 1. Kakoria on the Chandra- 
prabha (District Varanasi), a chalcolithic-megalithic site, also shares many types 
with Kau^ambiT (ll types) and It (75 types). Significantly enough the latter 
site, has yielded microliths consisting of parallel-sided and blunted-back blades, 
points and some flakes and cores indicating the use of the crested-ridge technique. 
Chirand in Bihar is another important site which has yielded as many as 9 pottery- 
types having their counterparts in the pottery-assemblage of Kausambi I 
(3 types) and Kausambi II (6 types). Some of the painted pieces of Kausambi II 
resemble in respect of motifs, their counterparts at Navdatoli IIl,^ Eran I and 
RGP IIB, IIC, and III.^ The incised patterns present at Kausambi are also 
reported either in incisions or in paintings at the sites like RGP IIB and 111,- 
NVT III,® Bara I,^ Alamgirpur I,® everywhere in the chalcolithic context. 

Thus the early pottery of Kausambi I and II, shares many type and paint¬ 
ed and incised motifs with some of the late Harappan and post-Harappan sites 
of Western India, Central India and the Gangetic belt. This points to its antiquity 
and early origin. A link with the chalcolithic culture-complex and Harappan 
traditions seems to be ultimately indicated. 

Kausambi III ; A comparison of the pottery assemblage of Kausambi III 
with other sites of Gangs valley, especially with those from Atranjikhera HI, has 
brought into focus the following characteristic features of the pottery of the 

period under discussion : 

(I) The Black-and-Red ware, the Black slipped ware and the red ware as¬ 
sociated with the Painted Grey Ware of this period have a wide diffusion, and in case 


‘Rao, op.cit. (1962 & 1963), p. 87, fig. 27, T1-T13; p.89, fig. 28, T21; p. 91, fig. 29, T29-30, 

33 34 37- p 93 fig- 30, T51a, 57; p. 99, fig. 33, T1-T7; p. 102, fig. 34, T21, 23, 31; p. 110, fig. 37. Tl, 

4 6 - p 113 H M. T. 3 b, 41, 421 ,.A. 1957-58. H- WB, No. 4, 9; t.A. 1958-59. fig. 9., No. 3. 11. 14, 

A'Ia '^S. ig. 8, no. 1,2, 4. 81 LA. V'S’ 

15 No 5 8 21- lA 1959-60. fig. 16, No. 2, 14; I.A. 1958-59. fig. 24. No. 2, 3, 6 , 17, LA. 1963 64, 

fig! n, N; 1, 2,’ s'. 9. 12. 18. 19; fig. 12. No. 1. 4, 6, 13, 14, 15; /... 1959-60. fig. 6, No. 1, 7. 9, 10. 

16 and 17. 

*Sankalia and others, op.cit. (1958), P- 119. fig. 46. la-lk. 

^r.A. 1962-63, PI. XXXIA, No. I, XXXIB, No. 2; I.A. 1963-64, Pi. IXA, No. 1. 7, 9. 11 and 

<Rao, op.cil. (1962 & 1963), PI. 20B. No. 5l fig. 32, No. B7. BIO apd B12l fig. 33. No. lOai 
fie. 43, No. 98, 100, 104. 

>md.. fig. 32, B151 fig. 45, NO. 131b, 132 aod fig. 46. 027-28. 

•Saokalia and olbars, op.cU. (1938). fig. 56A.VIa. Vile, b, t. g aod fig. 56B, VIl)-Vllq. 

'I.A. 1954-55. PI. XIB, No. 7, 8. 15 and PI. XIA, No. 11, 16. 

'I.A. 1958-59. PI. LXII-Alamgirpur : sequence of cultures, I, No. 34, fig. 24, No. 4. 
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of certain sites, viz., Atranjikhera 111, Kauiambi 111, Kakoria, Chirand lA-IB, 
Sonepur lA-IB, etc., show complete similarity in fabric, texture and typology. 

(II) This element at the sites where it occurs with full-fledged Painted Grey 
Ware, e.g., Hastinapura II, Atranjikhera III etc., and also at sites like Kaui^smbi 
III, Rajghat I, Prahladpur I, Chirand lA and IB where the Painted Grey Ware 
represents but an effete industry, is derived from the red, Black-and-Red and the 
Black-slipped wares of the earlier period and represents the core of the pottery- 
assemblage of the'Ganga valley. 

(III) It appears that the Painted Grey Ware represents a superimposition 
on this assemblage even at the traditional sites of the Painted Grey Ware, which 
had a considerably restricted distribution and continued at these sites when the 
N.B.P. was the dominant ware in the central Gangn valley. 

Our recent studies in the Vindhyashave thrown interesting light on certain 
aspects of the origin of the Northern Black Polished Ware and the contemporary 
grey ware and red ware assemblage. Some of the N.B.P. Ware shapes, in fact, re¬ 
present a proto-N.B.P. stage in type, fabric and polish. In this connexion mention 
may be made of the following pottery types contained in the present report which 
belong to this category: T.XXII, XII, XVII, XVllI, XXIII of fig. no. 12. p. 132. 

In types these are to be derived from the chalcolithic wares of the Vin- 
dhyasfrom such sites as Banjari-devi,^ Patharaha,=^ Deoghat,^ etc. All these 
sites are essentially pre-N.B.P. and the bulk of the material obtained from them 
is similar to that from chalcolithic-megalithic site at Kakoria on the Chandra- 
prabha. The sites in question have yielded Black-and-Red ware. Black slipped 
ware along with red ware. The sites of Banjari-devi and Deoghat have also 
yielded microliths in good quantity. Many pottery types can be connected with 
the similar pottery assemblage at Chirand {lA and IB), ^ Kakoria, Atranjikhera 
111 and Hastinapura II (Painted Grey Ware Period).’ 

The analysis confirms the close relationship of the N.B.P. Ware on the one 
hand, and the grey and red ware of the central Gangn valley, on the other, and 


proto-N.B.P. site situated at a distance of nearly 25 miles from Varanasi in its Chakia sub¬ 
division at the south-easterly direction. 

*A proto-N.B.P. site located at a distance of 14 miles from Mirzapur in the eastern direction 
on river Koi. 

^Situated on the left bank of the fielan in Meja sub-division of District Allahabad, at a dis¬ 
tance of 48 miles from Allahabad in south-easterly direction. 

*I.A. 1963-64, fig. 2, T. 2, T. 3, T. 8 and T. 9. 

®B.B. Lai, ‘Excavation at Hastinapura and other Explorations in the Upper Gangs and 
Sutlej Basins 1950-52,’ Ancient India. Nos. 10 & 11 {1954 & 1955), T. XlXa and T. XlXb, T. 1, TXa, 
T. lla of fig. 11; and T. XLa of fig, 13. 
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also indicates their common origin from the preceding pottery assemblage of the 
Vindhyas and the central Ganga valley. 

Kausambi in Asian context: It has already been observed in the present 
memoir that suh-period V (A.D.25—100) ‘\vitnessed a new impact in ceramic industry 
and the source of inspiration lay outside the Gangetic valley’. ^ It was also observed 
that most of the types, “were evolved in north-western India, under the Greek 
and Saka-Parthian impact and were introduced into the plains of northern India 
by the Saka-Parthian and the Kusanas.”'^ The picture has been further amplifi¬ 
ed by a c >mparative study of the Russian material with that from Kausambi. The 
pottery-types which show connexion between Kausambi and Soviet Central Asia® 
can be divided into three groups: (1) Early Group shows contact between Central 
Asia and India from 500-200 B.C.; (II) the Late Group, further sub-divisible as 
Late Group ilA and Late Group IIB, throws light on the link between the archaeo¬ 
logy of India and Soviet Central Asia between 200 B.C.—first century A.D.; and 
(HI) Late Group III. To this group belong a number of miscellaneous types dat¬ 
able according to the evidence of Kausambi from 200 B.C. to first century A.D. 

Early Group I (cylinder-conical) : This group is represented by 
pottery-types of which the cylinder-conical is the most important. Excavations 
conducted at Kausambi, particularly in the Ghositarama area have furnished 
three important types of this group. They are discovered from the N.B.P. 
Ware levels and range in date from the 5th century B.C. to 2nd Century 
B C. as pointed out earlier. They are widely distributed outside India and 
have been noticed in Khorezm.'* Sogdiana.'’ Margiana,® Northern Bactria'' 
(U.S.S.R.), South Baclria® (Afghanistan) and Seistan® (Iran). The principal 
sites are : Koi-Krylgan-Kala, Dingilje, Bazar-kala, Kiyselgir in Khorezm; 
Afrasiab in Segdiana; Yaz-depe, Anau and Merv in Margiana; Kalai-Mir and 
■Munchak-Tepe, in Northern U.S.S.R.; Balkh in Afghanistan and Dahan-i Ghul and 


^See below, p. 158. 

*See below, p. 158. 

am extremely obliged to Dr. Y.A. Zadneprovosky, Leningrad (U.S.S.R.) for infirmation 
regarding the material from U.S.S.R. 

*M.G. Vorobyiva, Fotiery oj Khorezm in Antique Period, T. 1. 

®V.M. Masson, The Ancient forming cultures of Margiana. 

®D. Schulamberger, ‘La prospection Archaeologique de la Bactres (Premptemps, 1947),’ Sjr/a, 
XXVI (1949), pp. 181-88. 

’R. Ghirshman, Fouilles de Nad-i-Ali dans le Seistan, Afghan. Revue des Arts asiatiques, Paris, 
1959. vol. XIII. 

*Diyakonov, Archaeological excavations in the lower part of the river Kafringan (Kobadian). 
•Scerrato, ‘Excavations at Dahani-Ghulman (Seistan, Iran),’ East and West, vol. 16, 

(1966). 
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Nad-i-Ali in Seistan. In these regions the types in question belong to the 
Achaemenian period beiween 600-400 B.C. 

The cylinder-conical types at Kau^ambi share with the analogous types 
of Central Asia all their characteristic elements with the only difference that the 
Kau^ambi specimens are smaller in size. 

Late Group IIA : The goblets with flat and footed base strike a new 
note in pottery assemblage of Kau^arabi. Fig 34, T.192 and 193, are typical repre¬ 
sentatives of this type of which more variants have been discovered in subse¬ 
quent excavations. These types^ which were in vogue here from first century A.D. 
to third century A.D. were widely distributed in Khorezm (Ferghana valley), 
Sogdiana and Bactria where they are earlier chronologically and very common, 
having a large number of variants. They are earlier in date and more numerous 
at Taxila also. 

Late Group IIB : Belonging to the same time-bracket and forming part of 
the pottery assemblage of Group IIA referred to above, is another category of 
pottery which seems to be the product of the fusion of Early Group I and Late 
Group IIA. The group in question was introduced for the first time in 1st century 

A. D. Under the impact of the Late Group IIA, the pottery types of Early Group I 
underwent modification but they still retained to a considerable extent the essential 
character of the cylinder-conical goblets of Early Group I. Some of the types 
forming this group are included in the present report (fig. 34, T.191, T.194, T.196 
and T. 180). 

Late Group III : Another group of pottery datable from second century 

B. C. to fourth century A.D. consisting of surahis Enohoyas was clearly inspir¬ 
ed by foreign influence—Greek-Roman. It was distributed over a wide area in east 
upto central Ganga valley and in the west and north upto Soviet Central Asian 
Republics. These types are reported from Tali-Barzu,=* Munchak-Tepe 
(W. Ferghana), Khairabad Tepe, ranging to a period from first century B.C. to 
first century A.D. Attention may be drawn to a group of decorated sherds 
with design scratched on external surface after firing ( M.A S.I. No. 74, pis. 
LXVI-LXVIII). The pottery is generally red ware with slip varying from 
chocolate to bright red and consists of pans of surahis or spouted vessels 
In a few cases, the pottery is black ware with black slip on the external 
surface. The designs are invariably scratched on external surface after 


^V.V. Struve and G.M. Bongard-Lcvin (Ed.), Ancient India (Moscow 1964), fig. 17, II, No. 6 
(Bactria), 7, 8, 10 (Sogdiana), 9-11 (Khorezm), 1 (Taxila); Marshall, TaAr/Za, vol. Ill, PI, 124; A. 
Mandelshtam, Nomadic Tribes on their way to India, PI. 24, fig. 4 etc., PI. XXVIII. 

*B.Y. Stavisky in Struve and Bongard-Levin, op.cit. (1964), Fig. 26. 
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firing. The following patterns may be easily noticed in the plates mentioned 
above :(1) lattice designs; (2) lattice designs surmounted by loops; (3) lattice 
with zigzags below; (4) lattice with triangles; (5) combination of loop, lattice and 
triangles; (6) triangles formed by double slanting lines, the space between 
inner ones being filled with horizontal lines parallel to the body; (7) triangles filled 
by parallel wavy lines arranged horizontally or vertically, and curvilinear designs. 
These decorated sherds have been recovered from different areas and are fairly 
distributed at the site. They range i i date from first century A.D. to third century 
A.D. Sherds with this type of decoration have been reported from a number of 
sites in the Gangs valley and the adjoining region of the Vindhyas, especially 
Jhunsi, Chirand, Kotia and Nahush-Ka Tila in Azamgarh. Beyond India, pottery 
of similar nature has been recovered from the Ferghana valley and Khorezm.^ In 
these areas, the pottery is more numerous and the motifs are much varied. The 
comparison between the materials of these two areas—central Gangs valley and 
Soviet Central Asian Republics—extends to similarity in fabric also. 

The evidence discussed above thus show two stages of contact between 
India and Soviet Central Asian Republics. According to the evidence from 
Kau^mbi, the first period is to be dated from fifth century B.C. to second-first 
century B.C. and the second from first century A.D. to third century A.D. The 
dates for the corresponding materials at the Russian sites are, sixth to fourth 
century B.C. for the second. The fact that 'their predisposing origin are 
sought outside this region*^ was pointed out earlier, the recent study 
has extended the area of occurrence much beyond the Indian frontier. 
In the section on the 'Terracotta’ of the present report, attention has been 
drawn to the impact of the foreign infiuences on the terracotta-industry 
of the Ganga valley.® Subsequent excavations have lent further support to 
this view. The occurrence of Bactrian camel (double humped camel) on the 
abacus of the capital of a column at KSB with the polish of A^okan capital, is a 
significant Hellenistic infiuence in the Ganga valley. Incidentally these capitals 
recovered at Kau^ambi demonstrate the survival of Aiokan art with its characteri¬ 
stic polish in post-Mauryan period and the view is no longer tenable that the 
Mauryan art died out with Asoka. These capitals also afford valuable evidence 
of the modification of Mauryan Art in the post-Mauryan period and sometime 
under Greek-Bactrian impact.^ 


»A.N. Bernshtam, Historical and Archaeological essays on Central Tyan-shan and Pamir-Alaya 
MIA. U.S.S.R., No. 26 (Moscow-Leningrad, 1952); Latynin—Some results of Ferghana expedition 
1934, Archaeological Collection of Hermitage vol. 3, 1963. 

•See below, p. 158. 

•Sharma, op. cit., pp. 50-53; 60-64. 

*Allahabad through the Ages (Allahabad, 1966), p. 20. 
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Iron arrow-heads also furnish significant evidence of Greek, Saka, Kusana 
and Huna impact in these regions.* Some of these types e.g , double-tanged 
arrow-heads, three-bladed arrow-heads and barbed arrow-heads have also been 
reported from several sites of the Soviet Central Asian Republics.^ The use of 
true arch in first and second century A.D. on a large scale in the construction of 
the newly discovered palace-complex at the south-wcrstern corner of the town is 
clearly an indication of the influence from across India’s western border.® 

C-14 Dates (See Chart) : 

When the present report was written and submitted f >r publication, C-14 
dates were not available; hence the chronology discussed in Chapter III had to be 
based exclusively on archaeological evidence. Since the publication was de¬ 
layed and facility for the C-14 dates became available in the meantime, the 
opportunity was taken for testing the chronology in its light. A trench was laid 
across the road which had remained unexcavated in 1949-50, and seven samples 
were supplied to the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay for 
Radiocarbon analysis. Of these four samples TF 219, TF 96, TF 95 and TF 94 
were collected from the material used in the construction of road in different 
periods. TF 221 is from a pit sealed by layer (12) on which the first road was 
built. The pit cuts through layers (13) and (14) and overlies layers (15) and (16) 
which are the earlier two layers yielding the N.B.P. Ware. According to the 
evidence of stratification,^ the pit is posterior to layers (15) and (16) representing 
the earlier phase of the N.B.P. Ware with an average thickness of 8 ft, 7in. 
and this deposit of the N.B.P. Ware constituting layers (15) and (16) 
underlies the pit. Two samples TF 97 and TF 93 are not from the road material 
but from layers (6) and (4) intervening between different phases of the road. Of 
these, layer (6) was disturbed by a pit marked as 2B in the section and sealed 
by layer (lA). Layer (4) was disturbed by a huge pit 1A sealed by layer (1). The 
stratigraphic position of these two samples, therefore, is doubtful. 

Of the five samples, where the evidence of stratigraphy is unambiguous 
and clear, TF 221, TF 219, TF 96 and TF 95 offer remarkably consistent chro¬ 
nological evidence and confirm the archaeological sequence proposed in the 
report in a striking measure. According to the archaeological evidence, the 
date proposed for the layer (12) of the section is 4JO B.C. -325 B.C. The Radio¬ 
carbon date for the same is 500±I05 B.C. As the pit cuts through earlier layers 
(13) and (14) and might have contained material contemporary with either of the 
layers, there is hardly any discrepancy between the archaeological date, on the 


^Sharma, op.cit., pp. 45-48 and fig. 5-6. 
^Mandelshtam op.cit., (1966), PI. No. 41. 

•’Sharma, Kusana Studies (Allahabad, 1968), p. 35. 
*See below, pp. 18-23. 
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one hand, and Radiocarbon date, on the other. Road I was dated on the 
basis of archaeological evidence between 350 B.C. and 275 B.C. According to the 
Radiocarbon determination it can be dated to 440±100 B. C. TF 96 is dated 
115±100 B. C. and belongs to Road IV which was dated on the basis of archaeolo¬ 
gical evidence from 50 B. C. to 25 A. D. TF95, from Road V, is dated to 50±125 
A. D. On archaeological grounds its date was proposed from A D. 25 to 100 A.D. 
Though in all the four cases the variation between the Radiocarbon dates and 
archaeological dates is not very striking, yet in all the cases the proposed archaeo¬ 
logical date is later and the variation ranges from 25 to 100 years. It would also 
be observed that the variation is less in the case of TF 95 and TF 96. From the 
layers from which these samples were collected, a very large number of coins 
were also obtained. From the layer from which TF 96 was sent, coins of 
kings Brihaspatimitra II and Suryamitra were obtained. On the other hand from 
Road V yielding TF 95 and the contemporary layers, large number of Kusuna 
coins and antiquities were recovered. The availability of the datable material 
and the coins of the different kings account for the correctness of the archaeolo¬ 
gical dates and its remarkable correspondence with C-14 dates. TF 219 and 
TF 221 belong to the layers where the datable material is comparatively scanty 
and the chronology was proposed on the assumed average of one particular 
period of habitation and hence the range of variation between archaeological 
dates and C-14 date is comparatively large. But it is satisfying to note that in 
all cases, in proposing the archaeological dates, there was a tendency to main¬ 
tain a conservative approach. TF 94 from Road VI gives a date much earlier, 
e. g. 50±95 B. C. than the proposed archaeological date, but this apparent 
contradiction can easily be explained since the road material consisting of brick¬ 
bats and charcoal, etc., was collected from different areas and the earlier material 
might have found its way in the material that was used in the making of the road. 

Since TF 93 and TF 97 came from layers disturbed by pits they do not 
have the same stratigraphic value, but since the two layers were disturbed by pits 
sealed by layers (lA) and (I), they also do not disturb the uniformity of the 
evidence. The evidence of C-14 dates has, thus, given a new foundation for the 
archaeological dating which form the basis of this report. Since the N. B. P. 
Ware deposit, 8ft. 7 ins., in thickness predates pit 10 C, which had yielded TF 221 
datable to 500±105 B. C., there can be hardly any doubt that the N. B. P. Ware 
had a much earlier history at the site and its beginning cannot be brought down 
below 600 B. C. A still earlier beginning is in fact indicated. 

Impact of Radiocarbon dates on the Date of Kaniska and the Kusana Epoch: 

The date for the Kusana level on the archaeological ground was proposed 
as A. D. 25-100, whereas the Radiocarbon date for the same is 50±125A, D. 
This evidence tends clearly to suggest the date of Kusana epoch in the second 
half of first century A. D. and first half of second century A. D. As such, this 
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lends support to the view that A. D. 78 was the first regnal year of Kaniska I. 
This conclusion is further corroborated by the Radiocarbon dates of the pre- 
Kusana (Vtitra) and post-Kusana levels (Vlagha and the subsequent dynasties). 
Attention may be invited to the Radiocarbon dates of the excavations of 
Shaikhan-Dheri^ (Pakistan). According to the excavator the latest date of the 
two relevant Radiocarbon samples (93 A. D. I. SHK-Location B 4. Stratum 
(2) 1990+120=147 6. C. to A. D. 93) 2. UW 78 SHK-Location B 4, Stratum 
(2) 1940+70=47 6. C.-A. D. 93) “falls within the reign of Kaniska I in the 
Middle Kusana period.” 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

1. LOCATION AND TOPOGRAPHY (fig. 1 ; pis. 1-lV A) 

npHlRTYTWO miles south-west of the holy city of Prayaga, modem 
Allahabad, is situated, on the left bank of the Yamuna, a mass of mounds 
with extensive traces of ancient habitation. Enclosed by villages now known as 
Kosam-khiraj, Garhwa, Kosam-inam and Anwan-kunwan, these mounds have been 
identified with the remains of ancient Kausambi. While ‘Kosam’ is a corruption 
of Kau^ambi-Kosambi, the word Garhwa signifies a fort. Thus, the names of the 
two villages together indicate that the ancient Kausambi, over the ruins of 
which they are situated, was a fortified town. From a distance the ruins give 
the impression of an imposing hillock, which, when approached nearer, reveals 
itself as a chain of rolling mounds, standing high above the surrounding plains (pis. 
II-III), girdled on the south by the Yamuna. The background to the entire scene 
in the southern direction is provided by the Vindhyan range peeping through the 
horizon at not a great distance beyond the river. 

These mounds are the remnants of the derelict ancient rampart that once pro¬ 
tected the capital of the Vatsas. The entire chain has a peripheral ciruit of 21,170 
ft., approximating to 4 miles. The rampart proper has an average height of 30 to 
35 ft. from the sturounding field-level. The towers or the bastions, however, are 
considerably higher, some of them, particularly those on the north-western and the 
north-eastern comer, being as high as 70 ft. The lengths of the different faces of 
the fortress are as lollows^ :— 


North 

5,200 ft. 

South 

5,980 ft. 

East 

5,890 ft. 

West 

4,100 ft. 


On plan the fortress forms an irregular oblong, the iiTegularity being the out¬ 
come of a deliberate planning which conformed to the ideas of strategy 
and defence prevalent in ancient India. The entire periphery of the rampart is 
marked bv a series of salients or bastions, with the space ui between filled with 
rammed mud. Such a course must have been suggested not only by considerations^ 
of economy of labour but also by the idea that the multiplication of bastions would 
add to the defensive and structm-al strength of the rampart. 

1 rumuiiuhaDi. tia nieasureuant' -- 

JJdp-th front 4.5(10 it . foutii fio! ' ti.O(i0 fi , Ei'-t fioiO. 7.."oo f;, aiui \\ i-i Oont. .5,1(H( ;’i. {Anh. 
Surr Ipd.. I. Siirln, )S7i p. .S' 0) 
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The situation of i^ates on all the four sides of the nitupail calls for particular 
attention. They are invariably situated between the converging heels of two salients. 

Awav from the fort-wall, at a short distance from each gate, are situated two 
mounds wliich evidently flanked the road leading to the gate. These mounds were, 
it seems, intended to be outposts, the entire chain of which served as another part 
of the defence-system of Kau^ambj. 

Between the outer face of the rampart and the mounds there are clear traces 
ol' a deep moat^ which encircled the entire rampart. Though erosion from the 
mounds through rain-gullies, together with the aiuiual inundation of the Yamuna, 
has almost silted the moat on the eastern and western sides of the city, traces of it 
are clcarlv discernible on the northern side. Not only is the present level of the moat 
lower than the base of the iv.mpart but also it is clearly demarcated by the composi¬ 
tion and cohnir of the soil. The rampart is a huge mass of mud having a brownish 
brick colour and littered with brickbats, sherds and ashes, while the moat is distin¬ 
guished by alluvial clayey silt. 

About a mile away from the outposts described above, there is another ring of 
detached and fast-vanishing mounds that once encircled the city. Obviously they 
formed the outermost line of the defence-complex at Kausambi. 

The defences, as wh(de, give evidence of an advanced knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples of fortification. This is nowliere better illustrated than at the eastern gate’ 
which is so situatt'd that the two salients enclosing it served the purpose of cur¬ 
tains. while a bund in front completely screened it from outside view. The passage 
through this curtained gate was not direct and straight but was through the salient, 
south of the gate and the bund ui front (pi. Ill B). 

On the outer face, the rampart, even in its abandoned condition, is fairly steep, 
often difficult to scale, overgrown as it is with weeds, sl.rubs, bushes and even small 
trees Q (pi. II B). 

Within the fortress, however, successive occupations, spread over seveial 
centuries, raised the habitation-level to such aai extent that the last occupation 
inside the fort was practically on the extant top of the rampart. I’his phenomenon 
im])Ii('s a phase in iho life of the <uty when, though it was tully inhabited, there was 
no necessity of maintaining the defences, which gradually became impafred. The 
rise in the occupation-level must have been considerably accelerated when the 
temples, palaces and houses ot common people weie razed 

to the ground, partly through neglect and partly by the inroads of the invaders. 

A stone pillar, generally ascribed to Asoka, is the only noteworthy relic available 
on the present surface. It stands on what appears to denote' an aixcient thorough¬ 
fare and was also noticed by Cunningham in 1861.* In spite of repeated efforts 
since then, its capital, if any existed at all, has not been discovered. 

The entire surface of the enclosed fortress is covered with brickbats of varying 
sizes. The cultivator in this area has to wage a relentless struggle against bricks 

1 GB S^'orW'ii, The ExcovaUo-^s (u Kmtidmlt p[> .'is I 

I A , !!Kit-p!. XXXI; Sii rnn, G R., np. n't 

3 CnniunL^han), '>/». eit p. 
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and ruined wall-tops, partly revealed but mostly concealed beneath the surface, 
covered only by a thin layer of earth about 6 in. in depth. The wheels of the bullock- 
cart sometimes bring an entire wall to the surface. The ploughshare often furrows 
accross old structures. 

Looking from an elevation within the fortress, one is immediately stiaick by 
the regular depressions starting from the gates and converging inside towards a 
central mound that seems to domiuate the entire scene. Without doubt, one has 
before oneself in these depressions the ancient road-system of the town. In addi¬ 
tion, there are a few shallow pond-like hollows, with collapsed sides and flat bottoms. 
Whereas their sides show a reddish appearance on account of the bricks that might 
have once lined them, the earth at the bottom is clayish, indicating their use as 
tanks. Near some of them also stand a few isolated and peaked mounds. What 
can they represent but the relics of old temples which were raice so numerous in the 
city^ ? 

That the ancient city extended even beyond the fortification is evidenced by 
traces of habitation, brickbats and pottery outside the fortified area. The entire city, 
comprising the portion within the rampart and outside it, must liave been about 
3 miles square and thus nearly as large as.modem Allahabad or Varanasi. 

2. DISCOVERY AND IDENTIFICATION 

The first archaeologist to visit these ruins was Alexander Cunningham. In 
1861, on information from E. C. Vaylay, supplemented by that of B. Shiva Prasad 
of the Education Department, he came to see these ruins. Although he did not 
discover any relics or record conclusively to establish their identification wuth the 
ancient Kausambi, he felt quite ‘certain that the present Kosam stands on the 
actual site of the ancient Kosambi’.* In retrospect, his identification, therefore, 
must be regarded as a flash of remarkable intuition. Smith and AVatters subse¬ 
quently questioned this identification.^* but subsequent researches have fully vin¬ 
dicated Cunningham’s view.< 

3. KAUSAMBI IN LITERATURE** 

A. The Vedic and Epic traditions 

Kausambi was the (.apital of the Vatsas or the Vartisas, a branch of the Indo- 
Aryan family. The Aitareya Brahmam mentions them along with the Kuru-Pafi- 
chalas and the Usinaras.® The Kau^ituki Upani^ad and Gopatha Brahmana 
also mention the Vatsas in association with the Kuru-Pahchalas, Usinaras, etc.^ 

T. Watteis. On Yuan Chwang x Trurela in India. I (L'Midou. 1904). p. 366. 

* op. cit.. p. 305. 

s Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, (ed. .S, N. Mujumdar. Calcutta, 1924), p. 709. 

* D.R. Salmi, Jour. Roy. As. Sue.. 1927. pp. 689 ff; G.R. Shai in.', Ann. Bibl. Ind. Arch. (Kein 
I'lstitme, LnAm). vol. XVI, 1958, pp. xxx'.-i-xlv. 

‘ B.C. Law, KauiamU in ancient Literature. Mem, .4rch. Surv. Ind. no. 60 (Delhi, 1939) 

* Aitareya Brahmaj^a VIII. 14. 

' Kav.. 9 hitaki Upanl^had . Gopatha Brahnwna. 1. 2, 9. 
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The antiquity of the Vatsas, as also their place in the Indo-Aryan family, is thus 
beyond dispute. 

There is equally valid reason to believe that the city of Kausambi, famous in 
literature as the capital of the Vatsas, existed at the time of Janaka.^ The Sata- 
patha Brahmana mentions Proti Kausurubindi, a pupil of Uddalaka Aruni, the 
contemporary of Janaka, as ‘Kausambeya’, which, according to Harisvamin, means 
‘a native of Kausambi’. It is. therefore, fairly plausible that the city of Kausambi 
existed in the period of the Brahmanas and Upanisads. If Raychaudhuri’s view that 
Nicaksu wasa contemporary of Janaka^ is correct, it further strengthens the argu¬ 
ment that Kausambi existed in the period of Janaka and was the seat of the Vatsas 
who figure prominently in the Brahmana literature. It is interesting to recall 
that it was during this very period, according to the Piiranas, that Nicaksu, 
the descendant of the Pandavas, transferred his capital from Hastinapura to Kau¬ 
sambi. Although the reason for this change is said to be the washing away of a 
considerable part of Hastinapura as a result of floods of the river Gangs, it is not 
improbable that the transfer was made imperative by a variety of other reasons of 
which one might have been the devastation of the Kuru country by the Matachi, 
as also possibly the upheavals in the Kuru family itself.® Whatever the reason of 
the transfer, the tradition does not contain the slightest suggestion that the city 
was foimded by Nicaksu, so that we can safely infer that during the time of that 
ruler Kausambi had already gromi into a settlement of sufficient importance to 
attract his attention and induce him to make it his capital. The city, therefore, 

must have come into existence not later than the Mahabharata times, if not ear¬ 
lier. 

Kausambi also figures prominently in the movements of the Aryans in the Madh- 
yadesa and beyond. According to the Mahabharata, the city was founded by prince 
Kusamba, the third son of the Cedi king Upai-icara Vasu. The Bamayana, on 
the other hand, has it that prince Kusamba, the founder of Kausambi, was a son 
of Kusa, at whose behest his four sons founded four famous cities viz. Kauiambi, 
Mahodaya, Dharmaranya and Girivraja. 

The tradition of the foundation of Kausambi by Kusamba is corroborated by 
the Kasiha which, in illustrating a grammatical rule of Panini, confirms that 
Kausambi was founded by Kusamba. 

B. The Buddhist tkadition 

According to the Paramatthfijyotika, the commentary on the Sutta-Nipata, 
Kausambi was the hemiitage of the sage Kosamba, after whom it came to be known 
by that name. Buddhaghosa records that Kausambi was so named because in 
founding the city, a large number of kusamha-tTees were uprooted. Buddhaghosa 
seems to echo a tradition also known to the Jainas, though in a slightly different 

i H.C. Raychaiidhnri Pnlitirnl HiMory of Avripiit Ifidin (VR\cntta.. 19.53), p. 70 

* Ihid.. p. 69. 

* Ihid.. p. 69 
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vfi.sioii ; acuurdiug to tho Jaiiia Vividka-tirtha-knipd. Kau^inbi was so called 
because* it abounded in kusamba-trees. 

The Buddhist traditieui also throAvs light on the situatictn and importance ol 
Kausaiiibi. The legend of Vakkula jtroves that Kau^anibi was on the Yamuna, 
so that the child Vakkula, :ifter being dropped into that river at Kau^mbi, flew 
doAvn the Gariga to Varanasi, where he tvas accidentally rest ued. The Chtvarakhan- 
dhaka of the Mah^'jagga relates the interesting, though pathetic, tale of the famous 
physiciaii Jivaka of Rajagriha. 'Phe physician was sent by his master, the king of 
^faLcrdha, to banda Pradyota, the king of I'jjain. The en’atic king of Ujjain was 
cured, thoitah ucit without annoyance. b\' the medicine administered to him by 
Jivuika, but the latter had to fly from (jjain to save himself from the wrath of 
Pradvoti. In this flight from Ujiain to Rajagriha. Jivaka passed through and 
halted at Ivausambi. 

Accooiing to the same text, Budtlha be<-aine disgusted with the int<*niecine 
ipiarnds of the monks of the (fhositai’ania monastery at Kausarnbi. When in their 
obstinacy they refused to listen to right c(mnsel. Buddha, in protest, left Kau^mbi 
for Sravasti. The jounu'y ix'tween the two places lay through Balakalona 
Ivaragama and Pai'ileyaka. In .all probability 8aketa also lay (ui this very route. 

The Challavagga {Khandhaka 12) rec<)rds how the Bhikshu Yasakakanda-putta, 
wlien he had quarrelled with the monks of Vai^ili. came to Kau^gmbi and convened 
an assembly of the monks from Pava and also from the whole of the south. His 
selection of Kaiisainhi as the seat of ofteration against the monks of Vai^li might 
hav(^ been largely due to its geographical situation. With the Vindhyan series, 
only 14 miles south of Kausarnbi, the city juobably .served as the gateway to the 
south. The Chullavagga mentions a land-route I’rom Kausanibi to Ahoganga 
Parvata, frt)m Ahoganga Parvata to Sonwa. from Horeya to Saiika^ya, from 8ari- 
kasya to Kanyakubja and thence to ITIumbara. Aggalaptira and Sahajati. the last- 
mentioned place being reached also by boat. As wandering teachers must have 
generally followed wcll-e.stal)lished routes, the.se nderences clearly show that 
Kausarnbi was an iniportard centre on the piincipal route." of India, which were as 
follows' 

1. South to north-f-u.il : this connected Pratisthana with J^ravasli and had 
Mahismati. Gjjayiul. Gonaddliya, Vidisa. Kausatnbi. Saketa. Kaj)ilavastu. Pava- 
Kusinagara and V'aisali as the halting stations. 

2. East to u'^st : this land-route, as is clear fnjm the L'hiiUucuyyu {Khandhaka 
12). connected Kausarnbi with practically all the inqtortant cities of upper Madhya- 
desa. viz., Kanyakubja, Soreya, .Sankasya, ctv, 'Phe main route was along the prin¬ 
cipal rivens. the (faiiga and the Yamuna. Sahajati was the terminus of the river- 
traffic on the Gaiiga and tCausambi on the Yamuna. 

Kausarnbi was thus an important emporium for the inland trade of ancient 
India. It was also one of the six most important cities in the time of Buddha. Tine 
land-routes from lujrth, south, east and west converged on this point. 

^ fitly- I):i\ifl.", H / ,/t/io ti,ntuU:n. I!)U;{). pp. inifl 
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With such extensive means ol communication and consequent facilities of 
trade and commerce, Kausanibi soozi grew into one of the important cities of northern 
India. According to the Malidparimbhana-Sutta. while Buddha was contemplat¬ 
ing to put an end to his earthly career at Kusinagara. Ananda, his devoted disciple, 
requested him to choose instead one of the large cities like Campa, Rajagriha, 
•Sravasti, Saketa, KausSmbi and Varanasi, for besides being very populous, these 
cities were also inhabited by very rich, pious and religious-minded Brahmanas. 
Kshatriyas and Vai^yas. 

Kau^ambl, as is thus clear fioui the gleanings from Buddhist literature, was 
an important commercial as well as religious centre. A large number of Buddhist 
monasteries sprang up in and around the city during tiie very life-time of Buddha 
and subsequently attracted pilgrims from all over tl.e Buddhist world. 

The Buddhist literature corrol)orates and supplements the picture of the Vatsas 
and their capital, Kau^ambi. as depicted in the Vedie sources. The Vatsas 
continued to be powerful even in the times of Buddha. The Anguttara Nikaya^ 
mentions the land of the Vamsas (Vatsas) amongst the sixteen Janapadas into 
which northern India was divided at the time of Buddha and which included many 
of the old Janapadas of the Brahmana and Ujzanisad periods together with a few 
new ones that came into prominence later on. Besides the Vatsas, these (!omprised 
Ahga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vrji, Malla, Matsya, Surasena, A^maka, Avanti, 
•Gandhara and Kamboja. The Janarasahhn-Snttanta- couples the Vatsas with 
the Cedis and includes them amongst the prominent gi’oups of peoples tlien 
ruling in India viz., Ka^i. Kosala. Vrji, Malla, Chedi-Vamsa, Kum-Panchala and 
Matsya-Surasena. According to the Anguttara-Nikayft.^ the land of the Vatsas 
was rich and prosperous and abounded in seven kinds of gems. 

('. LaTEK TRAOITIO.NS 

Later traditions, both Buddhist and Brahmanieal. also contain accounts of the 
Vatsas and the last Patirava king, the famous Udayana. Rarely has a njyal tradi¬ 
tion dominated literature for so many centuries as the story of Udayana. His life 
and romance have provided material for the Pali Udena-vattu. the iSanskrit Makan- 
dika-vadana, Meghadnta. Kathasaritsagara, Svapna-V asavadatta, Pratijna-Yau- 
gandharayana, Ratnavall and Priyadursika, as also the BrahTna-khan^a of the 
Skanda-Pnram, Jama Vividha-tirtha-kalpa, Lalitavistara and Tibetan Buddhist 
literature. According to the combined evidence of this extensive literature, as also 
of the Pali Pi^akas, the two central threads in Buddhistic tradition relating to 
Kausambi were : {i) king Udayana and (ii) Buddha and his religion. 


D. .Accounts of thk Chinese pilgkims 

Fa-hien, who visited India early in the fifth century A.n., has left an account 
of Kausambi. This country, according to him. was situated 13 yojanas to 


^ Ahiyitam-Nikaya (Pali Text Society). Loiulon, i. 187tt, p. 284. 

* Digha Niks,ya (Pali Text Society). 1880, II. p. 200. 

* Afyquttara-Nikaya, IV, pp. 2.o2. 2.56, 260 
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the north-west of Saniath. He mentions a monastery, called the Garden of Gosira 
(Gosira-vana or Gho^itafdma), where Buddha once dwelt. In his times there were 
very few priests who mostly belonged to the Hinayana sect. Some scholars are of 
the opinion that Fa-hien never personally visited Kau^ambi and that his record 
about the site was essentially based on heai'say. 

Hiuen Tsang, however, has left a detailed and valuable a{ count of Kausambi 
as he saw it during his travels in India (a.d. 630-46). From Prayaga the pilgrim 
went south-west through a forest infested by wild elephants and other fierce ani¬ 
mals. After a joumey ofoOO li (100 miles), he reached the ‘Kai-Shang-mi’ (Kausambi) 
country. This country, according to him, was 600 b' in circuit and its capital Kau- 
^ambi, more than 30 li in perimeter. It w'as a fertile country with a hot climate ; 
the principal produce was rice and sugar-cane. The people were enterprising and 
fond of arts, and were cultivators of religious merits. There were more than ten 
Buddhist monasteries but all in utter ruins, and the brethren, who were above three 
hxindred in number, were the adherents of the Hinayana. There wei'e more than 
fifty Deva temples, and the non-Buddhists were very luiinerous.' 

The people of KaiGanibi, according to Beal's rendering of Hiuen Tsang’s 
account, were haid and rough.This reminds us of a similar statement in the 
Lalitdvista ra 


4. EPIGRAPHIC’AL AND NUMISMATIC DATA 

The earliest archaeological material relating to Kausambi is the in.scription of 
Ai^oka on his pillar in the fort at Allahabad. The inscTiption reads^ ; 

1. [Devanarh*] [pj>,ve anapayati Kosarhbiyarti maham(a)tM 

2 .(sa.)ma[ge ka]t[e] sa[iti]gh[ajsi no l[a]hiye 

3 .[sarhgharh bhajkh iti bhikh||u] v[a] bhikh[u]ni va[se pi]cha 

4. [o*]dat[a]ni dusani [sajnaitidhapayitu a[nava]sas[i a]v[ajsayiy(e^ 

The mmgh'i during this period was threatened with schism. Asoka made an 
all-out etfoil: t<r restore unity in its ranks and did not shrink from making use even 
of his normal administrative machinery for the pur])ose. The mohatnatni at Kau¬ 
sambi was given very c-lcar instructions to maintain unity in tlie aarngha and banish 
the erring monks, if necessary. The same edict was engravefl on the pillars at Sanchi 
and Sarnath, evidently becuu.se these two places, together with Kausambi, had 
important Buddhist establishments, tlie welfare of which the king regarded as his 
own concern. Kausambi remained during the time of As(jka, an important centre, 
probably the headquarters of a province of the empire. That Asoka took a keen 
interest in Kausambi is also ]>roved by the statement of Hiiien Tsang, who records 

1 WatteT■^. o;,. < (7 [), 

* Be: I. il trxlnii World. 1 (IiuikIih IHCSi, p Ija.'i 

’ ed LaUta-'l-iom. ijnoterl hy Law op. rit., p 9. 

^ K HiiltV/, ^ :r i iifioiiIItn /i/dini/iii/, . I 'CiTifunl. ;> 
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that Asoka had built a .-itupu about 200 ft. high w ithin the monastery of Ghositg- 
rania, where Buddha had preached for several years.^ 

Another inscription of Asoka on the .same pillar records a number of endow¬ 
ments by his second queen, Karuvaki, the mother of prince Tivara.- These endow¬ 
ments relate to large mango-groves, rest-houses, places of charity, etc. This proves 
that the queen was likewise interested in Kau^ambi. 

‘The uninscribed cast coins from Kausanibi’, wi’ites Allan, ‘belong to a period 
upon which neither Sanskrit nor Pali literature throws any light...' Excepting about 
a hundred common square cast coins with the elephant and Buddhist symbols, 
which are common on other sides, the coins found at Kausambi form a distinct 
local group linked together by common types. 

'The coins of Kausanibi', continues Allan, ‘are all of bronze, and like those of 
Ayodhya and the Audumbaias, fall into two classes, an earlier one of round cast pieces 
of purely Indian type quite free from any foreign influence, and a later, of struck 
coins. The characteristic types of Kausambi which prevail throughout the series 
are a bull and a tree in railing'.-* 

The inscribed cast coins from the sitt* are a fruitful source for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the history of this area from the second century B.c. up to the beginning of 
Kusana rule at Kausanibi. The earliest inscribed coins e.g., those of Brhaspati- 
mitra I and Sudeva are connected with the uninscribed cast coins from the site in 
style, type and date. On grounds of palaeography these coins have been assigned 
to the second century B.c.* 

The struck coins of Asvaghosha" and Parvata are perhaps the earliest of this 
series, with those of Brhaspatimitra II, Agnimitra and Jyesthamitra belonging 
to the next group. Allan has assigned them to the end of the second century or 
the beginning of the first century b.c.® Altekar’s examination of the rich collection 
of Kausambi coins of B. M. Vyas of Allahabad has added considerably to the list 
of the Mitra kings of Kausambi. New kings, altogether unknown from any other 
source, such as Bajainitra. Rajaniniitra, Prajapatimitra etc., have come to light." 
The gap in our knowledge of the history of this region will be filled to a considerable 
extent if the chronological sequence and the relation.ship of these kings to one an¬ 
other can be established.* 

1 Watters, up. rit.. 

- Halt/sdi,'y, riV.. ]) I.is 

^ .1- A!i<‘n). oi tjif' t!'' ir} iiifli'i t !y'(lilt lit, Itt.tUi, p. xi-iv. 

* S e lieiow Chapt i- fX 

^ Ihid.. p. xevi. 

* Ibid . pp. xcvi ami I US 

" .\.S. .Altekiir. in Si-c. Iml IN .pp 1ft 

* Opininti-- (Hff< I .iliiiiit tlie identity ot tlie -te-ealled '.Miti.-- nr 'Xen-.Mnr.i- . They ni;ide llieir 
appe.uaneir ti- i- knew n tVnni theii- enins. in Kausamhi. P.Jneaki. AMxlhya .md Mathura dnrini.i the 2nd 

_centniv B.C Fmtlui. the nanie^ nl'two Mitra Kiu;r<. i.e Brahin.iinitra <iud Indnunhr.i find 

mention in the Botlli (jlavg r.iiliny inseriptii m-. .fay;m\val. Rivett-C irnae ,ind Rayehaudhnri ,u'e inelined 
to identify <onie of tliein ineltidini!: .Airniinin;i of Kaiisanihi .md Panegla witli the snret's.sors of Piisva- 
mitra .Aeeordine. liouever. to Cunningham. Smith, .Allan and .Alti-kar, the Mitra' eoins were 

issued by tlie local dynasties of Kausaiiil i Pancgla. Ayodhya- Mathura, etc . and they had perhap- 
nothinir to do with th'- Tniptnial ^ungas. for mo.st of the kiag< refire-ented in the eoins do not find place 
in tlie li'l of the kimis as found in the Purand'' in the present state of our knowledge, it i.s not 

possible to say aiiythiiiL' definitely about the relationship of the Imperial S«ngas with the 'Mitias' of the 
eoins found in Kaiisatid ]. Pancalit «nd other places as refernal to .ihovf. It i-i, howt'vi, hofrsi that 
excavation'-' of the relaltd -ites Dii<rht lhio« some lisrht on i he iioini. 
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Evidt'fK e i f the Kusana eimiirest of Kausaoibi is funu^iu'il by the Bodhis; ttva 
Ini;ige in8eri])ti()ns of KudiJf;; (i;irra of the years 2 and 3 (?) of Kariiska'. A ffag- 
mentaiy stone in.-.eriprion of \ a-siska. ie< » rilK aequi'vd >>y the present Expedition 
from vilJrcp Garlma. ]'io\ t-^ tliat Karsand'i remained a Krsana eentre even (inring 
the reign of Vaaiska. lint niore e(- ■■ Iiisive evidence is f’nnrishtd by a seeding of 
Kaniska reeo\(“red from rh»‘ fX"a\ i.Tion (bidow. p. 19; p!. Idl, 4). 


The Maghas snccerded the Knsanas at Kau^anibi. The rnranas sptnik of 
nine kings in the M; gha dynasty, but so far M e know of (mly eight kings from inscrip¬ 
tions and coins. A good ch^al of oiir information about the Maehas is derived from 
the coins collected by Vyas froni Kausamhi.- 

According to Altekar,^ the Maghas were succeeded by King A'.tva, He has 
also identified a coin of King Pusvasnd whom he places in the middle of the fourth 
century A.n. The successor of this niler was. in his opinion, ousted hy Saniudra- 
gupta.^' 

The most important record of the Gupta period is the inserijition of Samudra- 
gupta, inscribed on the same pillar nhich bears the As(-)kan inserii)tion. Jayaswal* 
divides Samudragnpta's vars in Aryavarta into two parts, one before and the other 
after the southern ex])edition. According to him, Samndragnpta. in his first cam¬ 
paign, defeated a few kings ?-iz.. Aeyuta. Xagasena and ]»ro>>a])ly Ganapatingga. 
As a result of this eamjiaign. the prince of the Kota family was captured and 
Samudragupta had th(' pleasure of entering Patalipntra. King Aeyuta was a 
ruler of Ahiccliatra. Barelli District, rttai rradesh. King X^igasena ink'd over 
Padmavati, modcTti Pawaya. Gwalior, and Ganapatinaga was probably a ruler of 
Mathura. The routes from INTathura. Ahicchatra and Padmavati to I’ata lijmtra 
certainly lay through Kausambi.’ Therefore, as Jayaswal observ('S. the nu/st con¬ 
venient place upon wliich tlic'rukrs fi-om Ahicchatra. Mathura and I’admavati 
could have converged vas Kausambj. 'flic battle at Kausambi turned the scale 
of Samudragupta’s fo’-tmies iu his favour. I'heie seems to be er.'at truth in the 
statement of .laya.swai tliat th(' proclamation of this \ ictory on the Kansambi 
Allahabad Pillar seenm To eonvev that meatiin".* 

• O 

8urmidraguf)ta was ];robal)Iy the first Gupta emperor vho oiabiislied his rule 
over Kausanihi. MV have ample evidewe to show' that the city of Kansambi re¬ 
mained in the Gupta dominions upto the time of Budhagrqita. Jt ajipeurs from the 
reeently-diseov('red seals" of Toramana and Hunaiaja that tlie (kin.gctie valley and 
its chief centra', Kausgrnbi. were wrested from the Guptas by tlm gn at Hiina leader, 
Toramana. 


^ K<. /i/iiti l/i'lf I' I \'■ ri[( r’lUK 

Jiiii/ Xhiii Sni 1,1(1 li'liltUJ) 1,(1 |(iU 

•' Udd. 

* I‘(id 

A!i-'ku’. x,,r IhxicKf .,ti th( l„ii,(i,( (iiinin-Vakat'ikii Un ,, 4 ;; 

-I -• t.clcv. f). s;: ■ ■ 

® K.P. ,1 i \-,iv lAO . I./;,/<);{.>(>.I Z).(193.S) i> l.t-^ 

^ Rhys Dio. ifN op.iii .\i (02 

** V' Of, fU p ];;4 

® y .4 rci :u / it, jti 


a t t in- pi )sil ion (if 
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The subsequent history of Kausaiubi till the period ol the consolidation of 
Harsa’s rule over northcTTi India is shrouded in complete darkness. The next 
notice of Kausambi is by Hiuen Tsang. His descriptaon ol the city creates the 
impression that at the time of his visit the city was more or less on the decline, with 
the famous Buddhist establishments, like the (Ihositarama, the Kukkutarama 
and the Pavariya gardens in mere mins. Nevertheless, the city had a large Hindu 
population and more than seventy Deva temples. 

After this, there is again a vacuum in the records relating to the cit}'. We 
know nothing about it till th.e veil is lifted b\' the Kara inscription c t thePratihara 
king Yasapala (ciiro v.D. 1027-1036). The inscription refers to the gi-ant of the 
village" of PayatAia (modern Pras or Pai-siha) in the Kausambi niondaki to Mathura 
Vikata of Prabhasa (Pabhosa). N. X. (Ihush infers from this inscription, as also 
from the Jhusi copper plate irrscription of Trilocanapala, that Kausambi was in 
theeleveiith century an administrative sub-division of the Pratihara Kings of Kanauj.' 

A short inscription in Nagari on the pillar at Kausambi nicntions Mogal Patisah 
Akbar Patisah Claji’- Another inscription on the same pillar is dated ■•sdrhrut 1621 
or A. u. InOf and n^cord.s the prayers of five leading goldsmiths together with thii‘- 
teen of theii’ employees to tlanesa and Siva Bhairava to bestow favour on the gold- 
amiths of Kausambi town.* B. M. V'^yas has also collected a large number of coins of 
pre-Mughui kings from Kausambi. 

o. OB-lhkTlVBy AND SCOPE OF THE EiNl AX'AriO.N 

Archaeology had so tar been vij tually the ni(.)no[»oly of a Oovernruent depart¬ 
ment and was still a foreigner in the portals of the Universities. Fortunately for 
India, the then Director Oleneral of Arcliaeoiog\ in India. Dr. (now Sir) Mortimer 
Wheeler, ivalized that 'archaeology like othci- sciences can fioiu’ish only on a basis 
of healthy emnlation and informed criticism. And this means that Indian L’niversi- 
ties like other Fnivci.sitics throughout the world must enter the field and join the 
frav'^- This liberal policy greatly cncouragc'd the Tniversity of Allahabad to take 
up excava tion-w ork. 

The Archaeological Survey had c.\ca\atcd at Kausanihi in 1937-3S and 
collected a large ninnber of antiquities. But the ahsence of a published report 
considerably lowertd the value of all these finds. A closely-observed scientific 
excavation was. thtjvfore, needed to reassess the chronological Ina izon of the site. 

When the ruiversity. therefore, approached t}>e Dcpaiiment of Archacologv 
for })cimission to cxcavat* at Kausambi. Hr. Whet lei warmly w elcomeil the pKi- 
posai ami even offered to provide technical assistance in initial operations. 

The I’niversitt E.xtiedition realized from the very' start that, if these ruins lould 
be uitimateiy identified with the ancient Kausambi rcfeired to in the littuaturc, 

^ N.N. Oh ifii. rht harli/ K/in^a,.■;.>,] .. p. Si’. 

* y/icf. p. ;>;! Oiiiuani'J.am, .t/(7i'. .s'c/c./,),/. I lU-1 I. 

* Ancient India, lui. (1!47). p. 1. 
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we could at once have a site for excavation, with a continuous history of more than 
two thousand years. Founded not later than the period of the Mahabharata war, this 
city had an uninterrupted record of occupation at least till the time of Harsa, and, in all 
probability, down to the end of the Pratihara rule, if not till the time of Akbar. Few 
ancient sites in the whole of the Gangetic valley could claim such a long and conti¬ 
nuous record of habitation. Hence the excavation of this site wa.s likely to extend 
the boundaries of our knowledge much beyond the Buddhist period. 

The brilliant discoveries in the Indus valley at once revolutionized our knowledge 
of Indian history and archaeology. Civilization in India was no longer supposed to 
have begun with the entry of the Aryans into India. The cities of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, magnificent even in their ruins, extended the story of civilization in this 
country^ far beyond the Vedic time. But this whole episode gave rise to a number 
of problems w’hich Indian archaeology^ had yet to solve. 

On the one end, in circa third millennium B. c. we had a civilization of a high 
order showing carefully-planned cities ; on the other, Indian archaeology could 
hardly produce anything substantially of the pre-Mauryan period. Wnat about 
the vast period that intervened between the two ends ? The only material evidence 
that Indian archaeology could claim for this period was furnished by a few prehis- 
toric copper implements, reported from a mimber of sites in the Gangetic valley. 
But these tools were related to no defined culture and their authorship was still 
more problematical. Of the excavated ancient sites, viz.. Taxila, Ahicchatra. 
Pataliputra, Vai^ali, Lauriya Nandangarh, etc., none had yielded anything that 
might throw light on this dark millennium of Indian history.’ 

Amongst such sites, Kau^ambi, as the gleanings from literature and archaeo¬ 
logy clearly bring out, had the longest and most uninterrupted history. It was 
undoubtedly a pre-Buddhist station, in fact, the most glorious period in the his¬ 
tory of this city came practically to an end after the death of king Udayana, a con¬ 
temporary of the Buddha. Therefore, it was thought, the excavation of this city would 
undoubtedly throw light not only on the pre-Buddhist and post-iMahabharata period, 
but might also contribute to our knowledge of the Brahmana and the Upanisad periods. 
Such a belief gained further support from the reported occurrence of prehistoric copper 
celts at this site.- The richness and variety of archaeological material from 
Kausambi displayed in the Allahabad Municipal Museum afforded a clear indication 
of the potentialities of the site. Excavation at Kausambi, therefore, was likely 
to help in building up the chronological sequence from the prehistoric to the Buddhist 
periods, so that thus Indian archaeology before Buddha might not remain the 
same enigma as it had been before the excavation was taken up. 

As the city had been inhabited for a very long period, stratified accumulations 
affording evidence of culture-sequence were quite probable. As a nerve-centre of 
ancient Indian communication-system, it must have received goods, ideas, and ins- 

^ Excavations at Hastinapura and Kupav and explorations in Bikaner, nndertaktn atier tin* work 
at Kausaniki was started, have made valuable contributions to our knowledge of this period. In thi.t 
l■onnectl()n, see aUo Sankalh’, Snhb"r;o and Deo, Excavations at M< hfsvara and Navdttdi ; Sharma, 
fi.E., op.cit.; for Rani p ir. L itiial and other tVestern Indian Sites .-ec Ti.dinn Aohaeology—A Eeview. 

* V Smith ..Ayitiqunry XAX1\ (IW.o), p. 235 
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piration from other coutemporarj centres of civilization in India and beyond. The 
conspectus of pottery, beads, terracotta figurines etc., built up as a result of the study of 
various cultures here, would provide an index to the study of the adjoining regions 
in the Gangetic valley as well as in the Deccan plateau, particularly because of the 
fact that we bad, before this excavation, hardly any archaeological material worth 
the name from any ancient site which might serve as a guide to the archaeologist 
of this and other regions. 

At Kausambi, there was no insmmountable difficulty of a high water-table, 
and as such the lowest levels would also be exposed with scientific precision. 

Once we had clearl}' defined our objective as an effort to build a cultuie-se- 
quence from the earliest to the Mauryan or immediately post-Mauryan periods, we 
had to choose a particular plot of land, the excavation of which was likely to yield 
the desired results. When we started surveying the site with this end in view, 
the object that attracted our prime attention was the pillar which stands in an old 
road-like depression running from one of the eastern gates and converging on the 
central mound. 

The Archaeological Survey had acquhed and excavated part of this particular 
area. The excavators were of the view that the site had been in occupation during 
the Maurya, Suiiga and Kusana periods.' The excavation w^as carried out accord¬ 
ing to the old technique followed in India, in which no rigorous regard was paid to 
stratification. But however defective the materials, or however unreliable the 
results, this evidence could not be altogether ignored. Even if their classification 
of antiquities into Mauryan, Siniga and Kusana was arbitrary, the material collected 
by them clearly indicated that the last occupation of this particular site was in all 
probability pre-Gupta, because it contained nothing which could be definitely as¬ 
cribed to the Gupta age. The work of the Siirvey had clearly demonstrated that 
the occupation of this particular plot was fairly long and continuous. We 
were, therefore, confident that the excavation of an adjacent area would enable 
us to achieve our immediate objective and we would be able to build up a sequence 
of pre-Mauryan. Mauryan and immediately post-Mauryan cultures. 

The site offered another advantage. The Survey, in 1937-38, had excavated 
a very large portion of the plot and laid bare numerous walls and rooms. Our ex¬ 
cavation. which was to be vertical (pis. IV-B and V-A), combined with the horizontal 
excavation of the Survey, would cover an area wide enough to give us a correct 
picture of the plan of this comer of the city. We should have the advantages of 
vertical as well as horizontal digging. 

In view of the above, we planned to excavate the area lying near the Asokan 
pillar and adjacent to the excavation of 1937-38 by the Archaeological Survey. 

The day we started work we had very small funds at our disposal and 
practically no equipment. In the universities there was no tradition of archaeo- 

1 inforDDit 
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logical «*X( avatioti, and ]icn< c \vc co\»ld not cx))-‘( t tl-at tl.c Ktndi-nts would he rcadv 
to undergo the trouble and strain of tield-wt.ivk. Our diffic ulties were' trc-nieiuious,. 
and the consequences of failure ecjually serious. The I'niversitt c>l Allahabad had 
taken a lead in making archaeological fitdd-work a necessary {tart of its eiirriculum 
along with teaching and research. If this ex{)eriment failed, it would certainly 
be a great discouragenuuit to othe-r universities. 

The fir.st seas(!us field-work husted i'roni danuary to the first week cd Apiil. 
11H9. The excavaticui was resumed on the Kith November 1949. Tlie second 
expedition was, however, luster equip{)ed than the first. .Abvuiwhilt, we 
succeeded in securing a larger grant from the fioveunment of I ttar Pradesh. The 
studc'nt-sujqdy was better orgaiii/ed. And above all. the Pxicedition was n(>w sell- 
suffieient in teehtiical {HUsonnel. 


As regards programme of work, it was decided to eoutinue (-xeavation in the 
same aiva as that ot the preceding year. We felt that a trvo fe/id purpo.se would 
be serve^d bv tollow ing such a eouisec There was a gap ol about l(ib ft. between 
the 193(-38 excavation of the Surve-y and our e.wn excavation of 1949-50. The 
excavation would oonneet the two trenches and. m addition, would {oe.vide proper- 
peerspective to the previoius excavaticui of the lSurve\. 



(CHAPTER II 


stratigraphy of the site 

1. (GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

'J^PRING the two seasons' excavations, attc^nipt to reach the natural soil was 

made only in three trenches. In Cuttinj^ KS-T (fiy. 8;. the deposit down to 27 ft. 
4 in. below surface yielded sherds. In another sec tion of the same Cutting the 
depth recorded habitation was a})pvoxiniately 'll ft. (fig. 8). In Cutting KS-IIT, 
however, natural .soil was reached 30 ft. belotv the present surface. This thick 
deposit, therefore, is a record in depth ol the total habitatirai on the .site. 

According to the a\ailablc evidence, the site was finally abandoned between 
.v.n. 300 and 350. One can. therefore, easily visualize how old was the first 
settlement on the site, over which slowiy and gradually accumulated a 30 -ft. thick 
deposit representing different periods. 

A sttidv of the material e.\ca\ ated from the different .strata reveals significant 
changes in the material equipieeiit and life ol the people of different periods. The 
introduction of baked-briok structures, the use of ring-wells or other drainage-devices, 
the specific variety of terracotta figurines and coins are some of the charaeteristic 
pointers. 

According to the evidence, pottery of the main cultural phases, as revealed in 
Cuttings KS-1 and IvS-IlT. are easily distinguished by the presence or obscnce of 
a distinctive class of pottery which is now commonly, though not aptly, knowm as 
the Northern Bl.ck Polished Ware: Period 1 predated the advent of the Ware 
and Periods IT and TIT respectively saw its appearance and disappearance. 

On account of the vertical miture of the dig, it w'as not ])ossible to determine 
with any measure of certainty the e.vistence of suh-periods, if any, in Period I. 

The evidence for the existence of sub-]>criods in l*eriud II and particularly in 
Period HI was both plentiful and c(mcUisive. The nearly 22-ft. thick deposit cover¬ 
ing the two Periods yielded a large number of floors, drains, ring-w'ells and walls at 
different levels and assignable to different sub-periods of habitation (below, p. 35FF). 
Besides the discovery of a road pr<»\ cd extremely helpful in determining the strati¬ 
fication (pi. V B). As described elsewhere (below, p. 35), the road was first built 
in sub-]jeriod LIA and was repaired or relaid in subsequent sub-periods. The 
periods of its successive repairs, therefore, undoubtedly offered convincing clues 
for differentiating the suh-penotl.s. Lanes, with their drainage-arrangements. 
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cross-wallf! etc., also helped in the determination of the different sub-periods. In the 
absence of such tangible A^estiges of habitation, the disturbances in the layers in 
the form of pits, mostly refuse-pits, bore testimony to human activity. 

A careful sifting of the evidence furnished by the structures, roads, refuse-pits,. 
etc. clearly showed that Periods II and III contained as many as fourteen Sub¬ 
periods of habitation. Of these, the earliest five Avere distinguished by the com¬ 
plete absence of baked-brick structures. These five pre-structural Sub-periods 
ranged between layers 16 and 12. Mud-walls and road-pavements belonging to 
two Sub-periods were exposed. The evidence for the other three Sub-periods con¬ 
sisted largely of drainage ring-Aveils and, in their absence, refuse-pits. 

The accompanying table (fig. 2) indicates the different Periods and sub-periods 
in terms of layers and the position of road-levels and thus gives a complete picture 
of the stratification of the site. 


2. PEPvlOD' 1 

In the 3(1 ft. of total habitation-deposit, tlie lirst 4 to 5 ft. of deposit, repre¬ 
sented by layers 27 to 24 are devoid of the M. B.P. Ware and yield intn alia some 
sherds of grey Avare with painting in black on the rim. These strata are separated 
from the earliest deposit Avith the X. B. P. Ware by a few barren layers, 17 to 23, 
with a total depth of nearly 9 ft. They have been termed barren because they yielded 
nothing that could prove human as.sociation by pottery, ash, pieces of charcoal, 
bones etc., and were not disturbed even by refuse-pits. Layers 27 to 24, therefore, 
represent the pre-X. B. P. Ware Period. Though only a feAv sherds of Painted Grey 
Ware were found therein, yet the composition of the laytT.s containing them indi¬ 
cate that these were not stray finds. 

At the top of layer 25 there were a number of regular [lits filled with 
loose earth, ashy in colour, roughly circular in shape and about 6 in. in diameter 
at the top (pi. IXBj. Prom their shape as well as contents, they appeared to 
have been post-holes. I’hese phenonicna indicate the existence of some hutments 
at that level, an inference supported l>\ the eompo.sition of the layer as also 
the presence in it of decayed wood. 


3. PERIOD 11 

The distingui.sbuig feature of the deposit immediately overlying the barren 
layers was the occurrence of the X. B.P. Ware, the a Average total depth of this de¬ 
posit, comprising layers 16 to 8, being 15 ft. Within these strata the Ware occurred 

‘ ,Siil)se((U(“nt tx (Kausamhi-lit.AT-'iiJ) rhit rii.- luibitHtum ai Kausanil'i antedatt-. 

ip* Painted Grey Ware period edkd period II in the ex-avation lep'jrr (G. R. Sliartua. The 'Xca- 
ratious at KauiQmbi-l95~ Chap. II). Thu.s. p?riod« I II and III o!' the present r. p nr .Mi re-pond 
to periods 11 mid III .uid IV i.'-p-etiv.dv of thtt (>1 the 1957..59 exea v.ttiun-. 
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in abundance. In fact, in some of the layers the number of the sherds of 
N. B.P. Ware was almost as large as that of the plain and ostensibly more utili¬ 
tarian contemporary grey or red ware. The abundance of the N.B.P. Ware sherds 
indicates its demand and easy availability. Without doubt, it was manufactured 
in large quantities at the site. 

Gravel-layer 9, as pointed out elsewhere (p. 18). represents a period of shortfall 
in N. B.P. Ware from which it never fully recovered. Tt was certainly manufac¬ 
tured and used in layer 8, but by that time it had almost gone out of use. The 
layer, therefore, represented the final decline of this industry. The occurrence 
of solitary sherds in layer 7 in no way indicates the currency of this Ware but, on 
the other hand, affords clear evidence that, while this layer was being deposited, 
the culture represented by the X. B. P. Ware was not only exhausted but had prac¬ 
tically become extinct. 

4. PERIOD 111 

The strata comprising layers 7 to 1 represent Period III. The N. B.P. Ware 
is completely absent in this deposit. The stray occurrence of a few sherds of this 
Ware, however, has no material significance. The layers, therefore, represent one 
of the Post-N.B.P. Periods of the site. 



CHAPTER III 


chronology 

. EVIDENCE OF COINS 

^UTTINGS KS-I and KS-III yieldttl more than six hundred coins, of which 
three hundred and sixtysix came in hoards and the remaining were distributed 
in layers 11 tol. Being made of copper or bronze, most of them were found 
corroded. There are, however, quite a large number of well-preserved atid easily- 
decipherable coins to provide a firm foundation for the dating of the different sub¬ 
periods, particularly those comprised in between layers 12 to 1. 

The earliest coin from Sub-period lA was an uninscribed cast one, showing tree- 
in-railing, a arched hill and an hollow cross on the obverse, and possibly an elephant 
before the standard on the reverse (pi. LIII, 7). Uninscribed cast coins ranged be¬ 
tween layers 11 to 3, their main concentration, however, being between layers 11 
to 8. Such coins have been reported on from a very large number of sites,' and 
though no precise information about their date is available, it is certain, as Allan 
has remarked, that ‘their frequent association with silver punch-marked coins on 
sites which yield only these classes of coins, suggests that they are of about the same 
date’.* The beginning of silver punch-marked coins has been ascribed even by the 
most conservative (jpinion to the fifth-fourth (century b. c. The earliest currency 
of the uninscribed cast coins, therefore, can be plausibly dated to the fourtli-third 
century b. c. 

Sub-period lA, marked by the earliest baked-bri< k structure and equated with 
layer 12, yielded only one coin of this variety. 

The uninscribed cast coin of the so-called ‘lanky-bull’ type occurred for the 
first time in layer 10. corresponding to Sub-period IB. Besides, a number of cast 
coins of other varieties also belong to Sub-period IB. The lanky-bull type, however, 
has been assigned to third century b. c.» Allan has pointed out the close 
connection in style, type and date of the.se coins with those of Sudeva and Brhas- 
patimitra I, the palaeography of one of which is ‘still roughly speaking A^okan.’* 
It seems quite probable that these two rulers adopted for their coinage an aln.ady- 
existing iminscribed cast type, viz., the lanky-bull type. 

' Allan, op. cit., pp. I.'cxiv-lxx v 

^ Ihid.. ji. Ixxvii 

^ Ibid., p. 148 

* Ibid.., p. 150 
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A large iiumber ol tiny uniiiscribed oast coins were obtained from Sub-period 
II, equated witli layer 9. a significant deposit of gravel spread all over the excavated 
area. The average thickness of this deposit, composed of gritty and heavily 
chaired material of brick-red colour, vario!d from 1 ft. to 1 ft. 10 in. Evidently, it 
represented some extensive and disastrous conflagration. As a result of this, the 
industry of the N.B.P. Ware received a shock from which it never full}' recovered : 
most of the expert ])otters, who produced this Ware, must have either perished or 
left the place. 

The coin-types of Sub-period II fall into the following classes : - 

(1) Uninscribed cast coins with elephant on one side and an ar(;hed hill on the 
other, the twin coin (pi. LIII, 12) being a significant example , 

(2) Uninscribed cast coins of the lanky-bull or the mythical animal type (pi. 

LIII, 3); and 

(3) Tiny coins. 

Layer 8 is extremely important because it marks the viitual disappeaiance of 
the N. B. P. Ware. From the internal evidence of the Ware there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that the formation of this deposit represented a period when the industry had 
lost its vigour and whereafter it became extinct. This inference is borne out by 
the scarcity of the Ware in layer 7, where the few sherds were only stray finds 
carried over accidentally from the previous Period. 

The coins associated with Sub-period III included, hi addition to the three 
varieties enumerated above under Sub-period II, a coin of Brhaspatimitra II (pi. 
LV, 54). This coin, on palaeographie and other grounds, has been dated to the 

later half of the second century b- C- 

Amongst the coin-types of Sub-perioil IV, iiesides the unhiscribed cast coins, 
the most important were those of the rulers of the second Mitra dynasty, mcluding 
Prajapatimitra. This Sub-period also yielded a number of coins with inscriptions 
in a very blurred condition but w ith the same fabric and type as those of Suramitra. 
Most of the coins of the rulers of this d}masty belong either to Sub-period IV or to 
Sub-period V, the important amongst them being those of Rajamitra and Rajani- 
mitra (pi. LIV, 2b-28). reioveivd from layer.s intervening between Sub-period 

IV and V. 

Sub-period V, equated witli layers 5 and 4, is significant because it was probably 
during this period that Kausambi was invaded by the Ku^anas. A coin of Jyestha- 
mitra, one of the last Mitra rulers, came from layer 4. The evidence of the 
Kusana occupation during that period is fairly clear : coins and seals of the 
kings of this dynasty were found in the stx-ata lying between Sub-periods V and VI. 
Layer 3 was the earliest layer yielding their coins, showing thereby that they were 
on the scene by the time of the formation of that layer. Essentially, layer 4 re¬ 
presented the advent of the Kusanas. 

Sub-period VI yielded a large number of coins of the Kusanas. king Neva and 
of the Magha rulers. There seems to be no doubt, therefore, that it represented the 
period when Kausambi was wrested from the Kusanas by the local Magha rulers. 
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Sub-period VII. seemingly representing the undisputed sway of the Magha rulers, 
yielded coins of that djanasty alone. 

To Sub-period VIII belonged the coins of Pusvasri recovered from the pits 
scooped out after the latest levels of this Sub-period. 

A terminal date for the site is provided by the coin of king Gapendra orGapa- 
patinaga (pi. LV, 52), discovered in layer I, only 4 in. below the present surface. 
It is certain, therefore, that at the time this coin was deposited the occupation of 
Sub-period VIII had not only been deserted but also flestroyed to its very founda¬ 
tions. This inference was fully corroborated by the complete absence of any finds 
relating to the early Gupta period. Tic- site was, therefore, not in occupati<m even 
during the beginning of the nile of the I'ariy (fupta n\onarchs. 

2. KVIDK.N'C’E OF SEALS AND SEALINGS 

The evidence of inscribed seals and sealings is equally useful in settling the 
dates of the Periods and Sub-periods. Germane to the present discussion are those 
of (1) Diituka, (2) .Jarayadeva, (3) Vimana, (4) Kanisk i. (o) Dusasata, (6) 
Bhapotika Bhagavata, (7) Pukhu and (8) Utavriccha. 

The seal of Dutuka (pi. LII, 1), belonging to circa second century b. c.. was 
found in a layer intervening between Sub-periods II and III and, theiefore, pro¬ 
perly belonged to Sub-period II. 

The sealing of Jarayadeva (pl. Lll, 2) was found just on the surface of a floor 
of Sub-period III. On palaeographic grounds, the sealing does not seem to be later 
than that of Dntuka. It is compn^hensible, therefore, that the s(>al was possibly 
retained down to a period later than the period oi its striking. 

The seal of Vimana (pi. LII, 3), on grounds of pa lacograph\, has to be dated to 
50 B. c._ a.d.50. It was discovered in a layer that intcrvi ucd between Sub¬ 

periods IV and V. It is. thcrcfiirc. earlier than Sub-period and n»ay be ascribed 
to Sub-period IV. 

The seal of Kaniska (pl. J JI. 4) was discovered in a pit below the structures 
of Sub-j)eriod VI, cut from the top of layer 4 and, tht^refore, accumulating during 
the duration of Sub-period V. Its stratigraphic position makes it clear that the 
stmetures of Sub-period V were probably built before Kaniska and that layer 4 
represented the period of that niler. The .sealing had evidently got buried before 
the structures of Sub-period VI came into existence. 

On palaeographic grounds, the next three seals, one of Dusasata (pl. LII, 6) 
and two of the Saiva temple of Bhapotika (pl. LII. b) have been dated to early 
second century a. D. They were found in a layer which aecumiilated in the interval 
between Sub-periods VI and VII; they were, therefore, earlier than Sub-period 
Vll and may be ascribed to Sub-period VI. 

The last two seals, that of Pukhu (pl. LII, 7) and Utavriccha (pl. LII, 8), 
have been dated, <»n palaeographic grounds, to the early fourth century a. d. Both 
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of them were recovered from pits sealed by u layer which contained a coin of Ganendra. 
They, therefone. belonged to Sub-period VIII and indicated the occupation of the site 
till the first quarter of the fourth (a*ntury A. i). 


M. CONIT.USIONS 

From this discussion of the numismatic and the epigvaphic evidence, it is clear 
that the two lines of enquii’y have many points of contact and fully corroborate and 
supplement each other. They together establish the fact that the total occupation 
represented by structures from Sub-periods lA to VIII covered a period roughly 
from the middle of fourth century B. c. to the first quarter of the fourth century 
A. D. This computation gives each Sub-period an average duration of about seventy- 
five years. A period of nearly seven himdrcd years for an accumulation of 10 ft. 
may not appear to be an entirely speculative time scale. 

It will be observ'^ed that the propo.sed chronology for the sub-periods is in per¬ 
fect accord with all the known facts of history. The stratigraphical position of 
the uninscribed cast coins like the lanky-bull type and those with the elephant 
and arched hill symbols obtained from Sub-periods IB and II, is in consonance with 
their generally-accepted date. Similarly, the proposed date for Sub-period III— 
125 to 50 B. c.—goes well with the palaeography of the seal of Jarayadeva as also 
with the coins of Brhaspatimitra II. 

The above discussion has also revealed that the rulers of the later Mitra dynasty 
are to be placed between circa 100 B. c. and mid-first century a. d. 

To Sub-period V is assigned a date from a. d. 25 to 100, the circumstances of 
the discovery of the seal of Kaniska lending support to this view. The struc¬ 
tures of Sub-period V were built in the {)re-Kusana era in the times of the last Mitra 
rulers. 

The date for Sub-period XT is proposed as a. i). 100-175. This period, therefore, 
witnessed the downfall of the Kushanas and the l)egiuning of Magha supremacy. 
This date accord,s well with the discovery of the coins f)f the Kusgnas, of Neva and 
of Magha rulers in this Sub-period. 

The proposed date for Sub-period \'II is a. d. 175-250, which receives ample 
confiiTnation from the complete absence of inscribed coins of the earlier dynasties 
like the Kusanas and the Mitras, the occurrence of exclusively Magha coins and also 
the non-occurrence of any post-Magha coin. Sub-periovl VTI was. therefore, the 
epoch of Magha supremacy. 

Sub-])eriod VIII has been dated to a. d. 250-325. .\s explained earlier, the 

reason for proposing the terminal date as ,325 is the absence of any finds relating 
to the Gupta period and the presence of the coin of Ganendra in a layer which sealed 
not only the structures of Sub-period VIII but also closed the story of their destruc¬ 
tion. 

The fust five Pre-structural Sub-periods of Period II, represented by layers 
16 to 13, did not yield any datable material. Any date given to them must, therefore. 
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be only tentative. The life of mud-dwellings, though conditioned essentially by 
general environmental conditions, is normally much shorter than that of burnt 
bricks. Considering the general context of the site, an average duration of fifty 
years for each Sub-period may seem reasonable. 

The chronology of Period I is still more uncertain. Its strata were separated 
from those of Period II by a 9-ft. thick barren deposit, which makes the problem 
still more complicated, especially when the cause of the deposit is unknown. The 
accumulation of a 4-ft. thick deposit, consisting of layers 27 to 24, at least two of 
which were occupational, must have taken a considerable time. Keeping in view the 
occurrence of the Painted Grey Ware, the beginning of the period is tentatively 
ascribed to the first centuries of the first millennium b.o. 

To sum up, the Periods may be dated as follows:— 

Period, I representing the Painted Grey Ware era : Hivt quarter of the first 
millennium b.c. 

Period II, representing the N. B. P. Ware period : virca (iOO to second cen¬ 
tury B. c. 

Period III, representing the post-N. B. P. Ware : circa second century R, c.. 
to A. D. 325. 
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(’HAPTER IV 


LAY-OUT OF THE EXCAVATED AREA 

1. I HE ROAD 

'T’HE road (tig- "t and pi. V B) excavated in ('uttings KS-I and ivS-lIl furtned the 
hub of plaitning in this part of the city (pis. VB-VIIB). Every housi- had access 
to it either directly or throngh some lane or bye-lane. The area excavated by the 
Archaeological Survey in 11)37-HS was also linked rvith it by a major lane, no#t. 
M'hich, in turn, was joined by two i)ye-lane.^. 'Phis road ultimately joined one of 
the principal thoroughfares of the city connecting the habitalio/i in the centre of 
the city to the eastern gateway. The deep trough-like def)ression running from 
behnv the main central mound through the pillar to the (‘astt ni gateway possibly 
indicates the alignment of this ancient thoroughfare. I’he pillar pos.sihly stood at 
the junction of this principal th(»roughfare and the excavated road in the Cuttings 
KS-I and KS-III. An embhmt of piety atul religious exhortation, it would iiaturally 
stand at the junction of main thoroughfares, as a constant reminder from the em¬ 
peror to the people of K iusamt)i to follow tin* noble [mth of the Tathagata. 

According to the avaihdd(‘ evidence, the road wa.s oj-iginaHr built in Std)-])eriod 
lA, wheitalso the first Ijrick struetures were built. But it was chiring the snbsecpient 
Sub-period, IB, that the road was lahl properly and in a manner in wiiii h, with 
slight modifications in diflerent Sub-periods, it survived jaaetieully till the* end. 
Possibly it was also (hiring Sub-pi'riod IB that tin* iit\- was planned on a jiattern 
that persisted till the- end of the oeeupation of the site. Well-ydanmal houses built 
of burnt bricks sprang up along the roads and th(> lauc.s. 

According to the chronology proposed abo\c (j). liO), Sub-yieriod JB is dated 
to circa 275-200 B. c. It is not, therefore, improbable that this seetor of the city 
was planned and built in Asoka s time. Tradition has it that Asoka built a stnpa 
at Kausambi and also erected possibly two pillars in the city, one (d which has pro¬ 
bably now found its place in th(‘ Allahabad Fort. If this sunnise is eorieet, Asoka’s 
reign gave a filliy) to the growth of this ancient city. If further excavation brings 
forth evidence of a direct nature. .Anoka’s dominam e over the i it\ would acquire an 
altogether new significance. 


A. Fhask 1 (Sv B-cKH Ion lA > 

In Sub-period JA. the road, ne-arly 8 ft. wide, was laid out on the top of layer 12. 
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The road-metal consisted of tiny brickbats, mixed with A:a%A;ar, charcoal and plenty 
of compact clay. Formation of ruts indicates that traffic was fairly continuous. 

For sometime, the road seems to have been neglected, so much so that a thin 
layer of earth, no. 11, was allowed to accumulate over it. 

B. Phase II (Sub-pekioos IB and II) 

Phase II of the road represents its real size and nature. The road was widened 
to measure 16 ft., with a thickness of nearly 18 in. of metal. It was built of brick¬ 
bats mixed with kanlcar and powdered brick (surkhi), the top surface being hardened 
by a thick layer of brick particles and lime, which insured it against wear and tear. 
Tn spite of the fact that the traffic was heavy, as indicated by large number of ruts, 
thre phase of the road lasted for more than a century. 

As pointed out elsewhere, an extensive conflagration marked the end of Sub- 
period IB. But it is remarkable that the road remained practically unaffected by 
this conflagration. The accumulation of the gravel (layer 9) against the kerb, 
however, made the road-level with the contemporary living surface. 

, 0. Phase III (Sub-pebiod III) 

After the accumulation of layer 8, the road was again relaid. But neither in 
material nor in dimensions was it comparable with its earlier phase. Its width 
was reduced to about 11 ft., with only 10 in. thick road-metal, the surface being 
4 in. to 5 in. higher than the contemporary surface. It was built of tiny brickbats, 
kankar and brick particles mixed with clay. 

U. Phase IV (Sub-pebiod IV) 

In this phase the road was laid in layer 7, and measured nearly 12 ft. wide and 
1 ft. thick. It was built of small brickbats, kankar and powdered bricks. 


K. Phase V (Sub-pebiod V) 

This phase witnessed a great building activity, as indicated by the evidence 
of a large number of structures ascribable to the Sub-p<'riod. But, strangely enough, 
not much attention was paid to the road, the width of which was less than 12 ft., 
with 8 in as the maximum thickness. It is also sigudieant that the road suffered 
from comparative neglect even while layer 4 accumulated. Although specific rea¬ 
sons for this neglect are not known, it is not unlikely that the political eclipse of 
Kau^ambl after°the Kusana invasion might have been largely responsible for it. 


F. Phase VI (Sub-pebiod VI) 

In this Sub-period the road was rebuilt systematically. It was now approxi- 
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mately 15 ft. wide and the maximum depth of its bed was about I ft. The road- 
level was approximately 3 in. to 6 in. higher than the existing surfa.^e. On excava- 
tion, its surface was found to be with(nit undue undulations witli the ruts quite re 

gular and fresh. 


G. PmA.SK VII (SUB-PEKIOP VII) 


During this phase, the road was built again : first a bed of briek-paverneiit waa 
hud, over which metal, consisting of brick concrete, kmikar and surhhi, was spread 
ont.’makina a .soliil compact mass by the mixing of earth and heavy pounding. 


H. Phase VIII (Sub-pkriod VIll) im 

The road of this Sub-period was found in an extremely dilapidated condition 
in a portion of the excavated area. The top concrete had completely vanished 
leaving the original bed of brick pavement. It was encountered only 2 in. below 
surface. The original road-level, therefore, must have been higher than the present 
surface of the ground. 

From the foregoing it is seen that the road was originally built in Sub-period 
lA and continued down to Sub-period VIII. As such, it was (‘oeval with all the 
structural Sub-periods at the .site. 


2. THE LANES 

A number of lanes join the road both on the eastern and on tlie western sides. 
The [irincipal lanes, however, VI ere only two. The one on the western side (pi. VI A), 
marked Lane 1 (fig. 0), connected the block of i)uus» s 1. 2, 3 and 4 to the road. 
The lane on the eastern side (pi. VIII B). marked Lane 3. was a hmger one and con¬ 
nected to the toad not only Houses o and b of the, present excavation but also the 
houses exposed by 1937-38 exoavatimi. which, by the discovery of this laue, were 
thus put in a pro](er setting. 

A. Lank ! (pi. VI and pi. VII1) 

In all probability this laue was tormed in Sub-period IB. I'he earliest evidence 
of its probable existence was furnished by a ring-well (R. W. 2) belonging to Sub- 
period LA, although no associated structmes were recorded. Extensive disturbances 
that preceded the accumulation of gravel in this area sv.ggested the jirobability of 
the existence of walls on both the sides in a much e,,rI'‘L-r period. In Sub-period 
III and onwards, however, the evidence of structure was eontinuou.s down to Sub¬ 
period VII. 

Two walls, AS and AT, that flanked the lane on the northern and southern 
sides and a ring-well (R. W. 7) (pi. VIB) are attributable to Sub-period III. To Sub- 
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period IV belonged soakage-jaiB built in the middle of the lane (pi. V I A and pi. 
VII A). It is interesting to know that the upper two jars had perforated bottoms 
while the lowest was without any aperture. This device, therefore, would have 
been ill-suited for drainage or soakage purposes. It is not imlikely that the series 
of jars was used lor storing water to extinguish fire in times of emergency. Kau- 
tilya lays dow n rigorous injunctions lor storage of water on the roads and lanes. 

In Sub-perif)d V, Walls ANl and N1X2 fimiished very clear evidence that this 
lane was used by the occupants of Houses 2 and 3. Wall AN l was provided with a 
number of ])ost-holes attesting to the existence ol side-doors opening out in the lane. 

In Sub-period VI, a number of ( Toss-walls were erected in the lane. The cross¬ 
walls were each provided with a single-leaf door and an open drain (pi. VIII A). 
C^siderations of security from trespassers and thieves were responsible for the 
erection of these cross-w^alls. The lanes could be closed at night or in times of emer¬ 
gency, thus effectively sealing off the entire locality. During this Sub-period a note¬ 
worthy change occm-red in the drainage-system : the ring-wedls had gone out of 
vogue and were; substituted in the lane, as elsew'here in the city, by open or covered 
brick-built drains. The institution of the open drains in the lane presented no diffi¬ 
culties in drainage. But this aiTangement was less hygienic than the earlier device 
of ring-wells, which would not allow water, sewage, filth, etc., of the la.ne to reach 
the main road. The very elaborate drainage system of each lane insured the dis¬ 
charge of water and filth deep inside the ground where it got absorbed into the 
earth. The open drains, on the other hand, discharged themselves on the 
road and in many cases on tlu' main road itself. The latticed drain in Wall AKl 
may be cited as an example (pi. XXII B). If the drains of all the lanes, bye-lanes 
and the houses discharged themselves on the main road, the condition of the road 
and the plight of the passers-by can very' wcdl b(' imagined. 

In Sub-period VHl conside^rable encroachment was made on the lane (pi. VIII 
A). The greedy house-owner seems no longer to have cared for the municipal 
authority. With impmiity he extended into the lane the outer platform of his 
house. If the oven on this platiorm marked its original situation, it set a sea] 

on this citizen’s impunity. 

Of Sub-pewiod V'lII only a badly-mutilated wall wa.s exposed. The wall that 
flanked the lane on the southern side was also available up to one or twn courses. 

Thus the lane built in Sub-period lA remained in eontinuous use at least down 
to Sub-period VII. the penultimate phase of oeeupation at the site. It indicates 
that the a,li<rnment of the houses probably remained practically the same through- 
out these Sub-periods. 

B. LANe 3 tj)!. VIII B) 

Lane 3 conrunUed with the main road the blocks of houses lying on the east. 
It was fairly long, continuing in Block 3 and the area excavated in 1937-38. The 
entire available length of the lane was over _-00 ft. 
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The lane was orientated east-west and was formed by Walls BJl on the north 
and FK and DA on the south (pi. VIII B). It shared all the essential features of 
Lane 1, viz., (») drainage-arrangement, (ii) cross-walls and (Hi) accessibility to 
the occupants on both sides. In Sub-period III, a number of ring-wells were built 
to drain off the lane. In Sub-period VI, like Lane 1, it was provided with a number 
of cross-walls. The door-posts in Wall DA, however, showed that the blocks of rooms 
to the south had access to this lane through a door. It was not possible to ascertain 
if the blocks of houses on the north also had a similar access. 

Partly on account of the vertical natime of the dig and partly on account of 
late disturbances, the complete histoiy of the lane could not be fully ascertained. 
The existence of Tank 1 might imply that this lane came into existence in Sub¬ 
period II. The story, however, becomes clearer from Sub-period III. Wall BLl, 
as also Ring-wells 5 and 6, fully attests to the existence of this lane. It is clear 
that from Sub-period III to Sub-period VI the alignment of the houses in this area 
and the position of the lane remained the same. In Sub-period VII, however, the 
lane was shifted slightly to the south. This change was possibly necessitated by the 
modification in house-plans on both the sides of the lane during this period. 

3. THE BYE-LANES 

Joined to Lanes 1 and 3 were a number of bye-lanes. Of these, two were exca- 
rated in Cutting KS-III (marked 2 and 4 on fig. 6). 

A. Bye-lane 2 

This bye-lane branched off from Lane 1. According to the available evidence, 
it was built in Sub-period III during which Wall AN5 on its western side screened 
the courtyard of House 3. The cross-wall of this peiiod was available, however, 
only upto a height of one course. 

In Sub-period V the bye-lane was flanked on both the sides by walls, Wall API 
on the east and a rebuild of Wall AN5 on the west. The evidence of continued 
existence and use of the bye-lane is furnished by the successive rebuilds of Walls 
AN5 and API. In this Sub-period the bye-lane was provided with a pavement of 
concrete consisting of kcinkciT and surkni. 

With the rebuilding of the houses, the street-level of the bye-lane also rose. 
Consequently, its mouth, where it branched off from Lane 1, had also to be raised 
by the erection of a small wall. These accretions of different Sub-periods together 
assumed the appearance of a blocking wall (pi. VII B) clearly demarcated from 
Walls ANl and AP2. It is not improbable either that in some Sub-period it might 
have actually served that purjjose- 

B. BYe-lane 4 

This bye-lane branched off from Lane 3 and was flanked on the west by Wall 
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BL5 and on the east by Wall BV, and was only 1|^ ft. in width. Possibly it served 
as a service-lane for the blocks of houses lying on either side. The existence of a 
brick-built drain supports this hypothesis. 

On account of structural disturbances, it was not possible to ascertain the full 
history of the bye-lane. Presumably, it had the same history as Walls BL5 and BV. 

4. THE HOUSES 
A. Architectubk 

The exposed houses, like the contemporary ones at other excavated sites in the 
Gangetic plains, were built of bricks, the only evidence of wood being the post-holes 
and sockets for door-jambs. The use of wood in the roofing material is likely but 
not established by any remains. The structure of the houses was severely plain^ 
thus presenting a violent contrast with the religious edifices of a comparable age^ 
such as those at Bharhut and Sanchi and the cave-temples of the Deccan. Never¬ 
theless, even in the lack of embellishment, the houses, as exposed here and elsewhere, 
are important in that they afford a peep into the life of the common man. 

Bricks were laid in mud. The use of lime as a binding material was very rare, 
being confined to tanks, though the walls provided evidence of having been paint¬ 
ed with lime. In the earlier structures complete bricks, usually of good quality, 
were used : crude bricks and brickbats were reserved for floors, but in the later ones, 
particularly in Sub-periods VI, VII and VIII, bricks and brickbats were used without 
discrimination. Earlier structures were commonly despoiled by the builders of a 
subsequent one. Old fomidations were fully utilized for new structures (pi. XII). ■ 

In the main, the houses were aligned with the road and the lanes, which ran 
north-south and east-west. The e.arlier houses were orientated fairly correctly with 
the cardinal points, but in the later ones there is no rigid orientation. 

The walls had a vertical facing both externally and internally with('Ut ant' batter. 
The foundations of even massive walls were not carried to any great depth, only 
tliree or four courses being laid below the thejr existing surface. The facing of the 
walls was not very uniform, particularly in the later structures, where no attempt 
was made to obtain unifoimity in plan. T he few structures and rooms of Sub-period 
VH amply bear out this observation. 

Brick columns were extremely rare, only two instances having been met. with, 
one of them forming pilaster of a veranda In Floors were ordinarily built of bricks 
or brickbats laid flat. 

As no superstructure was available, it is difficult to determine with certainty 
how the houses were roofed. Some evidence was, however, provided by very large 
number of tiles recovered from different layers. The tiles were provided invariably 
with a hole in the top right comer and a number of grooved channels running length¬ 
wise. Through these holes they must have been attached to one another and collec- 
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vivcly to lh*‘ woodoo ..r bamboo frame of the inclined roof. In t utting K8-1. siu^b 
a roof had collapse*! inside the room itsell (pi. XVI A). 


Since the excavation was limitcJ in scope, it could not be ascei tained with an\ 
measure of conviction whether the houses had double storeys. Only two stair¬ 
cases came to light in the excavated trenches. The steps in Chitting KS-III 
were not steps in the real sense of the word but were formed by a partial overlapping 
of walls of two different Sub-periods ; tho.se in Cutting KS-I (pi. XIVA) might have 
led to a platform facing the road, but their situation inside the verandah makes 
such a conjecture doubtful. Imt it is not unlikely that this stanway led to thescwond 

storey of the verandah. 


The uidth of the dotns was deternimed by their situation. The main doors 
of the house.s were fairly wide, ranging between d ft. 9 in. and 4 It. 9 in. The other 
doors mea.sured about ft. (i in. The doors of the rooms had probably only one 
leaf. In an e.xceptioual case, for one door-jamb two holes, near each other, Avere 
found. Pos.sibJy one of the door-posts only functioned as a support for the real 
door-jamb. In all probability, the doors were spanned by flat wooden lintels. 


The (tricks were flat and oblong, tho.se in the earlier peiiods being larger than 
in lat<'r periods. The bricks of Sub-periods I and II mea.sured 19 x 13 x3| in., 
whereas those of Sub-periods V and VI measin ed only 14 x 11 x 2|- in. The size of 
bricks therefore helps to determine the Sub-period to which the structure belongs, 
but the prohleui is veiy often complicated by the frequent reuse of earluT bricks 
in later structures. A careful analysis is. thendore. ma-di-d to form a workable chart 
ofbricksizes of dilh-reiit Sub-jieriods. 

The plan of the houses was. to an extent, determined by the orientation ofthe 
road and the lanes described above. Jr. all. six houses were exjiosed. but due 
partly to the vertical nature of the excavation and jiaitly to the structural 
disturbanees of the sit*, it was difficult to make Dut the complete and coherent 
plan of each house. 

Although the hour-es had individual featiire.s, the basic plan of each .seems to 
have been iiiiuh the same. 1 hey consisted ol two apartments, inner and outer, 
probably used largely b> women and men re.speetively. There was a larger number 
of rooms in the inner apartment than in the outer. In one ease there yyas <-videnee 
that a set of rooms bad been built around tlie inner courtyard. The walls of the 
emter rooms of the outer courtyard were sometimes siib.stituted (ly wooden posts. 
^.g. in House 3. (pi. XV’J B). Sometimes, as in House I. veiandalis were add<al iu 
front of the outer rfionis of the outer apartment. 


B. Horsr; 1 

The earliest remains of this house belonged to Sub period JB. but it was only 
from Sub-period V. that some sort of a coherent plan took shape. The successive 
floors (pJ. X) formed part of the inner courtyard of this house. The courtyard 
had been enclosed by sets of rooms, presumably on all the aides, though those on the 
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•eastern, northern and partly on the western sides alone were laid bare. To the east 
of the rooms of the eastern wing was a small inner courtyard encompassed by a set 
of two rooms of unequal lengths. The inner and the outer courtyards were connected 
by a narrow passage formed by Walls WW4 and YY. In Sub-period VI, a verandah 
facing east was added. Thus, to reach the inner courtyard one had to pass through 
the outer verandah, the small courtyard and the main eastern wing. In Sub-period 
VII, the verandah was possibly replaced by an open platform on the road. 

In all likelihood, the inner coirrtyard and the set of rooms on its four sides formed 
the female apartment and the outer courtyard, the two rooms and the verandah 

(pi. XI) were occupied by the menfolk. If the sealing discovered in this house 
represents the name of the owner, Vimana was the occupant of the house in Sub- 
period IV. 

C. Housr - 

This house was separated from House I by a narrow bye-lane. On account 
of very extensive despoliation of the site, this house was almost completely robbed 
of its bricks. The tank (marked 2 on fig. 3 and pi. XVIII), belonged to this house. 
Rooms formed by Walls NN1-NN5, JJ1-JJ5 etc. constituted in different periods one 
of the wings of the house. It is not uiilikely that, like House 1, this one also onoe 
extended right upto the Road. 


D. Housk 3 

Bomided on the south by Lane 1 and on the east by Bye-lane 2, this house 
was built on a different plan. The main courtyard was encompassed by sets of 
rooms only on the southern and western and probably on the northern sides, there 
being none on the eastern. Only a single wall screened the courtyard from Bye- 
lane 2. The division of the house into men’s and women’s apartments also followed 
a different plan : its western side was possibly reseiwed for men, since an open room, 
with its roof supported on wooden posts (pi. XIV B), could hardly suit the con¬ 
venience of women. The seal of Jarayadeva in Brahmi script of the early second 
century B. c. was discovered in the courtyard of Sub-period II. Though the walls 
of the different Sub-periods were no longer available, the successive floors in the 
north-eastern comer proved that the hou.se had continued in occupation from Sub 
period II to Sub-period VI. In Sub-period VII this house was possibly abandoned, 
and above the foundations of Walls AM.5. .AN4. ANl, Tank 3 was built (fig. 5). 

E. Hocsk 4 

This house was boundefl on the west by Bye-lane 2, on the south by Lane i 
and on the east by the main road itself. The floors of Sub-periods VI and VII (pi. 
XIX A) forbade deeper digging, with the result that the complete plan of this house 
could not be recovered. An interesting feature was the bath-room, belonging to 
Sub-period VI. 
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Of all the excavated houses. House 5 constituted a class by itself. The plans 
the different Sub-periods could be ascertained with some measure of certainty. 
The house originated in Sub-period II, although its plan in this Sub-period could 
not be fully determined. It was rebuilt in Sub-period III. In Sub-period IV 
sets of rooms on southern, eastern and northern sides were built to enclose a courtyard, 
there being none on the western aide. Wall BLl formed the outer wall on the 
western aide. Walls BJ2 and BPl contained a passage from the courtyard to a 
lane, the precise outlines of which could not be determined. The courtyard was 
possibly partitioned into two equal halves. 

In Sub-period V the plan was considerably modified by the extension of Wall 
BJI and by the addition of Wall BL5, which, with Walls BL4, BSl and BS2, formed 
two more rooms attached to the two rooms in the eastern wing. 

In Sub-period VII, the plan was again modified. Rooms 4 and 5, of Sub-periods 

IV and V, were now abandoned. The courtyard was considerably narrowed by 
the addition of two verandahs (pi. XVII B). 

While the above description sums up the story of the inner apartment of this 
house enclosed by walls BLl, BJI, BL5 and BRl, that of the outer apartment is 
not clear. It is definite that the outer apartment did exist notably in Sub-periods 

V and VI, though it might have come into existence much earlier. The existence 
of Tank 1, which seems to have constituted an important feature of the outer court¬ 
yard, may imply that the latter was built much earlier, possibly in Sub-period II,. 
although the details of its plan are lacking. 

G. House 6 

This house was separated from House 5 by a veiy narrow lane formed in Sub- 
period VI by Walls BL5 and BV. A larger portion of the house had been excavated 
in 1937-38 but refilled subsequently. Moreover, the entire area was so much crowded 
with structures of later Sub-periods that the plan, particularly of earlier Sub- 
periods, could not be determined, 'fhe house, in all probability, was first built in 
Sub-period III, if not earlier. 

6. THE DRAINAGE-SYSTEM 

A remarkable feature of the excavation was the light it threw on the drainage- 
system of Kau^ambi. The various devices in vogue included ring-wells, soakage- 
jars, terracotta pipe drains, open brick drains and brick tanks. 

■ A. Ring-wells XX A 

The ring-wells, constituted of terracotta rings of an average height of 6 in., 
placed one upon the other, were very commonly used to drain off water from court- 
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yards, houses and lanes. Two, or sometimes three, rings completed a circle which 
had an average diameter of 2 ft. 6 in. When excavated completely, a ring-well 
looted like a ribbed terracotta column sunk in the floor of a house or the pavement 
of a lane. As many as thirteen ring-wells were exposed. 

None of the fully-excavated ring-wells, reached the estimated contemporary 
water-level and they could not, therefore, have served as water-wells. They were 
foxind packed, on the other hand, with material typical of drains. The concen¬ 
tration of as many as three to four ring-wells in the same house seemed to denote 
that when the soakage capacity of one had been exhausted, another was built in the 
same area. They were, therefore, used primarily for sewage-purposes. Those in the 
lanes served as vertical drains for the intake of rain-water which was drained 
below the surface where it was automatically soaked. 

According to the available evidence, the ring-wells had a long history at this 
site extending from Pre-structural Phase IV to Sub-period IV or from circa 450 
to about 50 B. C. This, therefore, was the most popular drainage device of the people 
using the N. B. P. Ware. 

This system is still in vogue in the western districts of U. P., where it serves 
both as a well and a soakage-pit. 

Ring-well 1 was the earliest ring-well, built when layer 13 was the living surface 
and as such is ascribable to Pre-structural Phase IV. 

Ring-well 2 was excavated in Lane 1, at a time when the top of layer 11 consti¬ 
tuted the living surface, and is thus related to Sub-period lA. 

Ring-wells 3 and 4 were contemporary with each other and were built in Sub¬ 
period II when the gravel-layer 9 had accumulated. 

The largest concentration of ring-wells, however, was in Sub-period III, to 
which belonged Rhig-wells 9 and 10 in Lane 3 and Ring-well 7 in Lane 1. Of these, 
Ring-w^ell 10 was the only one which w'as used in two successive Sub-periods. 

Ring-w^ell 12 might have also belonged to Sub -period III, but the stratifica¬ 
tion was unfortunately not clear. 

Ring-well 13 was built against the eastern face of Wall BL4. The evidence 
in this case is conchisive that the ring-well ceased to function in Sub-period V. It 
was found filled to the brim with filth and refuse and a large number of bricks. 

B. SOAKAGK-JAKS 

This system, though serving an identical purpose as the ring-w'ells, was not so 
common. In a cylindrical pit, a number of jars w^ere placed one above the other. 
The bottoms of all the jars were perforated. Water and sewage were thus carried 
down below and soaked by the heat generated within. 

It is also possible that they were used for another purpose as well. In certain 
cases where bottom of the lowest jar was unperforated, the jars could not have been 
used for soakage. In such cases, particularly where they were situated in the lanes. 
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the jars might have been used for storing water as a precaution against outbreak 
of fire. Kautilya' visualizes elaborate arrangements of this type. 

Three examples of this type were excavated, two in Cutting KS-I and the 
remaining one in Cutting KS-III. 

Soakage-jar 1 was located at the extreme western end of House 1 and belonged 
to f?ub-period III. 

Soakage-jar 2 was built while the top of layer 7 constituted the living surface 
and is equated to Sub-period IV. It is the most majestic example of this system. 
As many as seven jars were placed one above the other. 

Soakage-jar 3 located in Lane 1 (pi. V'll A) was con tern poraiy with no. 2. 
It is to be noted that the bottom jar was imperforated. 


C. Terracotta drains 

The use of terracotta pipes for drains is fairly old. It was known to the Harap- 
pans and was even noticed at Knossos and Nurzi.^ But terracotta pipes were used 
at Kausambi in an entirely different manner, for whereas in the Harappan 
cities, in Crete and in Mesopotamia, the pipes were used vertically, in Kausambi 
they were used horizontally. These pipes were made on w'heel and were carefully 
fitted into one another to obtain the required length. 

Drain I, the earliest example of its kind, was exposed in Cutting KS-111, laid 
into the gravel-layer 9. Sub-period II. Only a few fragments of one pipe were 
available. 

Drain 2, situated in Cutting KS-Jll, comjnised a number of pipes laid into 
layer S, Sub-period III (pi. XX B). 

Drain 3, belonged to Sub-period IV and comprised a number of pipes (pl.XlXB). 

Thus, according to the available evidence, this drainage device was current 
at Kausambi from Sub-period II to Sub-period IV. This system remained in vogue 
in the eastern districts of L. P. till recent years. 

D. Brick drains (PI. XXI-XXII) 

About the Hist century a. d. brick-built drains came into vogue at Kausambi. 
Like a modem drain, two walls enclosed a channel, which was very often uncovered, 
in all, twelve examples of such drains were exposed during the present excavation. 
These have been described in their proper places (below. Chapter V). Excepting 
a doubtful example from Sub-period II, they ranged in date from Sub-period IV 
to Sub-period VIII. Only one amongst these was covered, the rest being open. 

^ Arthaia^tra. Prnkarria ob. p 145 {Erl Sama SS'itri). 

^ M ir-hall. Mohnijo-dam mid thf Ivdv^ Pirihmfinv (London. 1931). vol. I. p. 280 
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E. Tanks 

The brick tanks constituted a class by themselves. These tanks, described 
in details elsewhere (below Chapter V), were neither soakage-pits nor drains but 
were utilized as septic tanks, which could be periodically cleared. An easy 
descent was made possible by the set of holes in one comer. In no other way it 
is possible to explain the holes. In one case, in Tank 3, they served no obvious 
purpose. Three such tanks were excavated. 

Tank 1, in Cutting KS-III, was the earliest and was built in Sub-period II. 
Tank 2 (pi, XVIII) was possibly built originally in Sub-period IV. The latest was 
3, which belonged to Sub-period VII. 



CHAPTER V 


THE STRUCTURES 

1. PRE-BRICK STRUCTURES (Fig. 2) 

^HE Sub-periods of habitations could be easily discerned where walls, floors, 
brick-built drains and similar materials were readily available. But these were 
confined to the upper 9 ft. of the deposit below which there was no evidence of brick 
structures. 

For ascertaining the habitational Sub-periods below this 9 ft. deposit one had 
to rely on indications of a different character, viz., road-levels, mud walls, ring-wells, 
refuse-pits, etc. Whereas in Period I, no Sub-periods were determined, in Period 
II, five such Sub-periods were recorded, although the evidence was extremely scanty. 
In the absence of a better and more expressive term these have been described as 
Pre-structural Phases I to V. 


A. Pbe-stbuctueal I 

It has been pointed out earlier (p. ) that layers 23 to 17 were completely 

barren. A few pits dug out from the top of layer 17, are the indications of the ear¬ 
liest human activities in Period II. These pits yielded the characteristic N. B. P. 
Ware. Besides pottery, the pits contained beads and charcoal fragments indicative 
of human occupation near about. 

B. Pee-structubal II 

At the top of layer 16, evidence of human habitation was furnished by a large 
number of pits, containing the same materia l as the pits of the earlier phase. 

C. Prb-stbuctfeal III 

The most important structure of this Sub-period was a kachdia wall (K- 
wall 1) (Fig. 6). It was a mud wall, made of blocks of clay piled one above the 
other and pressed together. The wall was available to a maximum height of 1^ ft. 
Its foundations were laid in layer 15. 

D. Pee-stbuctfeal IV 

The material remains of this Sub-period are more numerous. Kachcha walls 
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2, 3 and 4 along with the associated kachcha floor and Ring-well 1 belong to this 
Sub-period (Fig. 3). 

Kachcha wall 2 was a mud wall made of blocks of clay piled in a heap and pressed 
together, much in the same fashion as persists even today. 

The foundation of Kachcha wall 3 was laid in layer 14. It was available to a 
total height of 1 ft. 4 in. and was traced to a length of 14ft. The return-wall, K- 
wall 4 was 2 ft. 10 in. wide and was available to a length of 6 ft. 2 in. The two 
together formed a room, the complete plan of which could not be ascertained. 
Associated with these walls was a floor in which were built two furnaces or pits con¬ 
taining what looked like some decomposed material. From this floor were recovered 
a large number of antimony-rods. 

Ring-well 1, situated 14 ft. 5 in. below the present surface, had a diameter of 
2 ft. 5 in. Only very few rings, however, could be exposed. Its discovery throws 
interesting light on the drainage-system of the Period. 

The noteworthy feature of the Sub-period, however, was a portion of a street 
which was used at least in two Sub-periods, the earlier one being contemporary with 
K-walls 2 and 3. The street was paved with gritty concrete. 

E. Pre-steucttjeal V 

This Sub-period was represented by a floor on the top of layer 13 immediately 
below the earliest phase of the main road (pi. VII fig. 3). A very large number of 
pits were dug during this Sub-period. On account of the vertical nature of the 
dig, it was not possible to determine the cause of this disturbance. Another floor, 
composed of burnt earth, nearly 4 in. in thickness, and sealed by layer 12, also be¬ 
longed to this Sub-period. 

2. BRICK STRUCTURES (Sub-periods I-IV) 

A. SUB-PEEIOD lA 

This Sub-period marks a new epoch in the history of habitation in this area. 
The main road was built during this Sub-period, to which also belong Ring-well 
2 and the second phase of the street in Cutting KS-III. Ring-well 2, equated with 
layer 12, was discovered in an extremely dilapidated condition. The street was 
made of powdered brickbats mixed with mud and was separated from the earlier 
one by a thin clayish deposit. 


B. SUB-PEEIOD IB 

The structures of this Sub-period comprised Floors 1 to 4 (pis. X and XII) 
and Wall BC, available to a height of only three courses. All the floors were 
built, of brickbats. In the following Sub-pariod the entire area seems to have been 
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levelled after the deposit of the heavily-charred gi-avei-layer 9. Thus, the earlier 
structures of the site Avere almost completelA' destroyed. The structures of this 
Sub-period IB were, therefore, veiy’ few in numbei' itnd almost in a dilapidated con¬ 
dition. 


C. .SUB-PERlOO II 

Walls rU, VV, BRI. BR2. BR3. BR4, BD and BE, Tank 1, Terra( otta Drain 
1 and Ring-wells 3 and 4 were built during this Sub-period. 

Way UU AV’as available upto a height of four courses only and Avas about 12 in. 
in width. Wall VV, available to a height of only three courses, AA^as situated north 
of Wall UU and ran parallel to it. It is not unlikely that these two walls AA’ere the 
corresponding AA-alls of the same room the return -aar 11s of Avhich were not available. 
Walls BRl, BR2, BR3 and BR4 constituted the most important structural re¬ 
mains of the Sub-period. Though the eA’idence Avas not conclusive, it is not unlikely 
that the house later associated Avith Dutuka w as originally built during this period. 
Walls BD and BE AA ere very fragmentai A . Of thes(\ the former \A’as available to 
a height of five courses. 

The most important structure of the Sub-period 11 was 'I' luk 1. Built of brick¬ 
bats, the tank was obviously of a poor construction in comparisoTi Avith the other 
tanks. The tank, Avhich had a total available depth of 10 ft. 10 in., was constructed 
in a manner that after every fourteenth course there was an offset or a ledge of about 
4 in. width. At the level of each offset, the builders made two .square holes in the 
sonth-AA'e.steni comer, one each in the southern and AA estem side. 

Of Teiracotta Drain I, only a fragment of one of the pi]x*s was obtained. The 
drain .seems to haA’e been de.stroyed by a pit of later period. 

Ring-well .3 (pi. XX A), equated witli oraAnd-kaycr 9. w.is only partialh 
excavated. 


1). Sl-B-PEKIon ill 

Walls EE, 00, S8I, SS2. BJl. BLI. BL2. BL3, BL4, t’Fl, CE2, (’B2, CBl, CA. 
AR. AS, AT, DK. DL, DM and DN, Floors o, 6, 7, 8 and 9. Ring-wells 5. 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 10 and Soakage-jar 1 were built during this Sub-period. Walls BRl, BR2. 
BR.3 and BR4 of the previoris Sub-period continued in use during this Sub-period 
also. 

Wall EEl, .ivailable to a ma.ximum height of ten coursi-s, ran east-west. The 
return-walls, evidence for Avhich existed only at the comer, \A ere completely destroyed. 
Two sizes of bricks \Aere used : 19 x 11x3 in. and 18 x 12x2-7 in., the foi-mer being 
more numerous. Related to this vA-all was Floor o, made entirely of brickbats. In 
the AA-estem comer of the floor was discoA^ered a circular pit, 2 ft. 8 in. in diameter 
and 1 ft. 6 in. in depth. At its bottom was a jar (S.J. 1), of which the mouth alone 
could be exposed. It seemed likely that above this jar the pit contained another 
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jar, possibly with perforated bottom. If this assumption be correct this would be 
the earliest example of a soakage-jar. 

Wall 00 overlay the gravel-layer and was available up to a height of four 
(ourses onlj'. The size of the bricks used was 19x 2x3 in. 

Walls SSI and SS2 ran parallel and possibly represented the side-walls of a drain, 
a lthough the evidence was not conclusive. Wall SSI was available up to a height 
of live courses only. Wall BJl was the southern outer wall of a house, probably 
of Dutuka, situated immediately to the north of Lane 3. Walls BLl, BL2, BL3 
and BL4 formed with BJl and BJ2 a number of rooms, the complete plan of which 
could not be ascertained. 

Wall CF2 ran parallel to BRl, the two walls forming a lane, the precise extent 
of which could not be determined on account of the extensive robbings of later periods. 
Wall CFl was a return-wall of CF2. Walls CAl, CBl and CB2 also formed a room, 
the precise plan of which was not clear. The floor of the room was constructed of 
full bricks of the size of 17 ^ 11 X2|: in. 

Wall AR was partially exposed. Only the lower four courses of the wall be 
longed to Sub-period III. Wall AS was possibly the return-wall. This wall flanked 
Lane 1 on its northern side. Wall AT, only a small part of which was exposed, 
flanked Lane 1 on its southern side. Walls DK, DL. DM and DN were very frag¬ 
mentary. 

As many as seven floors, numbered 5 to 11, belonged to this Sub-period. Com¬ 
plete outline of none of them, however, could be determined. The floors had one 
A'ommon feature, viz- small-sized brickbats laid in mud in a very rough manner. 
Floor 5 was associated with Wall EE. Floor 6 was excavated in a disturbed condi¬ 
tion. Part of it covered the mouth of Ring-well 5. Floor 7 was associated with 
Ring-w'ell 10. Floor 8 was the earliest floor in Ciitting KS-III and possibly repre¬ 
sented the pavement ot the courtyard of a house associated with Jarayadeva, whose 
•sealing was discovered immediately’ above this floor. It was built of gritty concrete 
with broken brickbats. Floor 9 was found to be extensively robbed. Floor 10 
was associated with Wall AR and seemed to have represented the pavement of the 
courtyard of the house, bounded on the east by the main road, on the south 
by Lane 1 and on west by Bye-lane 2. Floor 11 w'as possibly associated with Walls 
CFl and CF2, but on account of the t'stensive robbings of later Sub-period neither 
its outline nor its association with other contemporary* structures could be determined 
with certainty. 

Tank 1 of the earlier Sub-period was repaired in Sub-period III and a small 
room was built against it on its western side. According to the available evidence, 
the walls of the tank were raised by at least 2 ft. 6 in. A brick floor was laid inside 
the tank at a depth of 10 ft. 7 in. from the brim. Evidently by this time the lower 
3 ft. of the tank had become filled up by the refuse of the earlier Sub-period, so that 
a necessity was felt to raise the enclosing walls. The discovery of the brick pave¬ 
ment at the bottom clearly indicated that the tank could not have been used for 
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the purpose of sewage since stagnated dirty water would be extremely unhygienic 
and would thus defeat the very purpose for which the tank was built. More pro¬ 
bably, therefore, it was used as a receptacle of ash and dry refuse which could be 
periodically cleaned. The set of holes in the comers helped in getting down for 
periodical cleaning. 

E. Sub-peeiod IV 

In this Sub-period earlier Walls AR, BJl, BJ2, BLl, BL2, BL3, BL4, BRl, 
BR2, BR3, and BR4 continued in use though with slight modifications, while Walls 
DD, LLl, LL2, LL3, LL4, BOl, B02, B03 and B04 etc. were independent erec¬ 
tions. 

On account of the new erection of these walls the plan of the house noticed 
earlier underwent considerable modification. Wall DDl was available only up to 
a maximum height of four courses. It was built of re-used bricks of the size of 
20x12.5x2.7 in. Walls LLl, LL2, LL3 and LL4, forming a rectangular room, 
were 16 ft. 9 in. x 9 ft. 3 in. in size, probably built along with Tank 2 below, p. ). 
Of these. Wall LL4 was badly robbed. The walls were built of full-sized bricks. 

Floors 12 to 18 belong to this Sub-period. While some of them represented 
pavements of the courtyards or rooms, others functioned as pavements leading to 
ring-wells, roads and lanes. Floors 12 and 13 were probably parts of the same 
floor, which was equab d with W^all DD. Floor 14 (pi. X) represented the floor 
of the courtyard of a house. No associated walls, however, were exposed. Be¬ 
tween this floor and Wall 00 of Sub-period III there was a thick accumulation of 
debris containing large number of pots, some of which had stamped decorations on 
the body, their chief motif being a variant of the mountain-symbol of the coins. On 
account of the superimposition of later floors, the extent of this floor could not be 
determined. Floor 15 was built of brickbats laid in mud (pi. XII A). Floor 
16, covering an earlier floor, formed the floor of a courtyard. Floor 17 was excavated 
in a completely robbed state and was superimposed by a floor of sub-period VII. 
Floor 18 was associated with Wall AR. It was destroyed by an extensive pit. 

Tank 2 (pi. XVIII) was the most important structure exposed during the pre¬ 
sent excavation. The tank measured at the existing top level 6 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 2 in. 
and had a depth of 16 ft. 5 in. At every sixteenth course there wus a 4 in. wide 
ledge. In all there were four such ledges, with the result that at the lowest ledge 
the tank measured 5 ft. 2 in. X 2 ft. 10 in. The size of the bricks used was 18 X 
12 X 2.7 in., the brickwurk shows an English bonding. This was the only structure 
where lime had been used as mortar. Evidence for the use of lime plaster also was 
available. In the south-wastem comer of the tank ther e were two holes, about 
10 in. deep, one each in the southern and western walls. The stratigraphy of the 
tank was completely disturbed by subsequent robbings. 

The ring-wells were not as commonly used during this Sub-period as in Sub¬ 
period III. Only two ring-wells of this Sub-period were exposed. Of these. Ring- 
well 10 was in fact originally built in Sub-period III but was re-used in Sub-period 
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liing-well 13, iiev, ly fonstructed in this Sub-period irtimediately against the 
wall BL4 was excavated to a depth of 7 ft. 5 in. and showed tAventvseven rings (pi. 
XX A). 

Ihe drainage-system ol the Sub-period Mas marked by the use of s<»akage-jars. 
Soakage-jar 2 (Fig. 8) consisted of seven jars placed one above the other, each a^bout 
2 ft. 8 in. in height, the total depth of the sink being 15 ft. 10 in. The bottom of 
these jars were perforated for the passage of duty water. The pit into which these 
jars were placed rvas roughly cylindrical in section and neairly as vide as the girth 
ot the jars. The jars leaned against the southem side of the pit, the northern side 
showing brick packing, the purpose of which vas to maintain the jars in position 
for the effective functioning of the system. Soakage-jar 3 (pis. VI A & VII A) 
provided the best-preserved example of this type of drainage. Out of the four jars 
that constituted this sink, three were (‘xcavated almost in completely intact condi¬ 
tion. The topmost had been partially broken. Soakoge-iar 3 was .sunk when 
layer 7 was the living surface. At the bottom of the lowest jar, which was unper¬ 
forated, were found a number of stones. 

Terracotta Drain 3 and Brick Drain 7 (possibly c(jvered) also belonged to this 
Stib-period. 


F. SuB-PKKiot) V (Fig. 4) 

'This Sub-period was marked by a great building activity at the site. !More 
than seventy walls belonging to this Sub-period were exposed during the present 
excavation, prominent amongst them being Walls AAl, AA2, AA3, AA4, IVIMl, 
MM2, HH. NNJ, NN2. NN3, NX4, XX5, WWl, WWi>, WW3, WW4, YY, XX, 
AJl, AJ2, AJ3, AJ4, AD, AXl, AX2. AX3. AX4, AX5. AMI, AM2, AMS. AM4. 
AMo, BLo. BSl, BS2. FKI. DA. DB. DC. AV\. AP_>. APS, AP4. APo, AW, AY, 
BGl, BG2and BW. 

W^alls AAl, AA2, AA3 and AA4 tornu’d two rooTiis. ihe size oi the bricks used 
was 18 to 17.5 X 12 x 2.5 in. Floor 19 was built a.t :i height of five courses from the 
bottom of the wall. 

Walls IVnVIl and 1VI1\I2 toruu-d a room, but the area was so much disturbed that 
the outline of the room and its connexion with other structures could not be c.scer- 
tained. Wall HH was also built during this period but its relation either with Wall 
MM or Brick Tank 2 could not be ascertained. W^alls XXl and XX^3. orientated 
north-south and available to a height of twentyone coimscs, were traced to a lencth 
of 21 ft. 3 in. With Walls XX2, XX4 and XX5, they formed three rooms, mea¬ 
suring 5 ft. 8 in. by 7 ft. 10 in. The warlls probably supported a roof of tiles, tbe 
debris of which was found lying on the floor (PI. XVI A). Wall XX2 flanked 
Lane 1 on its northern side. Wall BR of Sub-period IV was re-used in this Sub¬ 
period also. The difference between the two phases uf the wall was best illustrated 
by bricks : in Sub-period IV full-sized bricks were used, whereas in Sub-period V 
bricks and brickbats were used without discrimination. A jar associated with 
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Floor 21 of this period was also excavated. Walls WWl. WW2, WW3 and WW4 
were originally built during this Sub-period. All these walls formed rooms of House 
]. Wall XX was built against northenr face ofWallWVA^2, but their exact rela¬ 
tionship however could not l)e ascertained. Wall YY ran parallel to Wall WW4. 
Walls AJl, AJ2, AJ3 and AJ4 fomn^d the outermost rf)oms of House 1. The northern 
room measured 19 ft. 4 in. < 17 ft. 7 in. Wall AD, available to a height of ten 
courses only, screened the outer-courtyard of House 1. 

Walls AXl, AX2, AN3, AX4 and AX5 formed two rooms in the southeni wing 
of House 3. Wall ANl was situated irnmediately to the north of Lane 1. In the 
comer formed by Walls AK2 and AN.], there were three post-holes, the exact 
function of which could not be determined. Possibly it was a one flap-door. Evi¬ 
dence for a door providing access to Lane lio. 1 was provided bj a post-hole in Wall 
ANl (pi. XVI B). Walls AMI, AM2, AM3, AM4 and AM5 formed the three rooms 
in the western wing of this House. Walls AM4 and AM.l with Walls ANl and AN3 
and AN4 formed room No. 3 in the southwt'stem comer of tht' hf)irse, containing 
the main door of the house. The distance betw'een the two post-holes, of which 
there were very clear trac( s in Wall AM5, was 4 ft. 10 in. Thus, even by present 
day standards the main door was fairly wide. The roof in roon) No. I was supported 
on wooden posts, the holts of which survived in Walls AMS and partialh- in AM2. 
'I’he distance betw^een the two inner post-hoks was 1 ft. 5 in. and between these and 
the outer ones was 2 ft. 5 in. In Wall AMI there was a very small hole, which in¬ 
dicated tl\e socket for the door-post. I’he coiTesptmding socket seems to have been 
destroyed. This door connected rooms 1 and 2 of the henist^ witl* the courtyaj-d. 

Walls BLl, BL2, BL3, BL4, BJl end BJ2 of tlie previous Sub-period were 
iciaiilt during this Sub-period. Of these. Walls BL2 and BL4 sht>w ed a considerable 
bulge <jvcr the corresponding walls <4 the earlier period. Th(' trection of Malls 
BL5. BSl and BS2 completely altered the jden of Hons(' .I in tlie eastern side. To 
tlie hack of Boi'ins 3, 4 : ud .7 were added two roon's and a gat( way. M’aH BL5 
was 'oadlv robbed. M’alls POi. B02 and B03 of the ])icvioiis Sub-period were 
rebuilt during this Sub-period. Mkdis FKl and DA formed the southern i)oundary 
of Lane 3, and M^'clls DB and DC probably servtd as blockings for the lane. M’alls 
API AP2, AP3, AP4 and APo formed two rooms in the western wing of House 4. 
The lower five courses of this complex belonged to Sub-period Y. Between Walls 
\P1 and ANo run Pve-lane. 2. M'all AR wars rebuilt again during this Sub-period. 
This w ill now was less wide than in the previous Sub-period. Walls AW and AY 
were excaivatcd in a badly-mutilated condition, shorn of ail contcxi. M’aiJs BGl 
cTid BG2 pi’ovided the boundary of House 5, Avhich was scretjied from the main 
road bv MY 11 BGl. Wall BW was available only up to a height of six courses. Ihe 
entire area around this was so crowded with structmes of the later Sub-periods that 
it w'as not possihk to deternsine the relation of this wall with other contemporary 
structures. The post-holes in the wall indicated that it onc'O contained the door for 
the room. MYlls BRl, BE2, BR4. BV, CBl, CB2 and CB3 of the earlier Sub-period 
were rebuilt in this Sub-period also. Drain 8 was covered and MY11CB3 was extended 
westwards to meet MYlls CBl and CB2 at their junctions. Attached to it and 
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immediately to the north of it was erected a brick column td' which the base alone 
survived, available to a height of three courses was built of bricks with rounded 
edges. The sockets in Wall CB3 indicated that there was a door between this column 

and Wall CBl. 

The floors of this period, in general, shared the characteristics of the earlier 
ones, in the sense that they were mostly built of brickbats laid in mud. Floor 19 
was related to Walls AAl and AA2. Its level, however, was higher than the bottom 
of the walls. Floor 20. built of brickbats, w^as as.sociattd with Wall HH. F\oor 
21 partly concealed the floors of the earlier Sub-period and was itself overlaid by 
floors of later Sub-period. It could be exposed only at places where the upper 
floors had already been robbed. Floor 22 was built against Wall RR and was 
available in a very fragmentary condition. A jar, which probably served the 
purpose of soakage for this floor was also excavated. Floor 23 w'as in the outer 
courtvard of House 1 and was much more carefully laid than the other contemporary 
floors. A post-hole in this flccw has remained an enigma. Floor 24. built along 
Wall AD, was available in a disturbed condition ; possibly it foinucl a part of Floor 
23. Floor 25, almost completely robbed, was in the courtyard of House 3. Floor 26 
formed the floor of the main courtyard of House 5 and because of its successive 
rebuilds it had become at least 10 brick-courses thick and in a nutshell contained 
the entire history of the House. 

Four brick diuins nos. 3-6 belonged to this Sub-period. Drain 3, lunning 
south to north along the western face of "Wall AAl, was only six in. wide. It was 
available to a length of 13ft. The southern portion of the chain was badly disturbed. 
Drain 4, running w^est to east, w'as available to a length of 4 ft. 10 in. and wt.s 8 in. 
wide. On account of the disturbed stratigraphy of the aiea, the exact relationship 
of this drain with Tank 2 was not clear but in all probability it discharged itself into 
this tank. Drain 5, traced to a length of 9 ft., was 6 in. wide. From its situation, 
it seemed to have served House 5. Drain (i served Tin* main courtyard of House 5. 
It was not unlikely tliaT tbisch-aiii discharged it.self in Drain 5. 


G. SoB-PKKTOP VI (Fig. 5) 

A vast majority (jf the walls of Snb-[.eriod V were re-iist d in Sub-period VI. 
They included AAl, AA2, AA3, AA4, NNl, NN2, NN3, NN4, NN5, WWl, WWo, 
XX, YY, AD, AJ1-AJ4, AMI-AMS, ANl-ANo, APl-APc, AY, BJ1-BJ2, BL1-BL5, 
CB2. BM, BP and BS. The re-huilds in these w^alls eould be distinguished either 
by a ledge or more often by the quality of bricks used. The portion built in Siib- 
period VI showed brickbats along with re-used bricks. Besides, there were a large 
number of new erections during this Sub-period viz- W^alls TS, ZZ, ABl, AB2, 
AF, ARl, AJ4. Extension, AL, BLl, BH, BN, BQl. BQ2. BQ3. BQ4. BV. BZl. BZ2, 
BXl, BX2, BX3, AQl, AQ2, AQ3, AQ4. AVI and AV2. 

A new wall was built between Walls WW4: and YV. Possibly they intended 
to block the passage existing between these two structures in Sub-period V. Thus, 
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the passage was converted into a small room used during this Sub-period for debris, 
refuse and dirt as evidenced by its contents. 

Wall AK» with Walls AJl, AJ4 now formed a verandah immediately on the 
main road. In the north-eastern comer of the verandah there was a staircase, of 
which three steps were still intact. Its presence, implied that the house probably 
had an upper storey. Wall AF was built against W’all AJ. Though it was not in 
the same alignment, it is not unlikely that it might have been an extension on the 
western side of Wall AJ4. 

In this Sub-period the plan of th<' outer portion of House 1 underwent consi¬ 
derable modification. Wall AL was built partly against Wall AK and partly over 
riding it. Strangely enough, this wall was not parallel to AJ3. Therefore, either 
the verandah had no unifomi width or it was removed and replaced by a platform on 
the road, the latter alkmative b('ing more likely. The width was reduced in all 
probability to avoid any unnecessan- encroachment on the roafl. 

Willis AQl, AQ2, AQ3 and AQ4, available up to nearly eight courses, formed 
what appears to have been a bath-room in the main inner courtyard of House 4 
(11. .vXV). These walls were built of brickbats, robbed out of some earlier struc¬ 
tures. The floor, however, contrary to the normal current practice, was built of 
complete bricks. The inference of its being used as a bath-room is further confirmed 
by the slope of the floor and the presence of Drain 8. 

Wall BM, available up to four courses only, was built to connect Walls BL4 
and Wall BLd. It was roughlj' built of brickbats. The changes in the plan of 
House 5 have already been noticed elsewhere (above, p. ). Walls BOl, B02, 
B03 and B04 were abandoned. Wall BT, which was a new erection of this Sub- 
pefiod formed a long room along with Walls BSl, BS2 and BS5. Wall BN was 
built parallel to Wall BJ2 and along w'ith it formed a verandah 3 ft. (5 in. wide. The 
verandah had a pavement of bricks and luickbats. On thi^ eastern side of it was 
built a pillar, the lower eourscs of which were made of bricks Avith rounded erlges. 
Walls BQl, BQ2, BQ3 and BQ4 were built to replace Walls BRl, BR2, BR3, etc. 
On tli(i northern side, the plan of House 5 was comphUely changed. These walls 
now foT med rooms and a verandah in the northern wing. The foundations of Walls 
BQl, BQ2, BQ3 and BQ4 were laid in the sandy deposit that covered the entire 
area after the destructions of the structures of Sub-period V. Walls B\' ran north 
to south and, with Wall BLo, enclosed a lane. It was built over the foundations 
of Wall (14 (OBI). This wail seems to have formed the Avestern wall of House 6, 
portions ot Avhich Avere excavated in 1937-38. 

Walls BZl, BZ2, BXl, BX2, BX3, BX4 and CB2 termed a number of rooms 
with Wall BV. The pillar associated with Wall CBl was repaired and the door in 
Wall CBl was completely blocked. Wall BZ, with clear traces of a door, was a 
continuation of Wall BK and was available in the structures exposed in 1937-38. 
Wall BZ2, available up to a height of six courses, projected at right angles to Wall 
BZl about 6 in. to the east of the door. The abrupt but regular terminal of the 
projection suggested that it once formed a column. 
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Most ot the floors of this Sub-period were destroyed by the pits of later Sub- 
periods. Only four, numbered Floors 27 to 30, however, siu’vived, but even they 
do not call for any particular remarks. Three of them, viz.. Floors 28, 29 and 30, 
were located in the courtyards of Houses 1, 3 and 5. 

Drain 8, available only up to a limited length, served as a chain for the bath- 
. room formed by Walls AQl, AQ2, AQ3 and AQf in House 4. The passage of this 
drain lay underneath a staircase situated to the west of the room. 

Drain 9 was one of the most interesting structures met with in this Sub-period. 
Two features of the drain call for particular attention : for some part of its length 
it was corbelled (pi. XXII B), the evidence of the knowledge and use of corbel¬ 
ling so early in the historical period being interesting ; further, it was provided with 
a ten'acotta strainer, which served double purpose of a filter of refuse and a preven¬ 
tive against the entry into the house of sueh animals as rats, mongoose, etc. 

H. Sub-period VII (Fig. 5) 

Only a few walls and floors of Sub-period VII were found to have survived 
but those that survived clcjarly indicated a change in the plan of habitation. The 

•walls of Sub-period VI, in a majority of cases, as already discussed, were raised 
■ on the foundations of the structures of Sub-period V. From the evidence of Houses 
1, 2, 3 and 5, it was apparent that the same courtyard used had been for at least 
three successive Sub-periods. In spite of a few additions and alterations the basic 
plan of the house remained the same. In Sub-period VII, on the other hand, walls 
of the earlier Sub-periods were altogether abandoned and, in many cases, overlaid 
by later floors. The bath-room formed by walls AQl to AQ4 was abandoned and 
was superimposed by a floor in this Sub-period. House 3 was now almost abandoned. 

In the absence of any cogent evidence it is not possible to determine the cause 
of this change. In any case habitation in Sub-period VII seems to have been planned 
afresh. 

Walls a.scrii)able to this Sub-peiiod include JJl, JJ2, JJ3, JJ4, YYl, YY2, 
AG, AVI, AV2, BM, FK, FLl, FL2. Walls JJl, JJ2, JJ3 and JJ4 foimed a room, 
rectangular in shape', measuring 12 ft. b in. x b ft- U in- The relation of the room 
with other structures was not clear. Wall \W1 with its return Wall YW2 formed 
a room, the dimensions of which could not be ascertained on account of extensive 
robbings of the area. W;ill AL was the only wall of Sub-period VI which was re¬ 
used in this Sub-period. Wall AVI and AG flanked Lane 1 in Sub-period VII. 
Wall BM, available only to a height of four courses, was built to connect BL4 and 
BL5. Wall FK2 ran parallel to Walls BL and BM and along with these formed 
Lane 3 in this Sub-period. 

Four floors, numbered 31 to 34, belong to this Sub-period. Floor 31 was avail¬ 
able only m a small area. A large jar was sunk into it to serve as sewage. Floor 
32 formed the pavement of the room enclosed by Walls AVI and AV2, Floor 33 
was also related to this house. It completely sealed the room formed by V/alls 
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AQ1-AQ3 of' the preceding Sub-period. Floor 34 formed a brick pavement of the 
main road. Of particular interest in this Sub-period are 3 hoards found in House 
5 at varying depth? in earthen pots. Of these. Hoard 1 alone seemed to be undis¬ 
turbed. 

Brick Tank 3 was built over the e.vtent tups of Walls AMo and AX5 and was 
much smaller than Tanks 1 or 2 but followed the same structural details of ledge 
and holes etc. It was of a poor construction and was too small to be anything ex¬ 
cept a septic tank. 

Drains 10 and 11 belonged to this Sub-period. Drain 10 discharged itself in 
L,tne 1 while Drain 11 rut through Wall FL on the eastern side of the road. 

I. St'B-PERion VI1! (Fig. .")) 

Most <jf the structures of Sub-period Vtll were compieteh ile.stroyed after the 
desertion of the site followed by cultivation etc. Consequently, this Sub-period 
was represented by a few dilapidated walls and floors such as Walls AC. CXI, CX2 
and CX3 and Floors 35-37. 

Wall AC, running north-south was available only upto two courses. Its ap¬ 
proximate width was 2 ft. S in. Walls CXI. CX2 and CX3 fw ined a room measuring 
5 ft. X 4 ft. 3 in. Wall AL of Sub-period V^Il was sealed by these Walls. Wall 
(^X2 in fact directly overlaid a portion of the foundations of Wall AL. 

Two floors nos. 35 and 36 belonging to this Sub-period were ex})osed. Most 
of the bricks of Floor 35 were still in that. Two objects associated with the floor 
deserved particular attention, (1) a roughly circului pit of uncertain use, with a 
diameter of 10 in. and (2) a well-built Draifi lo. Floor 36 represented the pavement 
of the road in the latest phase. 

Drain 12 was built tor the inner courtyard ol House 1. Full-sized bricks mea¬ 
suring 17 12 ' 2,5 in. Were used. 4'h* ebaiuicl was only 6 in. wide. 
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CHAPTER \^1 


TERRACOTTA OBJECTS 

1. HUMAN FIGURINES 

jQURING the present excavation a very large number of terracotta figurines were 

recovered. Although many of the types found are already known from pre" 
vious excavations, quite an appreciable number of them represent new types of 
topical interest. 

The terracotta industry had a long and almost continuous existence at the 
site, the technique of manufacture varying with different Periods. The figurines 
were made either by hand or in moulds or by a combination of the two techniques. 

In many cases certain portions of the hand-made figurines, notably the eye, 
eye-socket, nostril, ear-lobe, lip and hair, were made by a sharp instrument (pis. 
XXIII A, 2 ; XXVII A, 1-5 ; XXX B, 1-4 ; XXXI A, 1-5 : XXXII A. 1-5 ; 
XXXIV A, 1 ; and XXXV B, 1-6). The large or heavy hand-made figurines were 
produced by joining together before firing a number of separately-prepared pieces. 
Sometimes tenons were also provided. The figurines from earlier levels, viz., Pre- 
structural IV to Sub-period IB. wore of better quality, while those of the kter Sub- 
periods were cruder in appearance and were seemingly prepared out of coai se and 
gritty paste. 

Mould-made figurines constituted the larger proportion and occurred from 
Sub-period lA right up to Sub-period IV", but were more prolific in Sub-periods If 
and III. 

The figurines fall into two groups : (a) those showing deep relief, highly orna. 
mental and set against the background of rosaces (pis. XXIII C-XXIX Aj ; and 
(b) those showing Ioav relief, crudely made and characterized by the complete 
absence of decorations (pis. XXX A-XXXIV" B). The former group represents the 
true Indian tradition, while the latter shows certain foreign ethnic types, notably 
Saka-Parthian (below, p. 59). 

Some of the figurines in the first group were prepared out of double moulds 
(pis. XXIV B, XXV A and XXIX A). After the removal from the moulds, the 
pieces were joined as indicated by the seam. The figurine representing the elupe- 
ment of Vasavadatta (pi. XXIV B), though produced from a double mould, was done 
in a different technique : the two moulds were set against each other and firmlv 
held by some thread, and wet clay was pressed into the joined moulds from an 
aperture probably at the bottom of the moulds. The very clear finger-marks on 
the interior of the elephant clearly show that e'ay was carefully pressed idto both 
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the moulds, leaving the interior of the figurine hollow. In one case (pi. XXVIII) 
multiple moulds seem to have been used. 

The terracottas produced from moulds offer veiy little evidence oi rtiworking. 
Only in rare cases certain additional decorations were added with small stamps. 
Decorations and other floral designs like the ro.saces were evidently stamped after 
the removal from the mould. Applique decorations are not very common in this’ 
variety. 

The modellci of the hand-made figurines invariably made use of applique 
decorations. This is particularly true in the case of Saka-Parthian figurines (group II), 
where the ornaments and even the folds ol the drapei'v, including head-di’css. have 
been shown liy applied bands of clay. Firing, because of uneven secti(>n, was not 
uniform. 


Save for two examples, the entire a.ssemblagc of tlie terracotta figurines was 
of pale terracotta-red colour, the exceptions being grey fpl. XXIIl A and B). 
Usually the exterior surface of the figurines was c(m ted wtli tin; thin red slip consist¬ 
ing of either red ochre or a local clay know'n to the potters even now as kahis. Only 
in two cases was there evidence of the use of lime as a surface-dressing (pis. XXIII A, 
2 and XXV A), surviving only in certain ci'evices of these figurines. 

A ?'emarkable feature of niany (»t these terracotta figuriiies is their coinplete 
stylization and standardization. A grey terracotta figurine (pi. XXIII A. 1) con¬ 
forms to a pre-determined iconogj’uphic pattern* and has analogies from Bii.^ar and 
Patna, at both of which places tin* typc.s .seems to have’ a aide range in term.s of 
chronology. 

The figuJ’ine with a bi-cornate head-dr<,“.ss (pi. XXlil B, 1) is also kiiown from 
other sites particularly IMathura.- In the case of figurines 1 and 2 on pi. XXIII C, 
the standardization is unmistakable. The vnirious (dements in tin* composition of 
the two figurines, c.^., the eharaeteri.stie (nxpiession of the oval face, details of de¬ 
coration and ornament and ev^en the background of rosaces an* clearly ihdiued and 
occur exactly in the same form as in other figurines of tJicst- types. The five em¬ 
blems, trisulo, rajru, dhruju, etc., oeeui' in examples from other sites like Mathura, 
Ahichehhatra, Tamluk and Rupar. Tin* crown iilsc.* has parallels elsewhere.^ The 
Yaksha (pi. XXV B, I) is clostdy paralleled by ahmjst similar examples from Mathura, 
Basarh and Lauriya Xundangarh. Even in x'are types (pi. XXV B, 2), the sty¬ 
lization of the details of the floral crown, ornaments and the general pose speak of 
standardization. The floral crown, which is the most characteristic element in 
this case, also (K-curs on certain figurines at Mathura, 'fiiis also holds good in the 
case of all the three figurines on pi. XXVI B. 


The Saka-Parthian figurines represent sonic well-known types of divinities 
occurring at sites outside India, ft is clear, howevci'. that ‘the craftsman attempted 
1 VS Acr;!w.(l;i. 'TcrciK-otta Bc.-iliv (■ P ' \ nciciil Inditi in 

4 i)94S}, !()f> 

* .\.K Cn'.ia.owai!,', linliai, 'IVrr.c-o; I 7/.( A'. 1 l)l'(pp (iS.ti!) 

’ FF .T fiii-tin. ‘.A Ti i it J,.„r J ,1 s.,c n-;.nfal A t X (I'Mi'l, p. of) 
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to give expression to the formula comprising certain well-defined features’ and that 
the figures conformed to a pre-determined iconographic pattern’. 

In spite of the differences in theme and material, the art represented by these 
types, in all its essentials, is the same as finds expression in more ambitious examples 
in stone at Bharhut, Sanchi, etc. ‘The representation of the human figure is in 
every case conceptual rather than realistic’.^ The benign smile in a figurine (pi. 
XXIII A, 2) is not so much a physical attribute as an expression of affection and 
tenderness for all creatures. The heavily bedecked yaksha and the vrksha-devatE 
(pi. XXV B) also are examples of the same tendency. The same is true of the 
other figurines (pi. XXIII C). 

Another quality that these figurines (pis. XXIII C-XXVI B) share with the 
contemporary sculptures of the second-first century b. c. is the archaic character of 
the figurines. These figurines are all conceived as in relief and have been repre¬ 
sented in a flattened form. There is hardly any suggestion of volume. In spite 
of the efforts of the coroplast to suggest movement by the position of the hand (pi. 
XXVI A), sometimes by making the right hand rest on the waist (pi. XXV B, 
1 and 2, pi. XXVI B, 1 and 3) by the flexed right or left leg (pi. XXV A, 1, pi. 
XXV B, 1, pi. XXVI B, 3) or by the general pose (pi. XXIV A, pi. XXVI A, 
1 and 3), the figurines lack rhythm and movement. There is, however, an exception 
to this mode of representation (pi. XXVI B, 3). 

Between these terracotta figurines and contemporary sculptures there is a 
family-likeness in dress, ornaments and in decorative motifs in general. The gar¬ 
ment, as in contemporary sculpture, is extremely conventionalized. The object of 
the dress here, as in contemporary sculpture, is to bring out the contours of the 
body. The breasts (pi. XXVI B, 1, 2 and 3 ; pi. XXV B, 2) and the mount of 
Venus (pi. XXVI B, 1) are prominently displayed. There can, therefore, be hardly 
any doubt that these terracotta figurines are expressions of an art-tradition and a 
culture-complex deeply rooted in the soil of India, particularly in the Gangetic 
valley. Figurines on plates XXVII A, and XXVIII though later in date, 
spring essentially from the same tradition. These figurines depict different themes. 
The secular character of some of these is apparent from different spheres of life. 
The amorous couple, (pi. XXIV A), elopement of Vasavadatta (pi. XXIV B), and 
gosh^hi or merry-makers’ party in saka%a (pi. XXVIII) undoubtedly derive their 
theme from contemporary social life. 

A majority of the figurines, however, seem to have a religious connotation. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the mother-goddess (pi. XXIII A, 1-2), Maya or 
LakshmF (pi. XXIII C), the three-eyed god (pi. XXVII A, 5) and the nagi and 
Naigame^a types. 

From the complete standardization of the dress, ornament, decoration and the 
general pose and expression of the body it is clear that the coroplast was trying to 

^ Benjamin Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India. (1953) p. 55. 

* Johnston, op. cit. pp. 94 ff. 
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translate into clay a well-defined formula sanctioned by long usage and conven¬ 
tion. It is difficult to explain the production of pieces, almost identical in every 
important detail in such distant areas as Rupar, Mathura, Kau^ambi, Pataliputra, 
Basarh, Lauriya Nandangarh and Tamluk on any other assumption except that they 
gave expression to some well-defined religious conventions and were the products 
of popular religious cults. They seem to be products of a hide-bound tradition 
which prescribed every detail, which the coroplast was only translating into clay 
almost mechanically. 

It has been asserted by some students of ancient Indian history that ‘literature 
and inscriptions deal almost entirely with what may be called the official cults’.^ 
The terracotta figurines discussed and illu.strated here, notably on pis. XXIII A, 
B and C, XXV A and B, XXVI A and B, XXVII A and XXXVIII A, seem to be 
valuable documents of popular religion about which our ancient Sanskrit literature 
leaves us so ill-informed particularly after the ascendancy of the theistic sects. A 
recent surface-collection from Kau^ambi, now in the collection of Shri Jineshwar 
Das of Allahabad, actually shows a female figurine of this group in an enclosure. 
It thus fully confirms the view put forw'ard here that many of the figurines of this 
group are votive and represent some popular religious figurines. Considered from 
this point of view they are of great significance as they take back the antiquity of 

some of the theistic forms of popular religion to a date much earlier than commonly 
assumed. 

Figurines recovered from Sub-periods V and VI constitute a homogeneous 
group, sharply defined and differentiated from the figurines of the earlier Sub¬ 
periods (pis. XXIII-XXIX A). The theme and the technique of manufacture are 
entirely different. Almost all the figurines of this group (pis. XXX A—XXXIII A 
and B) are hand-made and crude in appearance. Usually different parts of the body 
were made separately and added together before firing. The clay was much coarser 
and not as levigated as in the case of early hand-made figurines (pi. XXIII A and 
B). Firing was uneven and the core invariably remains insufficiently burnt. They 
provide the earliest specimens of free-standing terracotta figurines in the round. 
The technique of representation is entirely different from that of mould-made 
figurines (pis. XXIII B to XXIX A). 

The change in the theme is still more pronounced. Even a cursory glance at 
these figurines leaves no room for doubt that they represent a fundamental depar¬ 
ture in tradition. The reclining figurines (pi. XXXI, 2, 3 and 5), drummer 
(pi. XXX B, 1), women with double-knobbed head-dress (pi. XXXI 4), men 
with peaked caps (pi. XXXII A, 1 and 2), mother-goddesses with heavy breasts 
(pi. XXX A) and devotees placed in the shrine of tlie mother-goddess (pi. XXXIV B 
and XXXV A and B) are objects completely foreign to Indian tradition. A studyof 
the dress, ornament and decoration of these figurines also demonstrates clearly the 
change in the cultural tradition. The male and female dress, the dhoti and the 
uttarlya, so very familiar from Sanchl, Bharhut, Amaravati and contemporary 
terracotta material from different parts of northern India, is completely absent. 
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On the other hand, these figurines offer for the first time evidence of the use of full- 
sleeved stitched garments for the male and female, viz., trousers, chitons, himations 
etc. (pis. XXX A, 1 ; XXX B, 2 and .3 ; XXXIII and XXXVI A). The fine and 
heavily-bedecked head-dress of the figurines (pis, XXIIIC and XXIX A) is replaced 
by uncouth and barbaric peaked caps. The rendering of the details of the body in 
these figurines has none of the elegance, tenderness and sophistication of the truly 
Indian figurines. If they are less stylized they are, on the other hand, more virile 
and bear a much greater sense of movement and life. The rhythm and the realistic 
touch in the drummer (pi. XXX B, 1) is altogether missing in the truly Indian 
terracottas. The male heads (pi. XXXII A) are much more masculine, rugged, 
uncouth and forceful than the other male heads (pi. XXVII A). These figurines 
have very close parallels in objects recovered from Saka-Parthian sites outside India. 
The seated mother-goddesses (pi. XXX A), the votive tank, the di-ummer with 
a peaked cap, the dancer with bell-shaped base finished off at hip-line, the musi¬ 
cian (pi. XXX B) and the reclining woman (pi. XXXI, 3 aad o) are well-known 
Parthian types and have close parallels from various Saka-Parthian sites. The 
fashion of hair-dressing described as the two-knobbed head-dress by Van Ingen has 
been remarked ever since Parthian figurines were known.’ The tall pointed cap 
(pi. XXXII A, 1-2 and pi. XXXIX B) is known to have been an attribute of oriental 
priests in ^aka-Parthian regions outside India in difterent periods.^ 

The complete absence of tliese types from the earlier levels, coupled with their 
outlandish shapes, sharp differences in dress, ornament and decoration and close 
parallels from distant Saka-Parthian sites like Seleucia, Dura, Uru-Warka, etc., 
leave no room for doubt that they represent the Saka-Parthian cultural stream. 
Stratigraphically they all belong to the first and second century a. d. a period when 
the l^aka-Partliians, through conquest and trade, had made deep penetrations into 
north-western and uortheru India. Figurines 1 and 2 on pi. XXX A and figurine 
1 on pi. XXX B are representations of or are connected with the great mother- 
goddess. It is clear from all these three specimens that they were meant to be 
shown seated in shrines of mother-goddesses or votive tanks. The ground of the 
shrine on pi. XXX A, 1 can be clearly seen underneath the feet of the seated deity. 
A surface-find, recently acquired, actually shows an identical type seated against 
the wall in a shrine of the mother-goddess. In pi. XXX A, 2, the bottom of 
the figurine clearly indicates that it was detached from a shrine. The back of the 
drummer with peaked cap (pi. XXX B, 1), again clearly shows that it was set 
against the wall of a shrine. These are, therefore, either actual representations of 
the mother-goddess or are connected with her cult. 

Three specimens of reclining female figurines are illustrated (pi. XXXI, 2, 
3 and 5). Of these, 2 and 5 are draped and 3 is nude. For the meaning of these w© 
have to depend upon the evidence of Seleucia and other sites, where they have been 
identified as the oriental mother goddess.* 

1 VV~~vaii from Seleucia on the Tigris (Uuiverfiity of Miohigan. 1939), p. 36; also 

V.S. Agrawala. op. cit. (1948). p. l-O- 

* Van Ingen. op. cit , p. -3. 

» Bo.stovtzeff, Yale Class: Stud. .5 (1935). 180; as quoted by van Ingen. op. cit.. p. 21. 
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Plate XXXI, 4, a female head with two knobbed head-dresses, was disjoined 
from its body (pi. XXXIII B, 1). Similarly, the female head with two knobbed 
head-dresses and a seated female with a child in the lap (pi. XXXIII B, 2) represent 
the mother-goddess. 

The musicians and the dancers (pi. XXX B) seem to have had at Kau^ambi 
as elsewhere a religious or musical meaning and they were attached to the shrines 
of the mother-goddess. As pointed out above, the evidence in case of the drummer 
with a peaked cap is decisive. 

The religious character of the votive tank is recognized by all students of the 
subject. The popularity of this type is shown by its comparative frequent occurrence. 
In certain cases a bird is shown perched on the wall (pi. XXXV B 2). In some other 
cases lamps are set on the top of the walls or at the base of the shrine (pi. XXXIV 
B). That the seated figures are devotees of the mother-goddess is made clear from a 
recent surface-acquisition, which shows three drummers seated inside against the 
wall of the tank or shrine (pi. XXXV A). The type as reconstructed from all these 
examples closely conforms to similar types at Taxila and Ahichchhatra. 

In the present stage of our knowledge the real meaning and significance of the 
male heads (pi. XXXII A) cannot but remain obscure. Some of them, parti¬ 
cularly the ones with a peaked cap and beard or with long pointed furrowed cap, 
may be representations of priests. 

Many sites in north India have yielded terracotta figurines of ^aka-Parthian 
types. Gordon has shown conclusively that many of the figurines of the so-called 
Hellenistic style occurring in the Gandhara area, from Jalalabad to Taxila, are 6aka- 
Parthian.2 His Mathua figurine and also the figurines from Basrah with Iranian 
caps or similar figurines from Nandangarh, Sankissa and Hastinapura clearly attest 
to the occurrence of these ^aka-Parthian types in the interior of the Gangetic valley. 
The votive tanks and dwarf musicians from Ahichchhatra® are significant pointers 
to the same direction. 

In view of the material referred to above, the occurrence of the Saka-Parthian 
types at Kauiambi poses a very important question. Stratigraphically they belong 
to the first-second century a. d. It is difficult to believe that such crude and fragile 
material could have been imported from a distant place. In all probability, there¬ 
fore, they are local products to meet the religious requirements of a group of people 
at Kau^ambi and elsewhere. The occurrence of many ^aka names in the inscrip¬ 
tions, excavated subsequently in the Ghositarama area of Kausambi, lends further 
support to the view that there was some colony of Saka-Parthians at Kausambi 
in the first-second century a. d. It is difficult to explain the occurrence of Saka- 
Parthian terracotta types during this period at Mathura, Ahichchhatra, Sankissa, 

Kausambi, iSandangarh and Basrah except in terms of active Saka-Parthian con¬ 
tacts during this period. 

There is yet another class of terracotta figurines (pis. XXVII A, 4 and 5 ; 
XXXVII A and XXXVIII A) prepared both by hand as well as by mould. They occur 


1 

2 


D.H. Gordon, Eaih- Indian Terracotta.-.’, Jcmr. hid. Soc. Oriental Art. XI (1943) up 160 ff 
Agrawalii, op. cii. (1948), p. 125. ’ 
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in Sub-periods V to VIII. ThemouldsoftheseSub-periodshave,however,nothing in 
common with the moulds of Sub-periods, II to IV. These moulds lack the elegance, 
refinement and exuberance of details in background, in decoration etc. of the earlier 
series. They are rough, crude and shallow and the figurines produced thereform 
are practically devoid of ornaments and decorations and look like impressions in 
clay. The technique in the case of hand-made figurines does not call for any spe¬ 
cial notice. Complex figurines are scarce. The figurines depict new ethnic types 
resembling the Kusana-Yuechi, for, the long face, prominent nose, protruding lips, 
prominent cheek-bones and sunken cheeks are stx’ongly reminiscent of similar figures 
on Kusana coins. It was in this period that Kau^ambi passed under the rule of the 
Kusanas. 

Most of the figurines of the Kusana Period also have an undoubted religious 
connotation (pis. XXVII A, 5, XXVII B and C). Male and female Xaigame^a 
types occur in fair abundance during this period, many of them similar to corres¬ 
ponding types at Ahichchhatra^ and also lithic examples from Mathura. The dis¬ 
tribution of the type over practically the whole of the upper Gangetic plain shows 
clearly the popularity of the cult. Some of the figurines, notably those representing 
snake-hoods, recall the prevalence of a cult which survived from about the third 
century b.c. into the second century a.d. The rendering through this period shows 
three stages. In the earliest it was realistic but in the later stages it was tending to 
be anthropomorphic. The figurine illustrated here (pi. XXXVIII A) is fully anthro¬ 
pomorphic. Attention has been drawn to the place of nagas in ancient Indian art 
by Vogel.2 Other figurines showing religious coimotation include the mother- 
goddess (pi. XXX, 1). The drummer and the musician (pi. XXXVII B, 3 and 5) 
seem to continue the Saka-Parthian cultural tradition in the Kusana period. Their 
religious connotation is obvious. 

The terracotta figurines of Sub-periods VI and VII, though extremely crude 
in workmanship, are extremely important for the study of contemporary art. The 
coroplast, a common craftsman, was becoming familiar with different racial and 
ethnic types and in producing terracotta figurines he gave expression to this new 
knowledge. It is quite certain that in the first and second centuries a. d. the ^aka- 
Parthians and the Kusanas were not an unfamiliar sight to the citizens. Both 
these races, therefore found a fruitful expression in the terracottas figures of the 
period. 

The evidence of the terracotta industry is in accord with that of sculpture, archi¬ 
tecture and palaeography. The Kusana impact created a profound impression on 
the social organism. The influence of these new stimuli is writ large on the terra¬ 
cotta industry of north India. The technique, the theme and the assemblage of 
religious and lay figurines of this epoch remained practically unaltered till the emer¬ 
gence of the Gupta power in the fourth century a.d. 

The following selected examples are illustrated. 

^ Cf. Agrawnin. oj). cit. (1948). pp. l,34-13o. 

J. Ph. Voge!. Indian Serpent Lore nr the Xagax in Hindu Legend and Art (Leiden. 1926). 
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A. Indigenous types 


PI. XXIII A 

1. Female figurine, broken below the neck. The nose is extremely rudimentary formed by pinch¬ 
ing the clay in one continuous projection with the head. The mouth is small and inccnspicuous indicated 
by a short incision or slit. The eyes are indicated b\' round diamond-shaped, hollowed out sockets not 
in symmetry. The head is worn out. Possibly the hair was indicated by short indentations. There 
are clear traces of three necklaces in applique, two with indentations regularly spaced directly on the 
chest and the third below the two. It has the appearance of what Coomarswamy describes as chokar. 
The arms are extended horizontally. 

Grey colour ; unbaked ; hand-made. Pre-structural IV. 

The dating of the figurine is Important. It was discovered in a deeidedl 3 ’^ pre-Mauryan level being 
one of the earlier layers of the N. B. P. Ware Period, ascribed to circa sixth-fifth centurj' b.c. 

2. Female figurine, broken at the neck. The no.se is prominent formed by pinching the clay, show'- 
ing a projection continuous with the forehead. The forehead is small and receding. The eyes are large 
with sharp pointed ends shown by deep incisions The pupils are also indicated. The ej'ebrows are 
suffgasted by light projection over the eyes, and nostrils bj' two pin-holes. In the mouth, which is shown 
as a mere slit, the lips are prominently worked out. Depression around the mouth brings the cheek 
bones, the cheeks and the chin into sharp relief, though bj^ it.self the chin is rudimentarj-. Neck is 
round and graceful. The ear is in applique with a large round earlobe convex from within and concave 
from without, internally punched with a decorative pattern consisting of a circular dot in the centre with 
radiating lines touching the circumference. There are four perforations in the head. These were pos- 
sibly intended to receive either locks of hair or some incen.se during worship. 

Hand-made with prominent marks of finger-*ips; the whole figurine has a bright red slip and ha I 
an outer coating of lime of which there are still ample traces. Sub-period lA. 

The figurine is important because of its identity with the Buxar figurines notabl}' series B No. 1.^ 
Some of the specimens from Buxar in this series have large breasts No. 6 supports a child which is signi¬ 
ficant. It has in all probability a genetic relationship with the mother-goddess of the archaic type 
(pi. XXX, 1), as shown by the similar treatment of no.se, mouth, etc. In case the perforations in the 
head were meant for the insertion of some incense-stick, the figurine may represent a cult-object. That 
here, as well as at Buxar, it ‘conforms to a pre-determined iconographic pattern’ is obvious. Hence 
the probability of its being the mother-goddess is quite plausible. The tj-pe seems to have been suffi¬ 
ciently popular at Kausambi where it survived for a long period. In spite of variations in size, it re¬ 
tained all the essential characteristics. 


PI. XXIII B 

1. Head and fragmentary bust of possibly a female figurine^. The distinguishing features are 
a bicornate head-dress. Some sort of a turban in the manner of two horn-like volutes is arranged on 
the head. While the right one is divided into three tiers of which the upper and lower are decorated bj' 
vertical incised lines, the left one is divided into two tiers. The base head-gear from which the two 

^ Dr. A. Banerji Sastri in Jour. B'onbav Hist. Soc , vol 3 (1930); Series B, nos. 1 to 7 (facin'^ no 
190 and 192). " ° 

* Coomarswann', op. cit. 
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volutes arise is also arraaged in three tiers. The face is oval. Ornaments consist of large circular rings 
in the ear with bead-like indentations on the circumference, a thick band around the neck and traces of 
possibly a chhannavlra. The right hand rests downwards along the body and the left is held upwards 
holding something. The scarf is placed on the left shoulder. The figurine has three bangles on the 
wrist. On the top centre there is a hole for suspension against a wall. The type is also known from 
Mathura. 

Hard grey clay ; produced out of single mould. Sub-period lA. 

2. Bust of a female figurine, broken at the neck and the navel. Its characteristic features are 
the ornaments consisting of a flat band forming the necklace round the neck and a chhannaviru. 

Red smooth clay and red slip ; firing rather indifferent ; core burnt to grey-black ; hand-made, bub- 
period IB. 

PI. XXIII C 

1. Female figurine. Facial features and the arrangement of hair are almost the same. The hair 
above the forehead is adorned with two strings of pearls decorated at each end by two rosaces, or po.ssibly 
full-blown lotuses. The head-dress or sari covering the head is decorated with three thick bands into 
which are woven at regular intervals nine pointed rosaces. Above these there is a fourth band con.sist- 
ing of rosaces inside a circle from which issue petals on all sides. The bands are applied to headgear and 
are stamped with the rosaces before firing, only one stamp having been used. Sometimes the stamps 
over-ride each other. 

Mould-made. Sub-period II. 

2. Female figurine with an oval face, a broad stumpy flat nose, a rudimentary chin, an inconspi¬ 
cuous receding forehead and joined but clearly-marked eyebrows. Facial expression bears general re¬ 
semblance to figurines of the early Indian sculptures from Bharhut and Sahchi. Decoration and orna¬ 
mentation of the figurine, which has a marked similarity with the figurines described by Johnston, call 
for particular attention. The background against which it is set is decorated with a chain of stamped 
(eleven pointed) rosaces, representing, as Johnston points out, stars or flowers. The hair is so arranged 
as to give the impression of an arch consisting of brackets the more prominent being the central one direc¬ 
tly on the forehead. The hair above the forehead is decorated by three strings of beads laid in a trian¬ 
gular fashion across the forehead. The three strings culminate on each side just above the temple in 
six pointed rosaces. On both sides of the head there are two turban-like rolls, the right one being partly 
mutilated, the left one is decorated by two eleven pointed rosaces. Stuck into the roll are five emblems, 
the bottommost of which is certainly an axe, the next two of which may be vajra. the identity of the 
fourth of which is uncertain and the fifth and topmost of which may be a dhvaja. The significance of 
the five emblems is extremely problematic. From the rolls descend two pairs of three strings suspended 
from a cap. Between the two rolls is the crown decorated by radiating rays superimposed by eight 
rosaces or possibly full-blown lotuses. The ears have two large button-and pendant-ornaments. The 
buttons, broken in this case, are circular and were possibly decorated by rosaces. They are suspended 
from the lobe with the help of the pendants. 

Mould-made. Sub-period II. 

The figure, according to Johnston, represents some divinity probably MayS- The presence of the 
axe va jra and radiating rays in the crown and the predominance of rosaces, possibly full-blown lotuses, 
all suggest a solar affinity. The goddess, therefore, may be Lakshmi. The use of these five emblems 
in ancient centres like KauJambl, Ahichchhatra, Mathura and Rupar is not without significance. 

PI. XXIV A. 

Plaque showing a couple reclining on a couch in an amorous posture. The couch seems to have 


* Johnston, op. cit- 
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been made of cane. The seat is covered with a soft cushion of which portions are hanging out. There 
is a pada-pitha in front on which rest the feet of the couple. The man wears a turban leaning to the 
right and a heavy garland. He holds the lady by her waist. The lady is seated in the lap of the man 
with her face half-turned towards him. One of her hands rests on the chair behind the back of the 
man; with the other she touches her ear-ring (completely defaced in this plaque). The ornaments of 
the lady, with the exception of bangles on the feet, are not clear. The background is decorated with 
a large number of rosaces. 

Terracotta-red material with bright red slip; mould-made^. Sub-period III. 


PI. XXIV B 

Broken portions of an elephant with riders. Forepart of the elephant including its trunk is intact. 
On the elephant are seated two persons possibly a male and a female. The female seems to be sitting 
behind the male leaning against his back and shoulders and holds a purse in her hand. 

The figurine probably represents the elopement of Vasavadatta^ the Ujjain princess, with king 
Udayana of Kausambl. The fugitives eluded their pursuers by distributing gold coins. 

Originally reddish, and then dipped into light-red solution. Produced from a pair of moulds joined 
together, in which wet clay was pressed with fingers from inside. Sub-period IV. 

PI. XXV A 

1 and 2. Broken lower half of a female figure standing on pedestal. The right leg is slightly bent 
Treatment of the buttocks, thighs and the legs is artistic. The girdle consists of cylindrical beads 
The left hand rests along the body. There are two bangles on each wrist. 

The figurine is important as it clearly shows the use of double mould. The back (No. 2) and front 
(No. 1) of the body were produced from two separate moulds finally joined together by hand. Joints 
are inaccurate. Finally the pedestal was prepared by hand and luted to the figure. 

Dull-red clay; traces of lime-wash. Sub-period III. 


ri. XXV B 

1 Tak^ha. The background against which this male figurine is set is decorated by a few rosaces 
It IS shown standing with the right leg slightly bent, the left hand resting below the wais\. and the right 
hand holding a pipe or lute. The figure has two wings decorated with stamped designs The turban 
has a very prominent protuberance on the right and is decorated with a chain of pearls. The ornaments 
consist of pendant and circular button ear-rings, torque, garland, necklace, beaded girdle and banc^les 
on each wrist. The scarf is shown suspended from both the shoulders. The loin-cloth has three nromi 
nent knots, from the middle one of which is suspended a piece of cloth with a knot at the end and fine 
tassels. Sax is prominently indicated. Face and body are well-mode led. 

Produeed from a single mould, with back and sides pared after removal from the mould ; the hole 
at the ^ .p indicates that the figurines were suspended on wall. Red surface with bright red slip. Sub¬ 
period IV, when winged female figurines* also were produced at Kausambi. 

2. Female figurine. The background against which it is set is decorated with pointed rosaces. 
The top portion is decora ted by a semi-circle of dots. The face is oval, the lips, the eyes, the nose and 

pi XV iLl?ntical specimen cf. S.C. Kala, Terracotta Figurines from KauMmli. (Allahabad, 1950), 

fl.,.jLrr8rmr8';''p. 1)™“'“’*''”' K~lma D... V5,,.vada„3.k5-Th,ka,a. 

pi. 
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the iiuir on the forehead are prominently shoTro. The chin is round and the whole face is comparatively 
bony. The most characteristic fo..tu"e is the crown in which are pierced nine leafy branches of some 
flowers. The crown is decorated with two rows of stamped six-pointed rosaces. The ornaments com¬ 
prise ear-ring with fine tassels, torque, neck’ ico of beads, double-stringed girdle, from which are sus¬ 
pended four strings of pearls, and double bangles on the wrist. The navel is indicated by a small dot. 
The figurine holds in the left hand a iotus-stalii which rests against the left breast. The figurine is pos. 
sibly a representation of the vrksha-devatg which figures prominently in ancient literature. The floral 
crown has parallels from Mathurg. 

Single mould; red clay with bright red paint. Sub-period III. 

PI XXVI A 

Fragmentary male figurine with a protruding belly. The right hand, holding some indistinct ob- 
ject, is flexed to rest against the chest. There are traces of a necklace around the neck. The navel is 
indicated by slight depression. The loin-cloth around the waist is held with the left hand. The sex is 
prominently indicated. 

Single mould ; red ochre paint applied over terracott.a surface Sub-period B. 

PL XXVI B 

1 Female figurine. Hair, indicated by incised lines, is tied behind in a knot decorated with pearl 
strings, and is arranged on the forehead with the help of a string in a trapezoid fashion. The trapezoid 
encircles some ornaments on the forehead. Eye-brow.s, eyes, and cye-balls are all prominently indicated. 
The nose is long and flat. Cheeks gain prominence on account of depression on both sides near the 
nose. The figurine is lie.ivily bedecked with ornaments, w’hich comprise triple torque round the neck, 
double armlets, four bangles on each wrist, ear-pendants and a flower-stamped girdle round the waist. 
The folds of dhoti are strongly indicated. She has prominent brea.sts and holds a flow'er, possibly lotus 
in the left hand. 

In facial features and general style, this figurine has a marked resemblance with the ‘natl of Pgtali- 
putra.’i In the treatment of the dhoti and the pelvic region it has affinities with the female figurines 
of the mithuna group from Ahichchhatrg-. The complete identity between this figure and the one from 
Patna bespeaks staudardizanon. It is not improbable that the type, with a lotus in the hand, may 
have a religious connotation. This incerpret.ition finds support from a specimen recently acquired by 
Shri Jineshwar Das from Kausarnbi, wh.'rsin the f gurine is set against the wall of some enclo.sure. 

Single mould ; bright red slip. Sub-ptriod III 

2 Mother and child. The re.ndering of the woman in this plaque is fairly sophisticated. She 
holds the child in her left arm. The loft bg of the child is cxtmdxl against the belly of the mother and 
reaches her right thigh. Tiie left arm of the child touches the ie.ft breast of the mother. The charac^ 
teristic features of the figurine representing mother are the roundness of form, tending to be sculptural.. 
The hands, breasts, thighs etc. are shown as if in the round. Tli-’ breasts are heavy as in the early scul- 
ptures at Mathurg.' The woman has a flowing lower garment divided in the centre and rolled back in 
folds at the sides. The ornaments comprise a torque of barrel-shaped beads and a beaded girdle. The 
ear rinv of which there are only traces, was round in form and was suspended from the ear like a pen¬ 
dant. 


' A. Ban^ri'i-Sast’"!, Ir>d. Tfi'^t. Q^iort, IX T'c. i.ed-.'it' 

2 Agr-ewnb. op. cit. pi. XXXII, 12 and U; cf. K-li. op rit p! XV-A 
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Single flat mould : the sides pared by some sharp instrument; bright red ochre slip applied over 
terracotta red body. Sub-period IV* 

3. Female figurine, possibly a dancer. The right leg is slightly bent with the whole figurine lean¬ 
ing to the right. The dancer is standing with arms akimbo. The folds of the dhoti, the ends of which are 
tied behind, are shown prominently. The ornament coasists of a torque, a necklace and bangles 

Single mould; red oehre piint app’ied over terracotta red body. Sub-peirod fV. 

FI. XKVII A 

1. Male-head. It show.s trace,-, of a turban with knot above the left temple, prominent eyes along 
with oval eye-sockets, brows and balls outlined by incised lines. The nose, though prominent, is flat 
and the thick lips show deep cuts at either end of the mouth. The tongue is seen between the lips. The 
ears are indicated by flaps. The tenon below the chin is broken. 

Hand-made, bright red slip. Sub-period \ . 

2. Male head. It shows thick lips, flat no-e and round chin. Eyc--i>ckcts and pupils seem to 
have been worked out by adding more clay. 

Technique same as in the preceding example. Sub-period V. 

3. Female head, ft shows a broad flat nose with prominent nostrils. Kyc-sockets are separated 
from the forehead and the cheeks by deep grooves. Eye-balls are prominently worked out. Cheeks 
are full and fleshy. Chin is not prominent. The thick lips show deep cuts at either end of the mouth. 
Ears are rendered very faithfully. The characteristic feature of the figurine is the arrangement of the 
hair which is parted in the middle and is arranged in a number of braids all tied behind in a conspicuous 
knot. The hair on the forehead is decorated by a plait with dog-tooth design and a round-shaped orna¬ 
ment in a fashion in vogue in Marw^r even now. 

The head in its general treatment and more particularly in the arrangement of hair shows vague 
resemblance to the ^iva head of the ^iva and Parvatl image from Kausambj, now in the Indian Mu.senm. 
Calcutta, dated in the I39th year of the reign of Maharaja Bhimavarman.^ 

Hand-made. Sub-period V. According to the scheme of chronology adopted here it fall.s within 
A. D. 25 to A. D. 100. The coroplast seems to have anticipated the sculptor's model in stone. 

4. Male head. It shows a .smiling face with a flat thick nose, prominent nostrils, full and fleshy 
cheeks, round chin and thick Ups with deep cuts at either cud of the mouth. The treatment of the eyes 
is similar to that obtained in the preceding examples. It seems to have a pointed cap, Necklace is in¬ 
dicated by incised lines below the chin and the ears by triangular iiieisinn and a central hole 

Hand-made. Sub-period VI 

.■>, Male head, ^iva with three eyes. The delineation ot the cyc.->. nose, mouth, lips and ears is 
similar to that obtained in the preceding examples on the plate. The hair is arranged in braids and 
tied behind with a fourfold ribbon in a prominent knot. 

Hand-made Stratigraphy is uncertain, mav belong to Sub-period \'ll or VII1. 

PL XX V/If 

Sakufa {nitiui), itarrying a party of merrymakers. The body of the ratha simulates a wooden pro¬ 
totype. Its bottom is slightly concave and two side-walls are also concave with the top flaring out. 
Its interior is furnished with cushions. On the lower portion of the side-walls are carved ropes above 
and a line of rosaces below, the two enclosed within grooved lines. The two frames are attached at the 

* Cf. Agrawal‘Mathura Terracottas'. .7rt(/r. U.P.HiM .Sue TX, pt, Tl, (July 1936). pi XHl. 43.. 
tjnrdon, Joiir. Ind. Soc. Oriental Art. IX (1943). pi, XII, 1. 

= Cunningham. Arch. Surv. Ind. Pep. X p.3; R.T) Ranerji, Some Sculptures from Kosatu’, ,4w.. 
Pep. Arch. Snrr Jvd. 1913-14. pi. LXX !■ 
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bottom. There are two liole> one transverse for the axle and tlu- other loneitmlinal for the forward 
pole. 

Jnside the ratha is seated a party of four men and two women, all in a spirit of complete abandon, 
with two men and one woman on each side. In the centre is seen a dish containing food including fruits 
and a mfidafiga or more probably a jar covered with a lid. The lid is decorated w itli si.x pointed rosaces. 
On each side the woman is sitting in the centre. On the right, the woman and tlie m m sitting tow’ards 
the end of the ratlia rapturously kiss each other. The ma»i has a turban on his head with a protuberance 
on the left. He wears a torque, ear-ornaments and possibly a necklace. With his left hand he has 
lifted something from the dish. The hair of the woman is arranged in a number of plait.s some falling 
down against her breasts which are very full and prominent. The woman wears a button ear-ring, the 
details of other ornaments being obscured. She has her hand on the mfidanga-lilic object. The third 
one in that row is a male figure with turban and button ear-rings. He has some eatables in his right 
hand and with his left presses against the w Oman’s hair. 

On the left side again the woman is in the centre. The man towards the end of the rotha is playing 
on a lute resting against his elbow. He has some eatables in his right hand. His left hand rests on the 
head-dress of the woman who is lost in abandon. The woman is possibly singing. She ha.s her left hand 
on her head in a typically dancing posture. Her hair is arranged in plait.s ; she has a button ear-ring 
and a necklace of pearl strings. The other male figure sitting in front has his hand on the brea.st of the 
female. Tbe whole theme is extremely erotic and Bacchanalian. 

The sukata was produced from various moulds : the main upper part containing the figurines in¬ 
side the iakaln. the sides and the navel were luoul led .separately, all these parts joined together before 
firing : the wheels were separately produced and added later to the jakata. 

On account of external disturbances, stratigraphy is extremely uncertain, but the type cannot he 
later than Sub-pei'iod V. It may therefore be either Sub-period IV or III. The type seems to have 
been veiw ])o])ular. .A. miniher of specimens are also available from surface collection. 

PI. XXIX A 

1. Back ixjition of an elephant with rider. A double rope intended to hold the seat squarels 
passes below the tail of the elephant. Tlie rope (or chains) has two prominent circular knobs on two 
aides. The scat is elaborately decorated. The rider is a male figure, sitting stiff. His head is missimr 
His right hand rests against the navel. 

From a double mould : red .slip applied on terracotta red orisimil -tirface. Siib-jjeriod Vlf. 

2. Waist of a female figurine. 8he is shown catching the folds of her ■sari, wliich is very promi- 
neiitlv indicated. -A double stringed chain of pearls is also seen possibly suspended from neck. On 
her left hand perches a long-beaked parrot and on the wrist are a set of four bangles. 

Mould-made. Sub-period ATI. 

3. Wai.st of a female figurine. The right hau l is liangiag on the side'. The lower half of tin* 
left hand is raised up. The figurine is clothed but the ]>elvic region and the navel aie prominentlv iit- 
dicaf cd. 

Single-mould, back pared. Sub-period AT. 

4. Lower half of a female figurine. The left leg is slightly flexed. It either crosses the right letr 
or rests against it. The waist is decorated with a four-stringed girdle from the lower strings of whicli 
descend a number of beaded tassels. Tlte lower end of the necklace is also visible. The figure stand.s 
in a characteristic pose and has marked affinity with a similar fimirine recovered from AAtisali and 
Lauriys Nandangarh.^ 

Single-motild. back pared ; stratigraphy is uncertain but may belong to .^iih-period AT. 

4(i. Itfp. Arch. Siirc. Ind I'.M.'t-l-t pi WAW. Ihirl li*3o-.‘Ui, ]>l, XATl. 
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PI. XXIX B 


1. Female figarine. It has an oval face and prominent eyes rendered by working up the pupils 
from the original clay surface with some sharp instrument. It has a broad prominent nose with a low 
ridge, a small mouth, and a prominent forehead. Goat-like ears which have been prepared separately 
are shown by barrel-shaped incisions. Hair is arranged in coil with double holes. The arms are ex¬ 
tended at the sides and the thighs form a S like curve with the chest. 

H ind-imde. Sih-period IV. 

2. Female head closely similar to Xo. 1 above. The features of the face in this case are better work¬ 
ed out. The hair is parted in the middle and is rolled back to form a coil with a hole in the centre. 
A prominent feature of the hair dressing is an applied band. There are traces of two horns still in a nidi- 
mentary stage. 

Hand-mode. S'dj-period V. 

3. It is an unfinished figurine of the same class as Nos. 1 and 2 above. The heatl including the 
face is only a ball added to the stump which was to be converted into the body. 

Technique same as Nos. 1 and 2 above. Sub-period V. 

B S AKA-Parthian Figurines 

PI. XXX A 

1. Female figiuiiu . She wccn- a limn-slceved chiton whi.'-h. rc'clic-, l!U;i‘ below ibc kne<'s. 
Peplo.s is also indicated by deep p.ar.illel inci-ions above th.-- breasts, ft is pulled up over the 
heul. completely covers the eai.s and le.ivi's the butnon f-ir-ring frc(' Tic lijie of tbe peplos on 
the back below the neck i.s very cleirly d'-fineri. Tiie !.,"ir i.s arranged wilh two strimrs in a cr.nical 
knot on the back of the Icsul The figurine i.s .see.ted on a chair or sUiol and rosts probably 
against the wall of a votive tank or -brine of the mo!her-goddeo-for which it was meant. She 
is either a mother-goddess herself or her .devotee. The hands ire cnulely made and were attached 
to the body before finna. Tiie bre.ist- are heavy and the wom tn s-ems to hold them with her 
hands. Ej'es are represented ity circui ir .shallow fl'quession-'. Nos<> is sm.all. whil'- the mouth i.s 
indicated by a .short slit. Parts of the hand am! f aU inis-,br..r. 

Hand-made, various jiarts cd' the body prepired. s'-}-.K.iti-ly and joitiol toirather b-foro firinu. It 
i.s prepared from coarse gritfy flay, -bowing husk es .b griissant. Tt ha- rom.di fd.ric -howiiui bright- 
red paint. Sub-period 

2. Female figurine, nude. Tin- neck and lower part of the bo.dv .oe niissintr. P has heavy breasts 
of which the nipples arc shown by circular perforations in the centre. Belly i- worl'.cd in re'dist in fasliion 
and there is a large circular depression for the iiav.-k Hands re.-t on the .sides of the lirea-1 s. The figu¬ 
rine wear.s a thick applique toripic round llie neck tuinched at regular intervals and is shown seated, 
resting probably again-t the wads of the shrine of tie- rnother-godde-s. She is eithe- a niother-eoddess 
herself or her devotee. 

Hand-mode, clay is coarse and gritty with plentiful admixture of husk. The figurine has rough 
texture showing bright-red paint over terr.icotta red surface Sub-period VT, 

PI XXX B 

1. Female ebummer. She wears a fn!l-:-leevcd tunic and has a peaked can whieh eompletelv con¬ 
ceals the ears. Only the button ear-pendants .are left unc.overed. There is a thiek necklace with narallel 
slanting grooves around the neck. She lias a longish chinloss face, thick lips, closely set against each 
other, and a broad but long nose. The eyes are elliptical, the eyebrows, the pupil, the eye-ball and the 
eye-lids being clearly indicated. She bolds the djmni in the left .armpit and with the stick in the right 
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hand strikes against the drum. From the inclination of Ihe neck it is clear that the music is still on. The 
figure was set against the wall of the shrine of the mother-goddess as is suggested by the impres.sion left 
on the back. 

Hand-made; parts prepared separately and added together before firiri": paste is coarse, bright- 
red paint is applied over terracotta-red surface. Siib-peviod V. 

A similar type was also recovered from the 1937-38 excavation. 

2. Draped male dancer. Both hand.s are mi.ssing. Rhythmic movement of the body is indica¬ 
ted by the modelling of the back, particularly the shoulders. The figurine is finished at the hips. 

Hand-made; parts prepared separately and joined together before firing. Coarse and rough pa.ste, 
bright-red paint. Sub-period V.^ 

3. Draped male dancer. The figurine is finished off at the hip-end. Left arm rests just above 
the waist, right hand is placed .akimbo. The figurine wears full-sleeved tunic with open bordered V- 
shaped neck-line. The modelling of the back shows the ryhthmic movement of the bodj-. 

Hand-made. The technique similar to that of nos. 1 and 2 abovm Paste contains seeds, husks, 
etc.; bright-red ochre-slip. Sub-period V.* 

4. Draped dwarf flutist. He .sits on a chair with the feet resting on a foot-stool, which is deco¬ 
rated by an incised rope-pattern. The figurine plaj's on a double flute which is inserted in his mouth. 
The strain of blowing on the flute ha.s created depres.sions in bis cheeks. The whole appearance is ex¬ 
tremely grotesque and comical. The figurine has a big belly. The phallus is exposed. The facial 
features, the formation of the nose, the moustache, the mouth, the eyes, the forehead and the wrinkles 
in the forehead and also the head-dress are almost parallelled by the grotesque figures of Seleucia • The 
type has also a close re.'emblance with the Kuvera of Indian art. 

H .nd-Made. Siib-Pcriod V 


PI. XXXI 

1. Female head. The hair is arranged over the forehead like a crown. Ten grooved parallel 
lines render strands of hair. A circular button-like object with a number of dots is pinned just in the 
centre of the crown o\ er tiie forehead. Rendering of facial features is not very neat. Eyes are indicated 
by two circular hollows. The figurine has prominent cheek bones, sunken cheeks, a flat long nose, short 
lips and a prominent cliin .411 these feat tin s create a smiling hut rather unennny appearance. It has 
fairly big ears with round hollow ornaments. The ting, thick cylindrical neck reminds one of Greek 
feimlo terracottas from Olynthus.* 

Hand-made. Sub-p-riod V. 

2. Draped female figurine. The head, the feet and part of the legs are mis.sing. It is shown m a 
reclining position with the left elbow resting on a cushion. Folds of the cloth are prominently indicated. 
She wears a close short-sleeved tunic with a bordered V-shaped neckline decorated above the breasts 
with slanting hut parallel grooves probably representing folds. The hands are finished at the elbow. 

Technique is similar to that of Xo. 1. 

Hand-made; coarse clay, burnt black full of h.usk .and other organic matter and also sand particles; 
red-ochre paint after firing. STjh-period V. 

3. Female figurine, nude. The head. ;\rms and the lower part of the body arc all missing. Re¬ 
clining towards proper left; round large breast m iS. more prominent ;,y the reclining posture. 

1 Cf. Van Ingen, op. cit., pi. XLl I. 302. nos. 604g. .304, 607 etc 

* Ibid., pi. XLTI, 308, no. 612. 

» Ibid., pi. XXV, 175, no. 364. 

Robinson D.M., Exc.'ivations at Olynthus Oxford Univ-^rsity Press. 1931 Th'= Tnra-'ottas pt. ii>, 
pU. 18-50 
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Hand-Jiiade; bri>;ht-rcd jiaiiit applied i>voi-tiTracotta-ivd eoatse >iHi'aee. Su1)-|h i i<Kl 

4, Female head. It show.^ a typically (In-ek double ktiobbe<i head-dre.vs. hair parted iti the middle • 
by a string of beads and ari'anged in two knob- on the side'. (Irooved parallel line' render strands of'‘ 
hair. A twelve pointed circular boss in the centre of the forehead to some extent ndniini/.e' the other¬ 
wise prominent forehead. Pupils are indicated by voids. The Treatment of the cheek-bone, the ehettks. 
the lips, the chin and the ear conueet thi' fiuuriiie with th it on pi. XX^'I B. 1 It has round button 
ear-rings. The head has a tenon whieli wa.s ijos'ibly fixed on .i hollow' cylindrical body. Judging from 
the chdd-like object in the lap (cf. pi. XXXIX B. 2). of similar figurines, the present figurine repre.-jents - 
the mother-goddess. The only other figurine with a two knobbed head-dress so far reported in India 
and Paki.stan comes from Sar Dheri.t The head-dress, according to Gordon, is particularly distinctive 
feature of Selettcian female figures. \'an Inoen also contributes to this \ iew.- 

Hand-inade; parts were added together before firing. Keen the head w.is affixed to the ImkIv 
before firing. Ooarse gritty clay mixed with plenty of husk and organic material The figurine was 
dreased in red ochre. Karlier part of Sub-period \'. 

.5 Female figurine, draped. Hcclining^ towards the proper lell. It had possible a conical head¬ 
dress. It is clothed in skin-tight garment with a V-shaped neck-line between the bieasi-. |n view of ‘ 
the reclining po.sture the left breast is si,,,wn a little higher than the right one 

Hand-made; red jiaint a()plied over dull terracott.a red-surface. Sub-period 


/'/. XXXII .4 

1. Male head. I races exist ol .a [lointed jieaked c.ip. Ineiscil line' indicate lock' of h<iir around 
forehead which is broad and prominent. It htis loughly 'haji- l eyes. The pupils are sluiwii by mere 
hollow.s. The nose and nostril' are mdicaieil by net'dle-holc' Flc'lix i lu-eks are inatle jirominent by 
an almo.st com]ilete .ihsence of tlie lip’. .Moutl, |s shown by a nierc depression. The whole lace ha' an 
oval appeiranee. 

Hand-made; made Irom eoai'c eliiy dressed in red ochre. Sub-pi liod \'. 

2. Male head. It has a conical peaketl cap. semi-circular at the bottom and pointed at ilm ton. 
Deep grooves, formed by alternating ridged bands, divide ilie < aj) veitirtdK. J'he base of tlie caj) is 
decorated with a siring of circular be.ids shown by d<>cp incisions. The fignrine bas prominent forohoarl 
with slight dcpre.ssion in tlie middle and tit the lop. Fyes are worki'd out in origin.d jtaste itself The 
pupils are iiidieafed by eireiilnr i-.ivitie.s It has lirii.id hut very eon'picnons nose and eat' with vent¬ 
holes, 

Htnid-mid'-; made ol very eoirse gritty el.iy with pl.-nty of hii'k and s-ed' .ind shows indifferent 
filing; dressed with dull-red colour ajipiied over eouse surface. Snti-peiiod \' 

J. Male figuriue. draped. It has a long but indistinct no.se round ey es punehed in t he face, fore¬ 
head covered wdth a cap and a prominent chin. .Month is si,ow n simply hy a slit or de])ression. The 
elo ,k is fasteiietl towards the left side of the neck. The figure i' linished at the hip end. 

Hand-made; coarse and gritty witli clear traces o| the use ,,f ,,'d ochn . traces of tips ,,f fingm's on 
the back and the hetid, ,'sub-period 

4. -Male lieafl. It is remarkable alike lor expression, diess and d'-eoration. I'he promiiicur 
leatnres are a tUsh-shaiieti cap. the sides of w hicli arc divided after a geometrical pattern simtiLuiiig a full 
blown fiowei. Locks of hair descend down tlic forehead. The expicssion of the face calls for p.triicular 

^ Goidon. op. cit. (l!)43,'. p. lt>3 

- \'an logeu. op. cit. p, Jti. 

» Foi :i diseussioii on the meaning .ind jnirjio.sc of the leelming female figurines seis Van Ingen, . 
op. cit. iind for analogous examples from Fru Warka Xippttr and Babylon, see Van Buren. E.D. GJay 
fitjvritiis oj Bahyloiii-^ iinii A.-i/rhi (Tale Oriental scries He.searehes, \ ol, X^T; New H.'iven, 11130), . 
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Thr numth is ojipn. as if with joy. The upper lip is comparatively short. The lower lip 
hangs like an arch under the weight of the protruding tongue. The cheeks are fleshy with prominently 
lined depres.siou around the lower end of the no.se. The treatment of the eyes is same a.s in no,s. I-3 
.ihove. The eyebrows are prominently displavixl by ridges. 

Ifand-inide. Sub-period V 

o. Male head. It is a unique portrait of an old or sick perstm. The prominent features are the 
tr'ethless gaping mouth, a wrinkled face, deeply furrowed forehead, large eyes, wide open and vacant as 
if light is fading out of them. The figurine has fan-shaped oars. The front portion of the head is bald 
but the hair is arranged in braids behind the back. The hair falls on the shoulder behind the neck. 
The treatment of the hair is applique. The expression is one of worry and complete e.xhanstiou on acco- 
amt of age or sicknes.s. 

Hanfl-iTiad<'. Sub-period \ 

PL XXXII B 

1. Mule rider. He sits meet, as indicated by the trunk of the body which is perpendicular to the 
horsr* now detached and missing. Legs are showm apart. The modelling of the thighs showing muscu¬ 
lar strain in the attempt to sit astride makes it certain that the figure repre.sents a rider. The navel is 
shown by a dot in relief. The entire frame leans to the right. 

Hand-made; coarse clay burnt to dull terracotta-red. dres.serl finally probably in reel colour. Sub- 
period V. 

'2. .Male rider. .Modelling is e.xtreiu.'ly crude. The figurine has a slab-like body witli pinched 
out triangles for arms and fe.^t. .A.n attempt has been made to show the legs apart in order to indicate 
■that the figurine repre.sents a rldei'. Tlie nose is a pinched up ridge in which a slight depression repre¬ 
sents the mouth. Finger-tips with which the nose and month are pres.spd out are clearly vi.sible. The 
head is cylindrical. The tjq)e is common. 

Hand-made. Common in Sub-period- V to VTI. 

3. Male rider. It is almost identical with no. 2 above e.xcept that there is slight variation parti¬ 
cularly in the modelling of the mouth, the nose and the abdomen. 

Both iios. 2 and 3 are assigned very tentativeh”^ to the rider group. Tins type was produced in 
vi-rv large numbers. The possibility of their being toys modelled by childreti is ruled out by the fact that 
they conform to a pre-determined standard as is cle.tr from tlioir identical modelling and also by their 
being fired, [f they were made by children no one would take the trouble of firing them. In fact they 
seem to have sei'viHi a votive purpose. This is brought out clearly by pi. B, 2, where a se it ‘d 

mother-goddess is .shown with such a child in the lap. 

Hand-made. The t\-pe is fairly common in Sub-periods V to VIII. 

4. Lower portion of the trunk and legs of a male rider. This figurine is a sure specimen of the 
horse-rider type. The trunk is straight as if the rider was sitting erect as in no. I above. The legs, of 
which one is fully available, are tapering and showm wide apart. The back is .still more realistically 
rendered. The buttocks show muscular strain on account of riding. There is a slight depression where 
the backbone ends and the two buttocks are shown apart slightly bulginar out on account of pres.sure. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VI 

i) and 6. Front and back views of a male rider It is auotiiei specimen of the rider type. The 
ligurine is finished at the hip-end. The legs are short but shown apart. The arms are not differentia¬ 
ted. The rider wears a close-fitting tunic with bordered neck-line which is shown veiw- clearly. 1( is 
apparent that the rider is sitting astride. 

^ Cf. An. Rep. Arch. Surv. India., 1929-3t>, pi. XiV, 1. Cf. Ferdrizet, P., Les Terrse Cuites (jne- 
.ques D’ Egypte: Oela Collection Fouquet. Vol. Tl, pis. CVIII. CIX. (Nancy etc. 1921), 
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Hand-made. Siih-period VI. 

PI. XXXIII -4 

The figurine representing the mother-goddess, of the S ika-Parthi.in group shou s tlie restored type 
the head and body being sepiritsly illustrated (pi. XXXI, 4 and XXXIII P>. 1 1 

PL XXXIII B 

1. Mother-goddess. The body of the fiiiiirine illustrated iibove {pt. XXXIII A). The body 
and the head were recovered from the same pit. The figurine seems to be seated on a high stool. She 
is dressed in a belted tunic reaching the knees. The belt on the back is decorated with finger-tip patterns. 
Oblique incisions denote either a necklace or a himation. iiodelling is ext'tmi ly crude. Vacions parts 
of the figurine were prepared separately and joineil before fil ing. The hands and tlie feet are undigita- 
ted. Fingers of the hands are .shown by ii.trallil ineisions Peeasts .'le made sep.nately and fi.xed 
later. Tlie navi i is .shce.-. n by a prominent eircular eavi<y 

Hand-made; clay extremely r(;iu-:li and texiure (li^fi‘_•llled ii_- ii imi iuu~ void.-i. The figurine was 
finally dressed in r.nl ordire. Earlier part c.f .'su'.-[:i-riod. V 

'1. 3Iot'uer-goddes.s. The‘■-•ehnique i'the >,inie ns in t'e.-pi'cecdirig ..ic in Ih's cas-’ she is shrnvn 
suckling a nude baby, Ixld in a reclining position on hi r i •.n 

Ht,eo..|. ole. tso.h.pci i(„i \TJ 

(0) V^OTiv;-; T.tXKs OK suKixcs OK Ti!vt-irn inoGoniiKs' 

Fragment.^ of ;i nuinher of shrines of the tii g.idde~-; oi ..■ i 1 li v.ifive t'o.k., u roiniveri’d 

from Cuttings KS-1 and Kd-Ifl. Tbougli no single .spc'‘-nn< n is eoiH.piire in :.!i tin- d hiils. 1he pieces 
put together permit a fairly accurate reconstruction of the whoi" • vne. the t-sciiiial ttcitiiic being {t:) a 
square tank about 3 in. deep. (^) tt seated figuri' inside, usiudly a di tininur d.r.osed hi trousers and belt'd 
tunic teaelung the knee:, (c) lamps on the floor .and wale. oi tie- t; uk anti (■/) hi'ds p. rched on the 
walls. The w.dls of the tank and the .seated figutvs are prepared sepuatolv and ..u- joiic'd. to t he h se 
before firing. Tim r.itig ■ of the type h'^ing Suh-[ieriiids and V[l[. 

Type C of this cla;-.s from Taxif'd offers a near parediel. 'I'iiere ;ue, houever. ci rtain diffeienees 
inth.’tuo Tht .spaeirrien--from A''iehr:hh.'d t'a. la uev: r h.ivc idini'ist ident ierl del ,dh * 

PI KXXIV .1 

I Kesi uig He’ekie-; 1). The body above the wa.ist-hoe is iiii"':;g Ti:e left ieg is slightly bent, 
apptrentlv haning against sonieihing (pos-ih<I_\ .i staff). The iigurine is nutie i v, < ; ting a cloak in the 
left h.rnd. 

■Single rnoidd; r, c mi lura^ively finer pa.sle tb.m olh -i sjjti eimtis of th'- p'-rod. Suh-p, ri.icl VI.3 

2. Dr.tpcd male figurin'' st’tnding witli legs apiart H- we.Us a 'ong tunic >. , eiiir,g t!..- knees and 
also trousers. 

Mouhl-ir. Ill' as t o. 1 above, eiear t'-.ices rif the use ,|t' r*d wash. .ri Vlll.* 

3 and 4. Front .ara'i b.iek views of a. W' .mau standing with left leg slightly beni. A big mtuitle 
covers her ui'to the navel aL.ive which the figurine is broken. The folds of the mtinfle are very .irfi«- 
tie.ally rendered. The mantle hang.s freely from below tlie h; ci, .-oid is tied probably bv a belt. 

dh'u'l-mnile, Snb-peiioi V 

^ Alarshali, Tnxila. IT, p. 464. 

Agrawal.a, op. cit. (1048). p. 12.5. 

Van Itigen, op. cit. ,pl.s. XVIII-XTX. 

Ihid.. pi. XXTII, no. 150. 
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Part of a shrine of the mother-goddess with oblong walled enclosure showing on one side a seated 
drummer, dressed in trousers and belted tunic reaching the knees. The drummer is striking with the 
right hand against the drum held under the left arm-pit A lamp is placed in front of the seated figure at 
the bottom of the tank. 

Sub-period V. 


PL XXX V -1 

1-3. Drummers are show n seated against the walls of the shrine of the mother-goddess. 
Surface. 


PL XXXV B 

1. Fragment of a shrine with the drummer resting against the wall. 

2. Fragment of a shrine with a bi.d perehed <m the wall holding a lamp in its beak This is an 
interesting and rather uncommon feature. 


PL XXXV1 A 

1-3. The three figuiiues each represent a draped .s(.'atcd deity. The deity is dressed in a full¬ 
sleeved belted tunic. The belt can be seen clearly in No. 2. In all possibility the figurines represent a 
female deity but since the ends of the tunic on the chest overlap the breasts (in No. 1) the sex of the 
deity is not clearly revealed. Nos. 2 and 3, however, are certainly females as shown by the breasts. The 
hair is arranged in plaits with the help of strings decorated with rosaces and finally rolled back to form 
a coil. The head is partly covered with a cap the flaps of which cover the ears also. The figurines are 
highly bedi'cked witli ear-rings, necklace; and leg ornaments. The ear-ornaments, particularlv in No. 2 
appear to be conical in sliapo and internally concave. The necklaces in Nos. 1 and 3 are identical. A 
pendant of a complex design is suspended on the chest from a necklace of four strings. The necklace of 
No. 2 is higlily sophistic.ited. It is made by piling, in relief, a number of rosaces. 

The deity bolds .some object in the right hand. Tl)e object is either a child or a bird. As is cleaj 
from the perforation at the top of No. 1, the type was lueant to be suspended against the wall of a room. 

The features of the figurine are essentially Indian. The as.sociatioa of the child in the lap may 
indicate its probable affinities with the very popular Hai'iti type, but the .stitched dress, the scat, and the 
method of sitting .show clear ^ ika-Parthiaii influences. It i.s not unlikely, therefore, that the figurines 
represent the Indian Hariti modified under $ik.i-Parthian influence. 

No 1 eome.s from Sub-period fV. No. 2 frtuii .Suh-period VI and No 3 from Sub-periotl V 


l» KuSANA .\XU I.AIEK types 

PL. XXX VI B 

1. Female figurine having large round ball-like eycN workid irom original lualenal, lliick short 
lips made by hand and added later to a slit mouth, a flat chin rounded at the end. a large undigitated 
nose forming one continuous line with the eye-brows which in turn form two curves to fringe the fore¬ 
head, fan-like oblong projection indicating ears, and hair arranged in a coll above the neck with an 
applique knot. There are three holes in the coil at the back for j'U'ijrmding the figurine. The neck is 
round and stumpy. The body is hollow and cylindrical. The breasts are large and round and the 
figurine has the crude arms of the Kugaria sculptures. From general appearance, it seems to represent 
some female deity wiiose exact identification is not possible in the present state of our knowledge. 

Hand-.nade; the clay is coarse but is better lavigated than in the figurines of the ^aka-Parthian 
group and there is complete absence of husk and other organic material as degraissant Siib-jieiiod VI. 
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2. Female figurine with an animal-like face, hooked-nose ari«ing directly from the head, a short 
slit mouth, animal-like ears with deep incisions and hair arranged in a coil at the top of the head. The 
arms are extended at the sides with fleshy thighs below an attenuated waist. The legs, of whica only one 
remains, are set apart. The figurine reclines slightly to the right. 

Hand-made; dull greyish-red fabric without any organic matter in the paste. Sub-period V. 

3. Female figurine with a goat-like face, a hooked nose, a slit mouth, large animal-like ears with 
incisions and hair arranged in a coil at the top of the back of the head with two holes for suspending 
the figure. The neck is stumpy with undigitated but large breasts. 

Hand-made; dull terracotta red wash. Sub-periods VII-VIII. 

4. Female figurine belonging to the typ'' of Naigamr^ Though it is not as goo<l an example of 
this class as nos. 2.3,-5 and 6. its modelling calls for particular attention. From a lump of clay first the 
head was pressed out. Pinching of the no.<e left two hollows that stand for eye-sockets. The crown of 
the head was similarly pressed out and so was the pointed cap, projected above the neck behind the 
head. A small mass which was left at the centre was by further pressing made into two breasts. 

Hand-made. Sub-period V. 

5. Female figurine with a goat-like face, a sharp hooked nose, a slit mouth, big anira tl-like ears with 
incision, a round stump, and a neck completely devoid of eyes and forehead. There are two circular 
holes in the knob at the top of the head. The hands are stretched on the .side.s, P>rea.sts are undigitated 
and not as full as in the case of nos. 2 and 3. 

Hand-made. Sub-period dHI. 

6. The figurine represents Naigame^ '.. The modelling of the body is the sam" as in the nos.2 and 
5, but the horns, projected in thi.s ca.se laterally above the ears, are more clearly defined than in noa. 
2 and 3. 

Hand-made. Sub-period V. 

Figurines of Pis. XXIX B and XXXVI B are closely allied. Figurines of PI. XXIX B belong to 
an earlier stage when the typo was not conventionalised, whereas those illustrated on pi. XXXVI B, 
are completely standardized. The h.uman element is gradually subordinated to the animal element in 
composition. 

The above analysis clearly show.s the occurrence of N ligame^ i type.-, from Sub-period IV to Sub¬ 
period VIII. These terracotta representation.s bear chise affinities to the corn spending lithic 
types from Mathuia and are t he [iioduct of a common Naigami s i traelit ion which seems to have been very 
popular all over northern India from the middle of the fir.st ci ntury B C. onward.s. Certain examples 
from Mathura establish conclusively the a.ssoeiation of this rleitv with children 


Pi. XXXVII A 

1. Femde figurine. The prominent features are a large beaked nose, thick protruding lips, 
round but thick chin, prominent check bones and a small forehead forming one continuous line with the 
nose. The face is long and extremely bony. The figurine wears ear-rings, a torque and a chain of beads to 
hold the coil of the hair. The conical cap leans towards the left. The breasts are well- 
sliapsd. The belly is protruding. Possibly the intention is to represent a pregnant woman. One 
hand rests on the belly. 

Mould-made, with back fini.shed with a sharp tool. Stratigraphy uncertain, probably Sub-period 
V or VI. 

2. Female figurine. Head is missing. Draped in the style of late Kusana and early Gupta 
sculptures. The figurine holds a child in her arms The left hand of the child is stretched towards the 


' Cf. Agrawala, op. cU. (1948), pp. 134 ff. 
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left bre ast. The legs are also thrown up against her breasts. There is. however, no suggestion of suckling 
The figurine may represent the afi^ca-dliatri type. 

Mould-made. From the same horizon as no. 1 above. 

3. Female figurine. The gentrai features are the same as in nos. 1 and 2 above. The only 
difference is in the hair-style arranc'i d in braids one of which i.s suspended on the side of the right eai. 

Sub-period VII. 

4. Female figurine. It resembles in every detail no. 1 above and offer.= the closest parallel to the 
figures on the Kusgni coins. 

PI. XXX VII B 

1. Female figurine. Possibly a divinity. It has a squat face, lenticular eyes, a slit mouth, 
round protiuding chin, and triangular ear with ear holes decorated with incised circles. The figurine 
wears a necklace resting on tlie breast and decorated by incised grooves and a decorated chain round the 
waist. The left hand is resting against tlie wai>t and the right against the right breast. 

Hand-made. Sub-period V. 

2. Female figurine. The ridge of the nose divides the fac-e into double triangles. The eyes are 
protruding. The figurine wears what appears to be kmtsia. The breasts are much too heavy in com¬ 
parison to the proportions of the body The arms are stretched at the sides. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VI-VII. 

3. Male drummer. He wears a round topped cylindrical cap with upright incised lines, and has 
prominent cheek bones, round projecting chin and prominent ear-lobe.s. With his left arm ho holds the 
drum which rests against his chest while with the right hand he plays with it. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VI-VH.^ 

4. Head with .a turban stylistically arranged. The bands of the turban cross each other. The 
hair is arranged in a Imob. In facial features the figurine resembles no. 1 above. 

Hand-made Sub-pc liod VI. 

5. M ile musician. He has a pinched up nose, a slit mouth and small circular hollows for eye 
sockets. Tlie h.iir is arranged in a knob at the top. The instrument the exact nature of which is not 
clear re.sts aLudnst the left shoiddir. Tlie musioiaii hold.s it with the right hand. 

Hand-made. 8ub-]ierio(l VI. 

6. Female fisnniu'. The head-dress is marked by uprigi.t incised uri-oces to indicate folds 
It has goat-like eyes, a slit mouth am! pronun<>nt -ar-lobes. 

Hand-made, Sub-iin iod V.^ 

Pi. XXX nil A 


1. Feinaie figurine. Anthrupomorphic repre.-eutation of a serpent deity. The hood takes the 
form of a fan shaped head-.iress. The mase and the me-uth are an imdigitaled pinclu d up mass. The 
arms are extended straiglit almost perpendicular to the bu.ly and are also undigitated. The Ivea.sts are 
small hut clearly defined. 

la reprcsi nts tlm back vh w The modelling of the neck and i be hood give the figure a re.alistic 
serpent-like appearance. 

su.,.r..r„:d VI pi xuxnne. 


Male head with goggle eyt-.s, incised piotiuling eve bails, deep cylindaea! bole for the pupils and 
incised line for the eye-hi< ws meeting in a point: hove the bridge of the r.o.se, which i.s long and massive. 


1 For identical tvpes cf. V. S. Agrawida cp cit. (194S1, ji! XXXVII A 83-86 
» Ibid.. PI. LIV B. 222 to 228 
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The aostiils are shown by smal] pin holes. The mouth .seems'o liive been cut with a blunted r(x>I. 
Tie ears form an oblong projection with a vent-hole in the centre and a button ear-ring. The figurine 
wears a turban with a tcil slightly inclined to the left. The foM.s of the turban are rendered by slanting 
incised lines. 

Traces of a collar exist around the neck. The folds of the cloth are treated as in the case of the 
turban. Below the neck there is seen a tenon to be attached to a hollow cylindrical body. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VI, 

PL KXXIX A 

Bust of a female figurine. It is hollow nithin. Head and lower part below the waist-hno are 
missing. The right hand rests on the right tliighs while the left is missing. 

The figurine wears a necklace resting above the breasts which are worked out by pinching the 
clay from the original surface. The necklace is decc>rated with incised groove.s. The figurine has an 
armlet on the right arm. The navel is clearly indicated. 

Hand-made. Sub-period \T[I. 

PL XXXIX B 

1. (Jap. It is ttie longest specimen and, though incomplete, mea.snre.s 4^ in. in length with a 
basal diameter of 2^ in. 

Sub-period V. 

2. Cap. It is 4 in. in length and has a basal diamerer of 3 in 

Sub-period VI. 

3 and 4. They are broken in the middle, No. 3 from Sub-period V and no. 4 from Sub-period VIII 

5. Cap. It is the smallest in the collection and measures 2.5 in. in length with a basal diameter 
of 2 in. 

Sub-period V. 

Assumably the caps were prepared .separately by hand and were fixed to Ihe figurines before firing. 

PI. XL A 

1. Fragment of an arm. modeltef! in an extremely emdf- manner Ornaments on the arm are 
mdicated by oblique parallel grooves. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VI. 

2. Fragment of an arm. The noi.sble feature is the sophisticated armlet m wiuch a highly di'corat- 
ed knob is .set in the middle a comple.x of design held between two ch.ains at both ends 

Hand-made. Sub-period \T. 

3. Fragment of an arm da.spirig some musical instrument. Fingers are represented bv many 
parallel grooves. The hand is decorated by two ornaments and a number of bangles. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VI. 

4. Fragment of an arm. In the hand is held .a cup which is slightly bent 

Hand-made. Sub-period V. 

5. F-fagment of an arm (possibly righfl In the hand is held .a cup. On the wrist is worn an 
ornament. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VIII. 

6. Arm (bent). The only prominent feature is the ornament ne.ar the wrist. 

Hand-made. Sub-period V. 
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PI. XL B 

1-6. Excavation yielded .1 larje number of broken feet or portions ot feet detached from the 
tuain body of the figurine.^ Six of these are reprodm ed here. All of tliose aie erndeiy modelleil and are 
invariably hand-made. 

These were obtained from Sub-periods IV (’ o. 2). V (nos 3 4) \TT (no. .5) .iiid A’lll (nos. 1,6). 

PL XLI A 

1. Fragment of a terrauotta sword in slieath. It was presumably suspended on the right side of a 
rather largc-sizad figurine. The hilt is decorated with vertical grooves. The lower end of the hilt is 
represented b\’ a prominent eordon. The sheath was decorated with horizontal grrooves 

Hand-made. Sub-period VT. 

2. Palm of a figurine holding a eup 

Hand-made. Sub-period VII 


2. Ani^lal Ftgurihes 

Thc! coroplast of Kausambi paid as much atteutiori to the represeutatiou of 
animals, birds and beasts as to the human figurines. All the animal figurines were 
made mostly by hand. Whereas t'ne body was invariably modelled by hand there 
are instances where stamps were employed to shape the head or other limbs. In 
the case of ram-figurines (pi. XLI B, I and 3) the horns were first made by hand 
but later shaped by the use of stamps. The curls of the hair were also similarly 
produced. In the case of elephants (pi. XLII B, 1-2), the chains as also the richly 
decorated seat was produced by stamps. The manes of the horses were indicated by 
oblique incisions. The feathers and wings of the birds were similarly indicated. 
The only notable exception to this generalization is of toycarts or sakatas (pi. XLII 

A, 1 and 2) which seem to have been made by a mould. 

There are certain types the s.^culur character ot which is apparent. The most 
remarkable of these are the horsemen (pi. XXXII B). 

From the total collection of animal figurines, it is very difficult to classify the 
two main types, viz., the indigenous and the S.aka-Parthian. But it is not improbable 
that doves with out-stretched wings and birds on a pedestal with a ring round the 
neck may be ascribed to Salca-Parthian influence. 

The earliest animal fitjurines recovered from the excavation are those of the 
elephants. 

The horse was another favourite theme. The earliest figurines go back to 
Sub-period I.A. and survivm upto Sub-period VII (pi. XLIII A). 

Amongst the cattle only the humped bull is represented. As many as five bull 
figurines, four of which were humped, were recovered from the excavation (pi. XLIII 

B, 3-6). 

There is not much variety in these bull-figurines. The bull invariably has a 
prominent hump and short upright horns. Only in one case has an attempt been 
made to render the common mood. It has been shown as if preparing for a fight 
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against another one (pi. XLIII B, 3). One of the figurines shows holes in the thighs 
indicating that a separately-made head was intended to be fixed (pi. XLIII A, 
5). In view of the universal belief in the sanctity of the cow, as revealed by 
the inscriptions of the early centuries of the Christian era, the complete absence 
of the cow from the terracotta figurines is rather surprising. Similarly no speci¬ 
men of buffalo was found. 

The ram alon« with the dog was the most favourite theme of the Kausambl 
coroplast. Whereas all the other animals, including the dog, were rendered more or 
less in a realistic fashion, the rendering of the ram was peculiar to itself. Only the 
head and the front portion of the body were shown, with the front legs flexed resting 
against the chest. Such a rendering became necessary because the ram was intended 
as a toy-cart. Another hole was made in the neck to provide for a string. This ram 
toy-cart remained in vogue from Sub-period III to Sub-period VIII, though the bulk 
of the figurines are concentrated in the Sub-period III. Thougli the general features 
remain the same throughout, there is a progressive deterioration in the size as well as 
in the technique of manufacture and also in the general finish from Sub-period III to 
Sub-period VIII. The figurines of the Sub-periods V-VIII lack the vitality and the 
realistic touch of the early models. The ram is shown wdth two prominent horns coil¬ 
ed round the temples. The bushy hair is rendered by .small but numerous circular 
dots that cover the entire body of the ram. The foreliead and the neck seem to be 
bedecked with flowers. It is interesting to note that this animal still retains its popu¬ 
larity as a pet with the people of Kausambl. It is not an uncommon sight to watch 
the villager walking to the field followed by his constant comj)anion, the ram, full of 
affection for the master, bleetiug and running close bc'hind his heels. 

Dogs, in various breads, were also not uncommon. About a dozen such 
examples were obtained (pi. XLIV A.). They were either used as toys or toy-carts. 

Amongst other animals represented, mention may be made of the rhinoceros 
(pi. XLIV B. 2), the nilgay (pb XLIV B, 3). the deer (pi. XLIII B, 1 ond’l), the camel, 
the wild boar (pi. XLIV B, 4) and the fox. Of these tlie j hinoceros calls for particula-r 
attention. Its very realistic modelling indicates that the potter was fully familiar 
with this animal. The climate and the topcjgraphy of the region, therefore, were .such 
as to attract this aiiinial to this region. At the present time, this area is more or less 
arid. It is comprehensible that in the third century B.C. much of this area was 
covered by forests and received a larger amount <_)[' rainfall than today. This in¬ 
ference is not at all unplausible in view of the references to jungles in the vicinity of 
Kausambi in the time of Buddha. Even during the times of the Chinese pilgrims, 
Fa-Hien (fifth century A.D.) and Huien Tsang (seventh century A.D.), the whole 
area was infested with dense forest. 

Amongst animals of the water, mention may be made of the tortoise, the frog 
and the fish fpl. XLV A, 2-4). 

Birds did not receive the same amount of attention as animals and human 
beings. Nowteworthy amongst the birds represented are the peacock, the dove, the 
owl. the woodpecker and the crane (pi. XLV B). 
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PI XU R 

1. Run. Sub-p*3riod VII. 

2. E’^p’iaut. P3V. Mib^rial similar m the N M'-lioru Black Polished W-jre, 

3. Ram. Sub-pericd IV. 

4. C itne!. The rendering is nor a happy one. The h gs are much too small in proportion to 
the body. Jsinee the animal is shmvn in a sitting posture, the eharaeteristir features are not 
clearly seen. 

Hand-made Snb-peri.wl VIT 

PI. XLII A 

1. Front portion of a cart. Two huliocks which are garlanded round the necks an shown under a 
yoke. Surface. 

2. Elephant. A chain in the right Viind h g probably binds it to a pole and the elephant, in rage, is 
trying to release himself from the chain. The strain of the struggle is very successfully shown by the 
coroplast. Alternatively the elephant, may be performing an acrobatic feat, balancing himself on a 
narrow pedestal, for the amusement of the people 

Mould-made. Sub-period V. 

The elephant figuring range in date from Prestructural V to Sub-period V (early fourth century 
B.o. to the middle of the fir->t century ad.). 

PL XLII B 

1. Elephant. This i.s tlie best preserved of all the elephant figurines. The head and the trunk in 
this case are considerably larger in proportion to the body. No attempt has been m.tde to render the seat 
on the back of the elephant, Dmoration consists of a band tied round the neck. Another band is seen 
on the forehead. This was decorated by punched circles enclosing dots. The two ends show tassels. 
The eye has been rendered by a rhomboid punch, enclosing a dot. Sub-period I.B. 

2. Elephant. The treatment particularly the decoration of the seat on the back of the elephant is 
very elaborate. The seat had a covering on which designs and patterns were represented by punched 
circles, showing dots in each quadrant. The trunk of the elephant is disproportionately large as compared 
to the head and the body .and is decorated with punched circles. Around the neck is a punched band 
representing a garland. The punched wheels on the b’u,! :ire '-’.milar to those that occur on the coins of 
the uninscrih ‘d cast s''i'i-‘s )r lanky hull s 'vi'^-. Sub-porir-d I B. 


P\. XLIII A 

1. Horse. Rendering of this figurine is comparatively reali.5tic though the coroplast has failed to 
do justice to moui h, wliich is disproportionately small. Decorations consist of deep incised lines, horb 
sontal on the back and oblique on the thighs, tail and the chest 

Hand-made; greyware. Rub-perit.d LA. 

2. Fragment of a horse shovsiiig part of the back. Saddle h.a.- h^en indicated by horizontal grooves 
and the tail by oblique grooves. 

H.and-made. Dull t.-rraco;tn red-colour burnt black du.‘ to m-hrtVrent firing. Shows a bright-red 
paint. Sub-period \TI. 

3. Fragment of a horse. The rendering of the figurine is not realistic. The noteworthy feature is 
the decoration, consi.sting of incised lines both horizontal and oblique interspersed with small punched 
circles. The motif is very important as it also occurs on other animal figurines besides the horse. Figu¬ 
rines with this pdtrrn have been reported from other sites like Hastir.gpura and Vaisa’i. 

Hand-made. Snb-perio<l I-A 
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4. Fragment of a horse. The tnodelling in ilu-^ ease is much more realistic tfum in the preceding 
upecimen. The conception underlying the whole treatment is entirely different. The mane, the moutb 
and the legs are missing and across the hack i- a roughly-made saddle rendered by two applique-band« 
of clay with parallel groove.s. 

Hand-made; Grey core, dull-red .surface, with red polish. Sub-period VI. 

5. Body of a bull with perforated thighs for receiving the detached head. Sub-period VTIl 

(5. Mane and mouth of a horse.The mane i.s formed by pinching the clay while the hair is indicated 
by incised lines. Two deep holes represent the eat'. The eyes are worked out of the original clay. 

Hand-made. Fabric same as no. 4 above. Sub-period VII. 

PI. XUIl B 


1. IJe T. The mouth ts uudigitated. The colour is tl.irk grey Sub-period I.A. 

2. Deer. The horiis are bent and are decor.it-'d with incised lines. The eyes are represented bv 
punched circle'. These decorations al.so appear on ihe liody. Sub-period I.B 

3. Humped bull shown as preparing for a fight. The figurine is enide 
Hanil-raade. Fii ing is indifferent Suh-ix riod 111. 

4. Humped ball with siiori upright horns and nn ligitaied mouth Ibai'l-minic Sub-p riod V, 

a. liny humped bull. Limbs with the e.\'c.,-;i: i-n o1 the Inmip and the horn are nndigitat-ed 
H ind.-iiiade. Stih-fieriod Y. 

J’l XJJy .1 


I Dog. It Is ii crude repre'ent.u loti bii; the reriih i ina i- n-u iir.ihs* c. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VH. 

—. Dog. Ihe render mg ot tic foreh''H^l, teniplt*'. t*ye'. car.s, back a.'ul the hind shoulders is extreme¬ 
ly artistic. Byes have been produced by punching. Ears have hten jiroduced by pressing the original 
clay surface with the tifis of the finger .\ tr’oove running from the h-ad to the tail indicate.s the back¬ 
bone. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VI1. 


3. Dog toy-cart with perf ir.it loii' 
face anil the body arc un.lcMned. 


I lie the iiiouth. tin nose, the eyc' and other p.art.s of the 


Hand-made. Sub-period \Tf 

4. Dog (?). d’he rendeiing of the hue e..r'. eyc'. etc i.' iinrc ih.st ic and the animal is shown sealwt 
on his haunches and with forelegs slightly fuitstiviched, a fmsc in which dogs generallv sit. 

Rand-made. Suh-period 

o. Dog with undigit ,1 ted face.'^niouth cars. n<.' e’e Hand-made. 

(.'rudely-modelled; Suii-p:,!iod VIII. 

6. Dog toy-cart with perfbrations for a.xle m tii.- che-;. Th • animal is p.ssibly sitting on it.s 
haunch. The rendering is extremeiv erude. 

Hand-made, Sub-period \'If. 

I. Hog V. nh a small lace and flapping ears. 

Hand-made. Crude repress m at ion Sub-period VTII, 

5. An extremely doubtful representation of a dog with .'lont hmg fact. Th'- moutli i' -ho- 
in a jacket. The cloth or leather jacket is dec,..r.,ted witli cross-iike de.signs 

Hand-made. Sub-period V. 

9. A doubtful representation of a doe. The head is a little too prominent. 

Hand-made. Sub-period. VT 
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PI. XLIV B 

1. Tiger. The animal is represented as quite powerful and massive with a round and heavy head. 
Hand-made. Sub-period III. 

2. Rhinoceros. It is the best animal figurine in the entire collection. The rendering of the horn, 
the mouth, the eyes, the nose and the head deserves particular attention 

Hand-made. Has deep red ochre paint. Sub-period I.B. 

3. Nilgdy. This is a rather worn out specimen but a comparison with other similar figurines in 
the surface-collection fully confirms the identification. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VII. 

4. Boar. It has a prominent stout and sti ong 1 n-ik,'- 
Hand-made. Sub-period VIII. 

5. Nilghy. Same features as those of no. 3 above. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VIII. 

6. Boar. A small and poor specimen. 

Hand-made. Sub-period IV. 

7. Porcupine. The identification is doubtful. 

Hand-made. Sub-period VI. 

PI. XLV A 

1. Snake. It is a standardised and conventional representation. The body is decorated with 
oblique grooves and punched circles. Its wide distribution and standardization are indicative of its 
votive character. 

2. Tortoise. It is a flat piece rounded at the back. The sides have parallel grooves. The mouth 
is formed by pincliing the clay and is indicated by a slit. 

Sub-period VIII. 

3. Frog. The rendering of the neck with deep grooves, the ears, the month and the collar is very 
realistic. 

Sub-period VIII. 

4. Fish. It is very elaborately rendered. The scales are showu. by oblique grooves on the 
body rising from the central line indicated by indentations. The eyes arc' irrlieated by two holes on the 

dies. 

Sub-period VI 

PL XLV B 

1. Identity not cert.ain. It may perhaps be a crane. 

Sub-period V. 

2. Peacock. Its wings are folded. The figure is not raalistic and was perhaps used a toy-ca.n,. 
Sub-period VI. 

3. Identity not certain It may perhaps be an owl 
Sub-period VI. 

4. Peacock. It is shown with wings outstretched, though the- wings the feet and >h* tail are 
undigitated. 

Sub-period VHI. 
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.■), J>iiVi' If i-' .--luiwri \\ il h winiT' (>utstr>-li-|io(l a> it rpa<iv to fly. rtio ix'.ik i~ iinriiLtital od but tho 
^yc^ an' .sliowii by two pin-tiolc'.. Tlio hini !■> jiiMclu-d on tlio wail of [(os.-iibly ,i tank It i.-i to be noted 
that the hiiil (no. 7 below) is also simwii ,i' 'I'linir on the w.i.ll of the shrine of the niother-(Inddess or 
the Voti%’e tank but with toMi'd wintT' 

Sub-]>ei iod 1 . 

b. \\(M>d pecker. 11' 1 1 eat inent i'nuieh nion-elaboiaie, I'lieiiili ol t he h,i i r. ami i lie wings (lava 
la'cii rendeied in .1 mole oi- les^ re.distic la-hion. 

,'snb-j^H'l iod \ . 

7. Dote, tsiune leaf m I s as tho'o ol no .'lalMoe, 

.■>nl)-[veno(i \'l. 

Woixlpeekei. It m plainly inodelh d 

stiili-|ie| |,„i \' 1 

:i. .MI8('KLI.A.\K()i:8 ()BJE(TS 

'Poy-uarts were cxtretuely popular in all the Sub-periods. Many of the models 
are rough and crude ljut some are extremely sophisticated. \’erv often animals 
■were used as toy-carts. For the sakato, the coroplast tried to render the models 
with which he was familiar. "Phey fall into two groups. Tln> first and compara¬ 
tively simpler type is repre.sciited on pi. XLVl. In this case the hack was open and 
the front of the cart was probably closed. It is also not unlikely that the front 
was also open and, in fin effort to show the j)air of bullocks yoked to the cart, the 
coroplast deviated fiiuu the real model and inti'oduced tlu' pair of bullocks in front. 
Such carts also had two highly-decorated side-planks with semi-circular ends. The 
second group is represented in pis. XXVTll A and B. According to the available 
evidence furnished by carts and stray Avhcels, carts seemed to hava.' remained popular 
from Sub-periods 11 to Mill. 'Phe .specimens of ('iirli(>r Sub-yaaiods ffi to TV) are 
more oimatc. while those from \' to VI li are rough and crude. 

.4 large luimljcr of wheels were rliscovmed. 'Phey w(;re both of the plain and 
decoiatod varieties ([>1. XLVIl A). They range from Sub-ynn-iods 11 to V’il. Besides, 
stamy)s and fli'sh-iubbers (pis. XFVIT If and XBVIir A) were' also obtained. 

/'/ XL VI 

|■'■|P|:; -liiiulM'j biillp.ek-Iimli'i .1 yi'ke. Tie ji.i ti>i . 1 , ii mi li ; . hr i i:, , r.il \-()ke[)()le 

.Side Vii-w --h'lU me (leii>' 'li-.l ... 'I'be pel b ii ;i I e >'i Ini i b. ,i\le i- ilso availal)l(‘. 

/'/. XLVIl .1 

1. W ill I'l li 1 ' ■•l.ibtii’.uely deeiii'aieil u it ti (iiiiceiilne lea‘ p.iHerii .\b ii t i-ni iC’ .''1 ratieraphT 
uneeiiaiii. 


A T.y- .I'l. 

1- I'l "1:11 ll-'ir ly -’ I 11 

P,. Tey.p-ai , 


2 . W'heel, 
a. W ncei 
4. W'h.ei. 


Plainly-modelleil. Haiiil-iii.idr. Siili-yienod \'. 
Similar tu no. - above . .Sul,-period III. 

Similar to no. - above. Siib-yieriod \ 1. 
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Wluel. 

The sitokes aie pi'oniinentl\ shown iti relief. 3Ionld-niade 

t). 

Wheel. 

Plainly modelled. Hand-made; Suli-fK-ri<Hl VI. 

1 . 

Whetd. 

Similar to no. (i ahio e. 

Suh-[K'riod I \'. 

S. 

Wheel. 

Similar lo no. •> .ibove 

Sul)-perio(l \'. 

*». 

Wheel. 

Similar to mi. IJ aljove. 

Suh-]K‘i iod III. 

lu. 

Wheel. 

Similar to no. S alxive. 

Suh-j)eriod \'. 


j‘i. xLrri ]i 

1-4. Sliuiips >h(j\\in(r (liffcTviit di'siifn'. Siicli oliji-cts liavi- lift-n rejxirteil frtun otliiM xiti-n :i-» we\t. 


PI XLVIJI A 

1. It i-i the best .^pcfiineii utT be t \ j»'. One side is j da in anil -nine ■! li \Oiile t he el Iter 

is roiicrli and intended tnr use. Stilj-jx'r iod V. 

Klesh-rubber. It is a rectangular piei e show ine triarittnlar nutehes. It i> 1 he earliest speeimeri 
recovereil i'rom the exeavatiun. Sub-fietiod III. 

;}, 'I'erraeotta nKsIel ol'a j>e8tle ( ')• Suh-[H riod \T1I. 

4. Flesh-rubber. Circular in .shape. One of its .sides is smooth, wliile tlic other is rougliened by 
eriss-rro.ss ineisitms. Sub-jteriod \TT. 

5. Flesli-rubber, triangular in shape. It shows dLseonneettal obiiqtie incision. Sub-jjeriod IV, 

6. Flesh rubl>er, ohhmg in sliape. It is roiigheiue.l by criss-erus.s lines. Suit-period V’lII. 
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STONE SCULPTURES 


•J'HE present excavation yielded about a dozen stone sculptures, mostly from 
pits of different Sub-periods. Valuable though they are as illustrations of the art 
of the period they belong to, they furnish no information about the religious predi¬ 
lections of the inhabitants of the area, for they are a mixed group, some being Hindu, 
others Jain and still others quite indeterminate. Seven of them are illustrated 
here. 


PL XLVni B 

It is an ayajapoUi showing a plain circular area in the centre with prominently ridged circumference 
around which are arranged a pur^i~gha{P- of a typs extremely popular in the period and a seated 
lion with prominent manes. The space in between being filled with a floral design. 

Sandstone. Sub-period VI. 

PI. XLIX A 

It is a piece with boldly-carved figures of Harfi end Pghchika. Hgtiti is seated under a canopy 
with a child in her left arm and holds a bunch of flowers. She wears a torque round her neck, and a 
chain of pearls hangs between her two rather prominent breasts. The child touches her left breast with 
its left hand. Panchika is seated in his traditional fashion with the purse in the right and cup in the 
left hand. 

The Fafi'^hika and Harpi figures were very common and a number of identical pieces have been 
reported from Kausamli and Mathura. 

Mathura sandstone. Sub-perir.d VIII 


PI. XLIX B 

It is a head of some Jidn Tirthahkara. It has prominent oval-shaped eyes with pointed edges, 
eyebrows shown with prominently arched grooves, nose with wide noslrils, tluck arched protruding lips 
with prominent depression at the corners, round inconspicuous chin and unusually largo ears. The 
hair is shown by wavy’ coils. 

Mathura sandstone. Pit of Sub-period VTII 

PI. L A 

It is a piece in which is carved a mother with a child in her lap. Tire mother is shown seated with 
her right hand raised, while the child rests on the left thigh and inclines against the left arm. The rendering 
of the legs is extremely uncouth. 

Buff sandstone. Pit of Sub-period VIII. 

1 For the significance of purrf.aghafi, see A.K. Coomaraswamy, Tak^is, pt. II, (Washington, 
D.C., 1931.) p. 61. 
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PI. L B 

An unfinished carving of a foreigner’s head. The moufb wa s not fully completed but the sculptor’s 
intention of carving a foreigner is made clear by the cap. 

Buff sandstone. Sub-period VIII 


PI. LI A 

seated in the typical posture. The features that deserve attention are the realistic render¬ 
ing of the temples, the fan-shaped ears, the tusks, the trunk curved to right, and the four hands holding 
four objects (now indistinct). Gan'^s^ wears a necklace and chhannavira (?). 

Buff sandstone. Pit cut in Sub-period VIII, 

PI. LI B 

It is possibly a naya-figure. The prominent features are a canopy of hoods of snakes and head 
inclined slightly to the left. The hair is arranged in wavy curls and is tied behind in a knot. It has 
prominent disc-shaped ear-lobes, is dressed upto the waist in a typical male dress and holds a fruit cr 
vessel in the left hand and a rosary in the right. 

Sandstone. Pit cut in Sub-period VIII. 

1 Ibid. pt. I, pi. 18, Gape^a from Bhumara, 
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SEALS AND SEALINGS 

excavation yielded four seals and eleven sealings or impressions (jf the seas 
on clay. Of these ten are inscribed while the remaining fiv(“ are nninseribed. 
Most of the symbols on these seals and sealings ocenr oti contemporary coins 
also. Such symbols include three arched WxW. mtndipddft, si-fisfika, river, circde. flag, 
sankhn, etc. It is not unlikely, tiuuefore. that the.se seaU were rnanufactma'd by 
the same hands that produced the coins. It is al.M) e(piall\ [)lausible that the manu¬ 
facturers of both seals ami coins drew upon a common tradition of popular Itelief. 
Some of the symbols hav'c an ol)vious religious comiotation. Tiie trisuld-i-um-:ixo 
occurring on a .sealing ot a Bhagavata-griha does not re(|uirc atiy explanation. 
Similarly, the combination of .symbols foi- rivei'. mountain and stm and moon also 
seeims to have had a religio-mythological connotation. TtK* desiLnis. |(>tters and 
svmbols .seem to have been executed with a gravitig tool. 

Most of the.se .seals served M)me prai-tical ]>urposc-. ])crhaj)s signifyiim aiitliorily. 
One of them, Xo. 11, hoAvever. seems to have been used as an ornament. Seals like 
th(jse of Kaniska and Bhagavata-griha were obviotisly attached to .some documents. 
The holes and the impressions of the thread or striiig are vcuy c.l(*ar. It is, however, 
difficidt to detertniite tlie preci.se manner of the ns(‘ of sc'aU. 

Till- illu't I’at I'll cM.iiijili" a I (■ li't r(| ucIdv. 


(() //',(■///«// tnttl 't 1/1 i 1 /'/, L 11 ] 

1 It I- ,1 ciinil.-ir l.ntlon-'li. (x-il m mI w ii1i .. [m'I i.HiniUH-iit km.I. Tt., vr.il ii.,- |.,ur l.'tO'ix 

ri ill .'1 I iix k\\ i'i‘ iliri’cl ion j li/tuh/i -n. 

’till' Irl t'T d/t 'till |•l■t,^ill^ a 1,11 ri' .Maurgan liirin. 'I'n a lioii/.ontal ri-iit ral ha i- an- addi-d i w,, vi-rl iral 
iiai' Tilt' u])])i‘r tint' on Tin- riitlit 'idi- oi'tlu- Ictlfi .tiid iht- lout-r oiif on the loft 'itlo. 'I'liat tlic loiter 
i' onl> 'liolitiv laOT (hail itx Asok. Ill coiiiitoriiarl ix indi.-,' ! i ,1 hy t he 'liuhl 1 hickraintr i .f t In- top of I lio 
upper vertie.d bar a' also ti\ tin- eiii vaOiie at (he juiielion of the upper vertieal ami the eeiitr,d hori/oiidal 
h.iis The li tti-r ap]x-ar' to lie a Ihie.il deseeiidant of As'ik.ui </// oeciirriuL' in 1 ho inseriptioii' ,it .hneeida 
and (iiinac. 

The ne\1 letter !)/ is 'till 'enii-eireular hiil h' top m 'hehllx ihhkened. On tli,- other h.ind the 
l.,M. r riiive of the 'emi-eirele i' 'liL'litiv shi.rjH-ned. Thi' letter ,dso a|i[K-ar' to he 'lielitlv later than its 
Asokan eonnlei pai I, 

The next letter hi is daeeer-'h.iped. Tlie uppei \ei(i<-,d Ini' h - n cun'iderahly thieketied and in 
eeiieral. the iettei’ is siniilar to its eoimterpaiT ,it Uharhnt .and P.ihho.'a- 

The 'ha|X“ of the last letter -v/ is 'liehlly imeoiiiiiioii In its present form the lelier ajipears to 
heloHV to a phase of Biahnii desciihed hy Biildei a' lati-r iMaiirxan or \oiiiiirer Manrv.in, 
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1 Ilf thfrftor*#*. IS a>fril)f*<l to l t‘.irl\' 'ifcoiiij ffiiturv H.C. 

Miiiif. i iorl II It i> t hf fai lipi;t <fal discovered in the exesYMtion, 

1. Tt is <i sealine with five letters marked in aiiti-eloek-wdse fashion. The letters read Jarai/adevft 

The letter jrt rp.sentbles very much the English E. The vertical line is slightly curved. The letter can 
h.‘ compared to the letters of this type oeciirring in the inscriptions of Daiaratha and those from Bharhut. 

The letter ra is represented by a vertical broken line sliwhtly thickened at the top Thi.s letter also 
has analogies in the incriptions referred to above. 

The letter )/« has a family-likeness to the li'tters oeimi rinLr in Jatigada and fxirnar inscriptions of 

. .Asoka. 

The letter (It i.s roimd-b.ieked and open to the left It is in appearance lat“r than the Manrv'an and 
. ijoes with the types repicsenteri in Coltirnns XVI to XX of pi. IT of Buhler's charts. 

The last letter m luis nearly a flat h.i-e and has a form very similar to those oeeurrinv at Bharhut 
and Pahhosg. 

'I’he seal is. theretote to be dated to the end of the se.-ontl eetilury B.C. 

Terracotta. Snli-jreni.d III. 

:L It is nearly a citcular btitton-shajKsl .sealing with the letters I'iwin/wt.sa. 

'fhe letters are closely cotnparable with those occurring on the coins of the later Mitra.s 
from Kattsgnibi The sealing, therefore, is to be assiirried to end of first century B.C 

Terracotta. Snb-pcriod l\ . 

4. 1'his sealing is Toctaitgulat in slmpe with <t lug to one side. The impressions of the douhl- t hiv.ids 
in t he lug elearlv indicate that the sealing wa.s affixed to sonm royal doenmeni. The finger-prints on the 
back of the sealing are very cleat It reads as lollows- — 

1. Maharaja-ii/a rajah- 

1. ni)nt-ya dcva-putraxi/a- 
Kanid-a-'iifa prai/tt- 

4. (ja 

III the service of Abihgiaja Ugjatiraja Dev.'piiHra Katiishka.' 

The ]ialaeocrapli.v ol the seal does not call for ariv sii a-ia! rein.irks The letter aa occurs four times 
ami alwavs has a typie.dly Ktisana appearaiiee w it h a loop below on the left. In the second line attention 
juav be drawn to leitei s pa and tva Tlterr i~ little difference in the manner in which u and r are joined 
Consequently letter d in line 3 can V.e read l».!l, .i~ pv and pra. Evidently the letter hero is pra and 
the whole exjires-ioii reads poo/oi/e. meanitiir in ’lie -erviee ol l/'tier na (no. '2 line 3) still retains the 

older forni. 

Terracotta. Snb-period \ . 

It is an oval-shaped ciay--ealing with an iiUerestiiiv motif. In the upp'f half of the scaling 
there is a wavy line, possiblv indicating in this case the river \'imima. Above this is the trirutna symbol 
In the low er half theie are five lettet - ieadmg r)a.«ha<^ata.«i. 

The letter iIk i- ver\ -imiiar to the one oeeiirring in Kusani lit'ciiptiou. 'i'he same is true of -iha. 
The next letter -w has a slightly straiie- i'-mi. Ii-tter la al-o is mor,- akin to its Kusalta prototype. 
The vertical is -till eomparativeh longer, and the letter ha.- not yet bioadeiied as in the inscriptions of 
the po.st-Knsana period. Evidently it i- a seal of an individual whose name was Dushasata The sealing 
is to be assitrued to the end ot tlie first or i al ly M-eond eentiiry .v.D. 

Terracotta. Suh-pefiod \ 1. 

6 Oval-shaped sealine. From the impre.ssioiis of tin thr-rd and liole.s on the back of the seal it is 
cl'MT' tbr.tit v\as attaebid to a docnmint. 
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Enclosed within a border consisting of two concentric circles with roughly equidistant bars are 
three symbols and an inscription in two lines. The sv'mbol to the right of the inscription represents 
the tr'sn'a to which is attached an axe. It is shown fixed toap’itform. Tin symbol to the left of the 
inscription is possibly a tree w'ith roots. The symbol at the centre occurs on certain seals from Bhitj.* 
and has been interpreted as a li^ja. In this case, however, it does not appear to be a li^ja but a struc¬ 
ture with a pyramidal roof supported by columns and in general hf.ving a ral^a-like appearance. The 
sealing reads;— 

1. Bhapotikasaya 

2. Bhagavata-gaha 

Translation: of the house (temple) of Bhagavat, (Siva) of Bi.tp itik i. 

Evidently it is a ^ liva seal of the l^iva temple of Bhapotika. Bhapotika might be the name of the 
place or the donor. 

Ihe letters of the inscription are closely comparable with the letters of later Kusani inscriptions. 
On pxl.i:COgraphic groutids, tiiorefore. ttce .seel c.an he assigne.l to the late fir.st (xr t^.trlv second century 

A D 

Terracjttt i ISuh-pcriod. V'!. 

There is another seal (not illustrated), identical to no. 6 This scaling, howev .tr. wa.s not attached to 
any document, .and was possibly votive. 

Terracotta. Sub-period VI. 

7. Circular clay seiiing with a. symb.d an.i inscription. In the upp-r h.ilf tiiere is a symbol 
consisting of n cresc.mt-Iikc object piac.rd alove „ h.. .li-like object. Tin' h.i ter is placed inside an object 
of a .similar appe.arance with a lug in the centre o.'low which seems to have been attached a string. The 
meaning of the symbol is not clear. The in-erip:ijn reads ‘pukhu'. 

Evidently it is the sr-.d of an in iividuo!. P.daeographie illy it is to b • dated to early half of fourth 
century A D. 

Terr.anotta. I’rrim a pit cut into Sub-period VIII. 

S-8 I, It is a el '.y ball with a deep oval impression and has posdbly four letters reeling Utavrichha. 
It is posdbly the nanr* of some indiviilual. P.daeogr.iphicaily the sealing is to be assigned to the first 
half of trie f jurtli e. ntury A.D. 

Terracotta. From a pit cut into Sub-piriod VILI. 

9 It is an engraved circular tablet with six in-cribed ietlers which rcad;--- 

1. Kakhu 

2. yoli 

3. njc 

It is not unlikely that s.-mebody just scratched some ictters oti tue baKc.l disc wit ,-10111 mo.vnnig any tb ing, 

Ur..'l: atified 

(u) Ij/lirfjcAir’d Snih And Seating.’’ (pi. LIl) 

10. It Is a cune-sh'i,ped seal with flat circular ends. Tiie lo wer end has three svnstikn.’< enclosed 
within a circle of dots. Tne other end (not iilustiatedl has a single .’’va.itika at the centri' of a similar 
circl' . 

Tcrr,tc< ptt a. Sul,-period IV 

^ An. Rip. Avch. Sutv. Ind. 1911-12, pi. XVIII, Nos. 14 & 16. For the device bearing a central 
tr.^o'a With sub.seript wheel on tl.c sc.-tls found at Kumrahar, see ibid, 1912-13, p. 82. 
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11. It is a conical clay seal with a triratna symbol enclosed within a circle. 

Terracotta. Sub-period VI. 

12. It is a conical seal with a number of symbols. On the bottom of the seal is a wavy line re¬ 
presenting possibly a river. Above this is the three-arched hill, on the right of which in the top right 
corner of the seal is a crescent. On the top left of the seal is a circle. Possibly the crescent represents 
the moon and the circle the sun. 

Terracotta. Sub-period VI. 

13. It is a sealing with four sj’mbols. In the centre is the most important symbol triratna. Below 
it is a flag-staff. On its right side is a iva,^tika and on the left is a conch or jankha. 

Terracotta. Sub-period V or VI. 

14. It is a sealing with a standing human figure. The figure is fully dressed, has a cap on the 
head and holds some object in the uplifted left arm. The left hana rests against some object. The 
figure has a marked similarity to those ajipearing on the Kusana and Gupta coins. 

Terracotta. Sub-period VIII. 



CHAPTER IX 
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PlURING the two seasons of excavation at Kausambi, a large number of coins 
were found on the site, the majority of them obtained from three hoards. Tha 
remaining ones came variously from stratified layers. The material of the coins is 
copper. Surprisingly enough, no coins of gold or silver were recovered. 

The first hoard, comprising fiftyfour coins, was found in a disturbed layer. Its 
date, therefore, cannot be definitely determined. It was probably buried between 
A. D. 200 and 250. Out of the coins fortynine were of Magha kings, one of Kaniska, 
three of Huviska and one of Vasudeva. The earliest coin in this hoard was a cast 
dumpy piece which might have been issued some time between 50 b.c. and A. d. 
50. The date of the hoard is tentatively determined by the Magha coins, assignable 
to circa a.d. 200. The few Kusana coins found in it would show that they conti¬ 
nued to be current in Kausambi even during the rule of the Magha kings. 

The second hoard, of one hundred and thirtysix coins, is more homogeneous. 
It consists of coins issued by the rulers of the Magha dynasty. Unfortunately, most 
of the coins are blurred and indistinct, only thirteen being identifiable. Twelve are 
of t^atamagha, and one of Vijayamagha, a late ruler of the dynasty. 

The date of the interment of the hoard would be later half of the third century 
A. D. In this hoard there was a small thin copper coin with the letter ma of the 
Kusane period. 

The third hoard consisted of one hundred seventyone coins, which, with the 
exception of four blurred ones, were all of the Magha dynasty. Among the identi¬ 
fied coins of this hoard, fifty were of Sivamagha (pi. LIV, 36-40), three of l^atamagha 
(pi. LIV, 41-43), nine of Vaisravana (pi. LIV, 44-45), and ten of Vijayamagha (pis. 
LIV, 46, and LV, 47-49). 

The fact that all these three hoards consisted of the coins of Magha kings 
with a very negligible mixture of Kusana pieces would show that during the Magha 
rule the currency of that dynasty was very popular and that the coins of the earlier 
rulers were no longer current in any appreciable number. 

We shall now survey the remaining coins found on the site. Among them, 
the earliest coins are the cast ones, mostly uninscribed. In this category we may 
distinguish three main groups. 

^ This section of the report was contributed by late Dr. A.S. Altekar, Director, K.P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna. 
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e first group, consisting of lanky-bull coins, is well known to have been as¬ 
sociated with Kausambi. These coins were found in the strata equated with Sub¬ 
periods I B-III, assignable to circji third century b.c. to 50 B.c. It is interesting 
to note that they are of different denominations. The one on pi. LIII, 3 weighs 72 
grains : it was obviously a half karsapana. The same probably was the case with 
the coin on pi. LIII, 2, which weighs 63 grains. The coin on pi. LIII, 1, probably 
a kakini, weighs 33 grains, and the one on pi. LIII, 5, 16 grains, would be a half kakinu 
Some of the coins in this group were very thin and some others broken. No. 320 
was found in a stratum assigned to circa 250 B.c. 

The second group of coins is also of the well-known type, having elephant on 
one side and a tree-in-railing on the other. Two of them are twin coins, not separated 
after having been taken out from the mould. Another (pi. LIII, 12) was found in 
Sub-period I B assignable to circa 250 B.c., while yet another (not illustrated) was 
found in a stratum later by a century. The coins of this type are well-known from 
other ancient sites, viz., Pataliputra, Rajgir, etc. Many of them go back to the 
third century B. c. 

The third class of cast coins is represented by square or oblong cast pieces 
having several symbols on either side, such as tree-in-railing, hollow cross, elephant 
before banner, etc. This type has also been found in Rajgir and Pataliputra. At 
Kauiambi, they were found in different layers dating from circa 275 b.c. to a.d. 
200, It is thus obvious that this type continued to be current along with the coins 
of Mitra, Kusana and Magha kings. Most of these coins weigh about 33 grains and 
were therefore obviously intended to be kakinls. It is quite likely that coins of 
this and the preceding classes were private currency. 

One coin (pi. LIII, 7), found in Sub-period I A, shows the banner not in front 
of the elephant but below it. Another coin (pi. LIII, 9) is of a different fabric. It 
is of dumpy type and is also a kakini. 

Among the inscribed coins found in the excavation those of the Brhaspati- 
mitra are probably the earliest. Allan has assigned this ruler to late second century 
B.c. The letters of one of the coins are rather indistinct, but the symbols make it 
clear that it must have been issued by Brhaspatimitra (pi. LIII, 24). A coin of 
this ruler (not illustrated) is indistinct, but its sjrmbols make the attribution probable. 
At Kaulgmbi, some other kings apparently belonging to the same dynasty were ruling 
in the second and first centuries B.c. Rulers of this dynasty, not represented in 
the finds of the excavations, are Asvaghosha, Agnimitra,i etc. 

The Kausambi coins published elsewhere^ show that this Mitra dynasty was 
succeeded by another Mitra dynasty which issued coins in a different fabric : these 
coins were not die-struck, were thick and dumpy and their obverse had tree-in¬ 
railing on one side with the inscription below arranged in a semi-circle and the re¬ 
verse had the usual Kausambi bull standing. To this dynasty belong Prajapati- 


^ The coin illustiated in pi. LIV, 25 may be attributed to Agnimitra. 
* A. S. Altekar, Jowr. Numismatic Soc. India, IV (1943) pp. 10-11. 
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mitra, Rajamitra, Suramitra, etc. Sixteen coins of the type of this dynasty were 
found in the excavation, but unfortunately most of them are extremely blurred. 
Two however, seem to have been issued respectively by Rajamitra and Rajanimitra 
(pi. LIV, 26 and 28 respectively). 

So far it was not possible to assign any definite date to the rulers of this second 
Mitra dynasty. The stratification at Kaiisambi, however, shows that these coins 
may be assigned to a period between 100 B.c. and a.d. 50. This dynasty was ousted 
by the Kusanas in about a.d. 60., as is amply indicated by the coins found at Buxar 
which show that the Kusanas overran the whole of the Gangetic plain right dow'n 
to Pataliputra in the reign of Kadphises. It is natural that Kausambi also should 
have formed part of the Kusana empire. Among the Kusana coins found at the 
site, there is one of Kaniska, four of Huviska and one of Vasudeva. Tlie absence 
of any coin of Wima Kadphises is probably accidental. The fact that the coins of 
Huvishka are relatively numerous shows that Kusanas continued to rule through¬ 
out his reign. The coin of Vasudeva (pi. LIV), probably shows that the Kusanas had 
not lost Kausambi in the beginning of that emperor's reign. 

Let us now consider the types. Kauiska's coins show the standing king on 
the obverse and standing deity on the reverse. On the coins of Huvi.ska, wo have 
king seated on throne or on elephant on the obverse and standing deity on the 
reverse. The single coin of Vasudeva shows the king riding an elephant t)n the 
obverse and 5iva standing by side of bull on the reverse. None of the coins now 
shows any legend. 

The evidence of stratification tends to show that King Neva or Na\%a was in 
power at Kausambi before the rise of tlu‘ Maghas. We can place his rule in about 
A.D. 150. Two coins (pi. LI\ , .34 and 35) of this ruler have been found, both shoAving 
tree-in-railing (right) and arched hill (left) on the obver.se and tlie usual Kausambi 
bull on the reverse. 

The excavation lias brought forth .some other coins which have no inscription. 
They may also be tentatively assigned to the middle of the second century a.d. 

In the latter half of the second century a.d. the Magha dynasty rose to power 
at Kausambi. It is most numerously represented among the coins found at Kau¬ 
sambi. We haA’^e already shoAvn above (p. 80) how the three hoards consisted 
mostly of Magha coins. Knfortunately most of the coins of this dynasty found on 
the site are blurred, rendering any classification impossible : .Si\^amagha, 5ata- 
magha, Vaisravana and Vijayamagha are the rulers Avho.se coins can lie identified. 
Among the large number of unidentified coins, it is quite possible that there may 
haA^e been some coins of Bhadramagha and Bhimavai'man. 

I^ing Pusvasri seems to be the last Ivausanibi ruler reiiresentc^d in the coins 
discovered at the site. The coins of this ruler haA'e been published before.^ The 
coins recovered from the excavation (pi. LV, 50 and 51) are of the same type. 
They shoAV on the obverse the tree-in-railing on right and three arched hills on left 


^Jour. Xurni.s, Soc. Ind., IV, pi. 12. 
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and the inscription Pusvasn below ; on the reverse we have the Kausambi bull. 
One of the coins (pi. LV, 50) of this ruler is in a new denomination, as it weighs 
30 grains. This denomination is about one half of the one known so far, which 
weighed 62 grains. This coin was found in a pit sealed by layer 1. This would 
®^gg6st that Pusvasri flourished towards the beginning of the fourth century A. d. 
This date has been suggested mainly on palaeographic evidence, amply supported 
by the stratigraphic position of the coin. 

One coin of Ganendra, probably to be identified with Ganapatinaga (pi. LV, 
52) was found in a layer only 4 in. below the present surface. Of course it must 
have come to Kausambi by trade. His coins were quite common at Mathura, 
Padmavati and Vidisa. 

The non-discovery of any later coins would tend to show that Kausambi was 
not in occupation after the middle of the fourth century a.d. 

A few other coins are of special interest. A class of such coins consisted of a 
large number of tiny copper pieces which were current from about 250 b.c. to about 
A. D. 200. These coins have bull on one side and tree-in-railing on the other. Some¬ 
times there is a group of four continuous circles below the bull. Out of these coins, 
ten weigh 2 grains., seven, 3 grains, five, 6 to 8 grains, two 14 grains, and one 19 
grains. There are some others which are 12, 13, 11, 5 and 1 grains respectively in 
weight. These coins are very small and tiny ; but there cannot be any doubt that 
they were in use. 

These coins are of the ma-shuka denomination in copper, though, as they are very 
small and worn out, the denominations of all of them cannot be satisfactorily de¬ 
termined. But the coins which weigh 3 or 4 gr. were obviously ardhamashakas and 
those which weigh 1 or 2 gr. were qn&vter-mashakas. The ma-shaka denomination 
would be represented by the coins weighing 8 to 10 gr. Coins weighing 16 to 19 gr. 
were obviously half kakinv'^. 

These small copper mmhahi coins were so far not known. They make valuable 
addition to our knowledge of ancient Indian numismatics. 

Attention may be drawn to an oblong copper coin found in a layer, of S P III. 
This coin is extremely blurred and no definite attribution is possible. But the fabric 
and type show that it belonged to the cast copper series of Ayodhya and came down 
to Kausambi from that place. If this conjecture is correct, the evidence of stratifica¬ 
tion at Kausambi would show that this series of Ayodhya should be assigned to circa 
200 B.c. 

Another interesting coin from the excavation shows lion or tiger on one side. 
The other side having lion is so far not known as figuring on any coin issued in 
Kausambi. Another interesting coin deserving siiecial mention is a thin copi)er 
coin, parallelogram in size. It has lanky-bull to left on one side and the tree-in-, 
railing on the other. Such a t}q)e was so far not known in this shape. 

The illustrated coins listed below include some coins which are inscribed but 
have not yet been identified. They are being published so that they may be studied 
in the light of future discoveries. 



Weight Metal, shape Obverse Reverse Period Remarks 
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Copper; round; Circular legend Maharajagaf^endra Bull to loft Poat- The coin seals the last 

.34 ■ habitation habitation. 
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Copper; round; Marginal legend not clear; Indistinct symbols, possibly Post¬ 
’S in. traces of few letters lookipg like treo-in-railing structural 
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CHAPTER X 

MISCELLANEOUS FINDS 

1. STYLI 

TI^ORE than eighty styli were recovered from Cuttings KS-1 and KS-III, dis- 
tributed in all the strata from Pre-structural I to Sub-period VIII, with the 
larger concentration between Pre-structural IV to Sub-period II. They were made 
of ivory, horn and bone, ten being of horn, four of ivory and the remaining ones 
of bone. Their maximum length was 4 in. and minimum 1.8 in., the majority 
having an average length of 3 in. Most of them were discovered in a fragmentary 
condition, but it was clear that with a few exceptions almost all of them had 
sharply chiselled and pointed edges on both the sides. Some, however, had a 
flat or circular butt-end. The properly-finished ones were circular in section but 
a larger number showed a crude workmanship, with a flattened irregular section. 
The more important and nearly complete specimens are listed below. 


PI. LVI A 

1. Bone stylus with both ends sharpened but subsequently broken. Length 3.2 in. Pre-struc¬ 
tural IV. 

2. Bone stylus, with only one end sharpened. It has a thick flat butt-end. Length 4.2 in. Sub¬ 
period II. 

3. Bone stylus with both ends sharpened. Length 2.8 in. Sub-period IV. 

4 . Bone stylus with both ends sharpened. Length 3.2 in. Sub-period. 

5. Bone stylus similar to no. 4 above. Length 2.6 in. Sub-period IV. 

6 . Ivory stylus with a conical butt-end and possibly a pointed writing edge, now missing. The 
body is decorated with three concentric grooves. Sub-period I A. 

7 . Bone stylus with both ends sharpened. Length 2.75 in. Sub-period II. 

8 . Bone stylus with both ends sharpened. Length 2.5 in. Sub-period I A. 

9. Bone stylus with both ends pointed. Length 2.9 in. Sub-period I A. 

10. Bone stylus with both ends sharpened. Length 2.5 in. Pre-stnictural I. 

11. Bone stylus with both ends sharpened. Length 2.6 in. Sub-period I B. 

12. Bone stylus with both ends pointed. Length 2.6 in. Sub-period VI. 

2. bangles 

The excavation yielded one hundred and seventynine bangles, variously of 
shell (fiftyseven examples), stone (ten examples), ivory (six examples), glass 
(sixtythree examples), terracotta (forty examples) and copper (three examples). 
Glass seems to have been the most popular material with shell as a close second. 
Terracotta bangles, though less numerous than those of shell and glass, show a 
greater variety. Stone, ivory and copper ones were less common. 
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The commonest type was flat on the inner side and either Qonyex or reliev^ 
bv a mid-rib on the outer side, a few being^^at on both the sides. In section they 
were either circular or triangular or oblong or even pentagonal or hexagonal. 

Shell bangles occurred from Sub-periods lA to VIII, terracotta from Sub¬ 
periods II to VIII, glass from Sub-periods V to VIII (with a doubtful exception 
in Sub-period IV), ivory from Sub-periods IV to VI, stone from Pre-structural V 
to Sub-period VIII and copper from Sub-periods IV to VII. The maximum 
available diameter was 4 in. and the minimum 1| in. 

Of the fiftyseven shell bangles, eleven were distributed in Sub-periods lA to 
IV and fortysix in Sub-periods V to VIII. It is clear, therefore, that shell bangles, 
though beginning in Sub-period I A, were more in fashion from Sub-period V onwards. 
They ranged from 4 to in. in diameter, the majority ranging from 2| to 3^ in. 
They were generally of crude workmanship, only a few having an evenly circular 
inner or outer surface. The larger proportion of them were flat and with an un¬ 
even rectangular section, only three pieces being decorated. The one illustrated 
on pi. LVII, 6, had six holes filled with copper points, and that on pi. LXIII, 
had a doubly-grooved outer surface. Another specimen showed a single groove 
at the top. 

Of the forty terracotta bangles, three were from Sub-period II. one from Sub¬ 
period III, eight from Sub-period IV, six from Sub-period V, thirteen from Sub¬ 
period VI, seven from Sub-period VII and two from Sub-])eriod VIII. The maxi¬ 
mum diameter available was in. and the minimum 1| in. On account of the 
I plasticity of the material they show a richer variety of forms than those of the 
j other materials, the more common pattern of decoration consisting of either impressed 
' finger-patterns or oblique grooves. 

Glass bangles, distinguished both by variety and colour, were the commonest 
and formed more than one-third of the total collection. The colours represented 
were blue, black, green, yellow ashy-green and polychrome. In certain examples, 
mostly those in black, blue and green, a narrow strip or a chain of bubble-like dots 
of white colour ran like a mid-rib around the outer surface. Blue bangles showed 
the largest number of shades including sea-blue, light-blue, violet-blue, sky-blue 
etc. Green had also a number of shades varying from light to dark. 

With the doubtful exception of a piece or two, glass bangles were distributed from 
Sub-periods V to VIII, as follows : Sub-period VIII, forty; VII, ten; VI, seven; V, 
five; and IV, one. Black glass bangles were the first to be introduced at the site. 
They were found m all the Sub-periods from V to VIII. Blue and green were avail¬ 
able only from Sub-periods VI to VIII. Yellow, ashy-green and polychrome were, 
however, confined to Sub-periods VII and VIII. 

As compared with glass and shell, stone bangles were scarce but were interest¬ 
ing in so far as they were available from Pre-structural V to Sub-period VIII. 
According to the available evidence, therefore, stone bangles were the first to be 
used here and remained in fashion till the last Sub-period of the site (circa 400 b.c. 
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to A.D. 350). They were represented in only one material, viz., agate. They were 
usually very flat, thick and heavy. Some of them might have weighed even more 
than a quarter lb. 

Only six examples of ivory bangles, almost all of them oblong or square in 
section, were discovered. 

Copper bangles were stiU more scarce, only three specimens being known. They 
were made of copper wires of different thicknesses. 

The following is the list of some representative types : 


PI. L VII 

/ 

1. Bangle, prepared in three pieces and joined before firing. In shape it looks like the segment 
of a circle. Of the three pieces one has an even internally concave and externally convex circular body, 
while the remaining two have a triangular fluted section. 

Terracotta. Sub-period IV. 

2. Bangle, curved in section. 

Ivory. Sub-period VII or VIII. 

y 3. Fragment of a bangle, oblong in section. 

Terracotta. Sub-period V. 

4. Fragment of a bangle, semi-circular in section. The complete piece must have weighed nearly 
a quarter of a pound. The internal and external surfaces are well-polished. 

Agate. Sub-period V. 

5. Fragment of a bangle, square in section. 

Shell. Sub-period V. 

6. Fragment of a bangle, rectangular in section. There are two holes in the mid-portion, one of 
which is revetted with a copper nail. The piece is interesting as it shows that the bangle was decorated 
by approximately six such revets. 

Shell. Sub-period I A. 

7. Fragment of a bangle, irregularly oblong in section. 

Shell. Sub-period VII or VIII. 

^ 8. Fragment of a bangle, circular in section. 

Terracotta. Probably Sub-period VII. 

^ 9. Fragment of a bangle with a fluted body, hexagonal in section. 

Terracotta. Sub-period II. 

/ 10. Fragment of a bangle, circular in section. The body is decorated with notches. 


Terracotta. Sub-period II. 

/ 11. Fragment of a bangle, roughly circular in section. 


The external surface is decorated with 


applique finger-tips. 


Terracotta. Sub-period V. 

/ 12. Fragment of a bangle, circular in section. The body on both the sides immediately below 


the mid-rib is decorated with notches. 


Terracotta. Sub-period V. 

^ 13. Fragment of a bangle oblong in section. 

Shell. Sub-period VII or VIII. 

14. Fragment of a bangle, roughly circular in section and flattened on the inner side. 

White banded agate with a highly polished surface. Sub-period IB. 

/ 15. Fragment of a bangle, oblong in section. The external surface is decorated with finger-tip 
pattern. 

Terracotta. Sub-period VI. 

16. Fragment of a bangle, circular in section. Possibly three pieces were joined together to form 
one complete specimen. 
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Terracotta. Sub-period IV. 

■> 17. Fragment of a bangle, circular in section and .7.0 ill. in diameter. Orer the core, extremely 
coarse and gritty, was applied a thick layer of clay finilly dressed in terracotta-red wash. 

Terracotta. Sub-period V. 

18. Fragment of a bangle with a chain of bubble-like white dots running like a mid-rib. 

Glass, blue. Sub-period VIII. 

19. Fragment of a bangle, square in section. The external .surface is decor.ited with finger-tip 
pattern. 

Terracotta. Sub-period V. 

20. Fragment of a banale. semi-circular in section. 

Glass, green. Sub-period VIII. 

21. Fragment of a bangle, pentagonal in section. The surface is very smooth and highly piilishetl 

Gla.ss. green. Sub-period Vltl. 

3. GAMESMEN AND OTHER OBJECTS 

Twentythree gamesmen were discovered, all of terracotta. They clearly de¬ 
monstrate that the game they were used in was a favourite pastime. 

The different types were intended to be distinguished from one another by 
means of such symbols as a bird resting over a pedestal, a cone supported on a pedes¬ 
tal, a lid with a knob on a stand, boat on a pedestal and ball on a dish-on-stand. 
It is not, however, possible to determine the meaning and identity of every piece. 
Two sets of gamesmen had different colours. 

According to the available evidence, the game seems to have been introduced 
in Sub-period V and became quite popular in the subsequent Sub-periods. 

The following is a list of the representative specimens : 


PI. LVIIl A 

1 . Lid with a knob on stand. Sub-period VIII. 

2. Boat on a .stand. Sub-period VIII. 

3. Cone on a pedo.stal. Sub-period VIII. 

4. Bird on a pedestal. Sub-period VIII. 

.7. Cone on a pedestal. Sub-period VIII. 

6 . Fragment of a rattle. Sub-period V. 

7. Small cone with a flat base. Sub-period VIII. 

4. ORNAMENTS 

The excavation was extremely deficient in ornaments. With the solitary 
exception of a gold bead (pi. LVIIl, 78), no other silver or gold object was dis¬ 
covered. Other recovered ornaments include three copper and one terracotta 
finger-rings and two copper nose-rings. 

A. Finger-rings {pi. LVIIl B) 

All the finger-rings conformed to one and the same pattern. The metal ones 
(pi. LVIIl B, 4, 5) were made out of plain wire, of a practically uniform thickness, 
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coiled to form the requisite size. No. 5 was slightly more sophisticatedt han the 
rest : the two ends of the wire were given a snake-like appearance. The loop of the 
terracotta ring (pi. LVIII B, 6) had a fiat bezel in which was inset a conch-piece. 
The earliest of these rings belonged to Sub-period III and the latest to Sub-period VI. 

B. Nose-rings (pZ. LVIII B) 

None of the two excavated nose-rings (pi. LVIII B, 2 and 3) had any special 
feature : both were plain thin copper wire-circlets of which one end had been 
expanded into a flat knob and the other was sharpened. No. 3 belonged to Sub- 
period V, and 2 to Sub-period VIII. 

5. CRUCIBLES 

The excavation yielded a large number of crucibles. The one on pi. LVIII C, 2 
had the shape of a boat and was possibly used for condensing the liquid metal. 
All of them were made of clay over which was possibly given a coat of sand and 
cowdung. 

The illustrated specimens are listed below. 

Pl.LVIllC 

1. Crucible, tumbler-shaped, with a flat circular base, used possibly for melting metal. Sub- 
period VIII. 

2. Crucible, boat-shaped, condenser with traces of metal sticking in the bottom. Sub-period 

VIII. 

3. Similar to 1. Sub-period VIII. 

4. Crucible with a pointed base. Sub-period VII. 

6. IVORY STAND (pl.L VI B) 

It was a rare object, only one example of which was recovered. The specimen 
had a flat circular base with rounded edges and a slightly concave upper surface 
decorated with a groove and a cordon. It had a hollow stem with splayed-out 
rim. The stem immediately below the rim was decorated with a very prominent 
cordon divided by tw'o grooves into upper and lower ridges and a central circular 
cordon. 

It was possibly used as a handle for mirror or lamp-stand. Sub-period IV. 

A roughly similar example in honiblende-schist was found at Taxila, where it 
was ascribed to the Mauryan or Bactrian-Greek Period 

7. TOILET-CASKETS AND MISCELLANEOUS STONE OBJECTS 

Of the fortysix miscellaneous stone objects, all except one were toilet-caskets, 


1 Marshall. Taxila. IT (Cambridge, 1951) p. .508. 
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the exception being the handle of a sword. Toilet-caskets were invariably of 
steatite, as in other regions of northern and central India.' 

The caskets comprised bowls (beakers), dishes, lids or stoppers and small 
vases, bowls forming the larger majority. Of the fortyfive caskets twentytwo 
were bowls, sixteen lids or stoppers, five dishes and two miniature vases. Only six 
of the specimens were decorated with geometrical or leafy and floral patterns. The 
bowls almost invariably had a deep groove below the rim intended to receive a lid. 

Some of the bowls (fig. 10,2,3,15 and 17) have a marked similarity with pottery- 
forms (figs. 12, XIV-XXII; fig. 15, XVI-XXII) and are parallelled at Taxila®. 
As they have a close resemblance to contemporary pottery-forms at Kau^ambi, it 
is not improbable that the allied types at Taxila were imported from the Madhya- 
desa. Keeping in view the fact that according to the scheme of chronology worked 
out here, the period coineides with the rule of the Mauryas, the export of these 
types from Madhyadesa to Taxila is plausible. 

On the other hand, there were some specimens, notably those in fig. 10, 9 and 14 
which seemed to have been imported from Taxila. From the analysis of pottery 
it is clear that during Sub-periods V or VI, a large number of pottery-types of 
an undoubted western origin travelled to the Gangetic valley. These resemblances 
therefore offer further links in this commerce. 

Toilet-caskets had a long duration at Kau^ambi and ranged from Sub-periods 
I B to Vin, but their largest concentration was from Sub-periods III toVl. They 
were distributed as follows : Sub-period I B, one; Sub-period II, two; Sub-period 
II, nine; Sub-period IV, thirteen; Sub-period V, seven; Sub-period VI, ten; and 
Sub-period VII, three. 

The selected examples are listed below. 


Figs. 10 and 11 


1. Stone bowl of steatite with an insert in-turned rim, bevelled at the top and v ith a deep groove 
below, intended to take a lid. The upper part of the oval body is decorated with grooves. It has an 
imperfectly flat base. Sub-period I B. 

2. Fragment of a bowl of steatite. Only the base and the lower part of the body are available 
The base is imperfectly flat, while the body is rounded. Sub-period II. 

3. Bowl of steatite with an in-turned vertical rim, bevelled at the top. A deep groove at the 
base of the rim was intended to take the lid. It has a round body and a flat circular base. There are 
prominent grooves at the junction of the body and the base. Sub-period III. 

4. Miniature bowl of steatite with an in-turned vertical rim divided into two by a deep groove 
The groove was intended for a lid. It has an oval body and a footed base. Sub -period ITT 

5. Bowl of steatite with an in-curved bevelled rim and rounded body. Sub-period III 

6. Fragment of a bowl of steatite with a circular base, defined by a groove. Sub -period VII 

7. Bowl of reddish-buff steatite with a vertical internally thickened rim, tapering concave sides 
and a flat base. The body immediately below the rim is decorated with three grooves. Sub-period V 

* Marshall, op. cif., p. 498. 

* Ibid., pis. 141, 99, 99b and 99c. 
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8 . Base of a bowl. iSub-period V. 

9. Deep bowl of spotted buff steatite with an everted thinned rim and nearly tapering sides. The 
body in the mid-portion is decorated with two prominent ribs and below the rim with grooves. The 
body above and below is also decorated. Sub-period V. It has analogies at Taxila.' 

10. Bowl of darkish steatite with a rebated featureless rim to receive a lid and rounded sides. 
Sub-period VI. 

11 . Lower half of a shallow howl of soapstone with a small button-base. Sub-period VI. 

12. Lower half of a bowl of steatite with a button-base marked by incised circles immediately 
above it. Sub-period VI. 

13. Gasket probably for toilet of greyish steatite with sharplj- in-turned rim to receive a cover 
and with sides tapering upwards and a flat base. Sub-period VI. 

14. Variant of the above. The base is slightly more pronounced. Sub-period VI. 

15. Upper portion of a cisket of steatite. It has a rebated vertical rim to receive a lid and a 
presumabh’ flat base. Sub-period VI. 

16. Variant of nos. 13 and 14 above. It is of a buff steatite. It is parallelled at Taxila.* 

17. Bowl or toilet.casket of white steatite with a robatotl thickened rim to receive the lid anti 
rounded body. Sub -period VI. Analogues exist at Taxila.^ 

18. Base and lower portion of a bowl of steatite. The body was decorated with incised horizonta, 
lines. Sub-period VI. 

19. Base and a lower portion of a bowl of steatite. The body is decorated with multi-grooves. 
Sub-period VI. 

20. Bowl of buff steatite with a vertical rim bevelled at the top. It has a round body, straight 
sides and a flat base. The body is decorated with prominent cordons below the rim portion. Sub¬ 
period IV. Analogues exist at Taxila.* 

21. Bowl of steatite with out-turned featureless rim above a prominent cordon. The sides are 
slightly concave and taper upwards. It has a flat ba.se. The body is decorated with inci.sed oblique 
lines forming a criss-cross pattern. Immediately below the cordon there are two holes for suspension 
with the help of strings. iSub-period III. 

22. Bowl of grey steatite with a inset vertical and rebated rim to receive a lid. It has a conical 
body with a pointed base. 8ub-period III. 

23. Lid or stopper of grey steatite. It is conical in shape and has a slightly flattened and incon- 
.spicuous knob. Sub-period IV. 

24. Lid or stopper of grey steatite with a spherical profile. Sub-period III. 

25. Lid of steatite with a circular knob. The external surface is richly decorated with incised 
patterns. Three concentric grooves divide the body in two portions. Immediately below the knob 
the surface is decorated with a leafy pattern. The surf ices between the circular grooves and the loaves 
are filled with oblique lines. The ground below the concentric circles is similarly decorated. The knob 
which is crowned with a still smaller hump, is also decorated by incised lines radiating from the centre. 
Sub-period III. 

26. Lid of buff steatite with a richly-decorated knob. The shoulder-poition is decorated with a 
leafy pattern, while the rim shows a half-wheel design. The knob which is crowned with a hump is de¬ 
corated with incised lines radiating from the centre. Sub-period III. 

27. Lid or stopper of grey steatite with a vertical rim-base and a conical knob set in a wider and 
main knob. The lid is spheroid in shape and is decorated in the middle with three grooves. Sub¬ 
period rv. 

^ Marshall, op. cit., pi. 124, 86. 

* Ibid., pi. 141, 99c. 

» Ibid., pi. 141, 996. 

« Ibid., pi. 141, 101. 
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28. Lid or stopper of buff steatite with a vertical featureless, undercut rim base, spheroid body 
and longish button-like knob. The shoulder is decorated with multi-grooves. Sub-period IV. 

29. Lid or stopper of grey steatite with a small button-shaped knob. Sub-period IV. 

30. Lid or stopper of reddish-buff steatite with a prominent clubbed knob. The body is marked 
by a number of grooves. Sub-period IV. 

31. Lid of grey steatite with a small button lid. The body is decorated with two grooves en¬ 
closing a leafy design. The space between the leaves and the grooves on the rim is filled with a criss¬ 
cross pattern. Sub-period V. 

32. Miniature double-tierred lid of grey steatite. Sub-period V. 

33. Lid or dish of steatite with a vertical featureless rim, very low sides and a flat base. The 
walls are decorated with grooves. Sub-period III. 

34. Lid or stopper of buff steatite with a vertical featureless rim, prominently grooved and under¬ 
cut sides and grooved flat base. Sub-period IV. 

35. Lid or stopper of grey steatite. It is a variant of no. 33 above. Sub-period V. 



Fig. 11 

36. Variant of nos. 33 and 35 above. Sub-period VII. 

37. Dish of steatite with an out-turned flat topped rim, curved body and footed concave base. 
The dish had a perforated circular socket in the centre which was probably fixed to a stand. The outer 
surface is decorated with a creeper-pattern above rows of filled-in triangles. Sub-period III. 

38. Dish of plain greyish-buff steatite with a vertical featureless rim and a flat base. Sub¬ 
period IV. 

39. Dish of buff steatite with tapering sides and a flat base. Sub-period IV. 
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40. Miniature bowl of steatite with a vertical thickened rim, tapering sides and a button-base. 
Sub-period IV. 

41. Dish or lid of white steatite. It has an in-turned featureless rim set directly above a thick 
base. Sub-period IV. 

42. Object of indeterminate use (possibly a mortar for grinding). Sub-period V. 

43. Lid of stone with undercut edges and a flat top. Sub-period VII. 

44. Vase of steatite with an everted thickened rim, set on oblique shoulders forming conspicuous 
carination with the lower part of the body at their jimction. Sub period V. 

45. Vase of steatite with a thickened flat-topped vertical rim, concave shoulders and a roughly 
carinated profile. It has a squattish shape and a convex base. The shoulders are decorated with filled- 
in incised crescents, while the lower part of the vase shows a cheque-pattern. Sub-period VI. 

46. Handle of quartz of a sword or dagger. The upper surface is highly burnished and polished. 
It has a clubbed undercut upper end with a bulbous body separated from the neck by a prominent cordon. 
Sub-period III. 



CHAPTER XI 

IRON OBJECTS 


^HE excavation yielded a large number of iron objects. Whereas some of them 
can be easily identified, a vast majority consists of shapeless and indeterminate 
bits. These comprised tools, weapons and objects of miscellaneous household use. 
The tools notably the ploughshare (pi. LIX,2), the bell and the sickle indicate pastrol 
economy, while the large number of chisels, drills and sharpeners bespeak a community 
of stone cutters or ironsmiths. The latter class of tools do not strike a discordant 
note ina peasant community as revealed by the first but only supplement the picture. 
It would appear, therefore, that the city had not lost its rural moorings and some 
citizens still followed humbler pursuits of agriculture and handicrafts. 

The clamps, nails, latches and chains must have formed part of the necessary 
equipment of each house, as wooden doors alone were probably in use. The same is 
true of small articles like knife, dishes and rings. The weapons also suggest a 
peaceful peasantry. 

Of copper only two objects are illustrated (pi. LIX, 5 and 9). 

Selected specimens are listed below ;— 

PU. LIX-LX 


1. Tanged dagger. Sub-period V. 

2. Ploughshare. The expanded edge is meant to be fixed to the plough while the narrower but 
thicker edge tills the ground. From a pit ascribable to Sub-period VIII. 

3. Borer. Unstratified. 

4. Fragment of a sickle. Sub-period IV. 

5. Bell (of copper) with a loope at the top for suspension. Pre-structural V. 

6. Ring, used possibly for the lower end of a stick. Sub-period. V 

7. Spear-head with a fissure-socket. Sub-period III. 

8. Clamp to fasten the door. The object is still in use in the region. Sub-period II. 

9. Ferrule (of copper). Sub-period 11. 

10. Chisel with an expanded cutting edge and a thinner butt end which was hafted to a wooden 
handle. Sub-period HI. 

11. Chisel. Sub-period VIII. 

12. Chisel of squarish section. Sub-period VIII. 

13. Chisel, used particularly by the stone-cutters. Sub-period VIII. 

14. Chisel. Sub-period VII. 

15. Latch. Sub-period VI. 

16. Drill of squarish section. The thicker butt end was hafted to a wooden handle. Sub¬ 
period VI. 

17. Fragment of a ladle with a handle. Sub-period IV. 
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18. Spear-head with a socketed tang. Sub-period III. 

19. Nail of squarish section with a flattened knob-head. Sub-period VIII. 

20. Object of indoterminate use (probably a sharpener). Sub-period V. 

21. Fragment of a chain, used for fastening doors. Sub-period VIII. 

22. Fragment of a spear. Sub-period VI. 

23. Nail, oblong in section with a flat head. Sub-period VI. 

24. Ladle with an incomplete handle. The type, still in vogue, is used for taking out liquids 
Sub-period VII. 
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CHAPTER XII 

BEADS^ 

1. INTRODUCTORY 

gEADS from Cuttings KS-I and KS-III are studied here according to their materi¬ 
als, shapes and chronology. With materials obtained from a single excavation it 
is somewhat difficult to say whether a particular t 3 rpe was current in a particular pe¬ 
riod in the life-history of the site; but certain broad conclusions, as seemed justified, 
have been made from the material at hand and from the large number of unstratified 
specimens displayed in the Allahabad Museum which is the largest depository of 
beads from Kausanabi as well as from the private collection of Shri Janeshwar Dass of 
Allahabad. These are further checked from collections in the Patna and Lucknow 
Museums and at the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. Though these are primarily 
surface finds, their value as a clue to the different types obtained from the stratified 
levels during the excavations at Kau^ambi cannot be altogether ignored. 

For the distribution of the various types, I have mainly relied on the data supplied 
by the excavations conducted or attended by me and other stratified material from 
published reports, besides collections in different museums. I am aware that a typo¬ 
logical study of siu-face collections without any chronological background is futile, 
but in a large country like India I feel that it has its own importance for knowing as 
to where to look for the comparative material in different geographical regions. My 
comparisons, therefore, in the present state of knowledge, should be regarded as poin¬ 
ters to the various parallel-types and should not be taken as inferential data. Within 
these limitations I have attempted to give as much material as considered necessary for 
the general understanding of the bead-types in India. 

The value of beads as an aid to chronology is supposed to be very hypothe¬ 
tical. The emergence of various bead-types in different coimtries at different 
periods, the practice of wearing antique beads and again the smallness of the 
object which easily rolls, are some of the very serious handicaps in an independent 
study. But even these disadvantages I feel would easily be overcome when the 
modem archaeological methods reach the standard of scientific accuracy aided 
by a very accm*ate analysis of the various objects unearthed. These, at least 
would reduce the errors to a minimum for the closer understanding of the material 
culture in the evolution of mankind, which is one of the principal aims in archeo- 
logy. 

In the end it is my pleasant duty to acknowledge my gratitude to the Uni¬ 
versity of Allahabad and particularly to Shri G. R. Sharma for the opportunity 

^This section of the report has been contributed by Dr. Moreshwar Dikshit, Nagpur University. 
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afforded to me to classify and study the rich material obtained from the ex¬ 
cavations. I have also to record my cordial thanks to Dr. S. M. Katre, Director of 
the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, for kindly allowing me to under¬ 
take this work. Dr. S.B. Deo rendered valuable assistance in the classification 
of the terracotta beads. Grateful acknowledgements are also due to the autho¬ 
rities of the various Museums in India and to several private collectors who un¬ 
grudgingly placed their material at my disposal. 

2. ETCHED BEADS (pi. LXI, 3, 6, 15 and 28) 

Amongst the camelian and agate beads found on the site, eight are etched. 
The problem of the various patterns found on etched beads in India and their 
distribution has been exhaustively dealt with by me in a monographs The 
commonest form at Kausambi appears to be the barrel shaped one, decorated 
with a pentagonal pattern (pi. LXI, 15) of which four specimens have been re¬ 
covered. All of these are of black agate, a material which gains preference on 
account of the contrasting effect of the white etchings against the black back¬ 
ground. In point of date the earliest specimen was recovered from Sub-period 
III, about a century earlier than similar beads found at Taxila.* Two camelian 
beads, both spherical in shape, are spotted (pi. LXI, 28). These are dated 
between first century B. c. and first century a. d. The antiquity of the pattern, 
on the basis of the beads obtained at Taxila, however, is traced back to the 
third century b. c.® One multi-faceted bead, octagonal in section, (pl.LXI, 6) 
shows broad lines on each facet; the pattern also occurs on some imperfectly dated 
beads from Rairh.* The present specimen, however, is dated about 150-100 B. c. 

The earliest etched bead on the site is a small standard cylinder of carne- 
lian decorated with a zonal band in the centre (pi. LXI, 3) and belongs to 
Pre-structural V. 


3. BEADS OF CARNELIAN (pi. LXI, 1,4,5,8-11,13,14, 18 and 27) 

Camelian beads, though only twenty-one in number, show a range of variety 
in form and in the technique of manufacture. The material is distributed in all 
the layers with a fair uniformity. Almost all the beads are perforated through 
both their ends® so as to meet in a common axis. In certain cases, however, 

1 M.G. Dikshit, Etched Beads in India. Deccan College Monograph Series-, no. 4 (Poona, 1949) 

* H.C. Beck, Beads from Taxila. Mem. Arch.Surv. Ind., no, 65 (Delhi, 1941), pi. 11. 7. 

® Ibid., pi. II. 16. 

* K. N. Puri, Excavations at Rairh, pi. XXXIII. 3. 

® The practice of boring holes from both end.s is still current in the modern bead-industry at 
Cambay and therefore should not be regarded as a sign of antiquity, as is the common belief. Boring 
of holes, which is the last operation in the manufacture of bead, is generally carried out by persons who 
do not fashion or polish the beads themselves. With his bow-drill, an average worker is able to 
perforate nearly 120 beads per hour in Cambay. 
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the difficulty experienced in boring is exhibited by a small concave depression 
at one end of the bead, as a result of the fracture of the stone which possibly 
served as a base for the bow-drill used for perforation. Several of the beads 
are very highly polished but in some cases they have been left incomplete and 
unbored. 

Amongst the forms, two beads are of special interest, pi. LXI, 5 is an 
animal pendant, shaped like a bull. This tiny specimen is worked with all the 
details showing the bi-partite horns and a large hump; the legs are imfortunately 
missing. The hole is bored across the body below the hump and above the 
forelegs and exhibits a very fine workmanship. This specimen is dated about 
second century B. c. The other specimen is a tiny oval-shaped bezel for a ring 
(pi. LXI, 4) and has an intaglio figure of an animal (possibly a lion). The 
treatment of the mane and the muscular body, together with the curved tail 
show great skill in its execution. Probably Hellenic in origin this signet was 
recovered from Sub-period VIII. 

Bull shaped amulets are quite familiar in India, being found in Taxila,* 
Sahri BahloP and Kondapur.® Besides the present specimen, two other pendants 
of this shape are also reported from Kau^mbp. 

^Amongst other shapes quite a large number (twelve examples) is spherical 
(pi. LXI, 13), and are distributed from Sub-periods IA to VI. 

One of the examples (unillustrated) has a double-eye near the perforation. 
This bead is now fractured due to heating which has turned the original red tint into 
an opaque white substance resembling chalcedony. dSarrel-shaped circular 
(pi. LXI, 18) is the shape of two beads recovered from Sub-periods V and VI. 
Long cylinder circular (pi. LXI, II) is the shape of another well-made bead 
which is not very accurately dated. Long barrel-triangular (pi. LXI, 1), 
represented by a single example is noteworthy, as it represents one of the earliest 
shapes for beads in the ancient world.® A flattened hexagonal cylinder bead 
(pi. LXI, 9) is also noteworthy. 

Amongst the beads found in the lowest strata of the site is a particularlv 
well-made bead, square barrel in shape (pi. LXI, 10) belonging to Pre-struct- 
tural V. This shape is very common in the beads of tl^e Mauryan period, a terra¬ 
cotta specimen of about the same period being found in Taxila. At Ahichchhatra 
the shape occurs amongst the beads found in the lowest levels (stratum IX)- 
At Kolhapur this shape is frequent in levels assignable to second century b. c. 

1 Beck, op. cit.. pi. VII, 9. 

2 Three carnelian bull amulets from Sahri Bahlel are in Col. D. H. Gordon’s collection. 

® Twenty bull-shaped terracotta amulets from Kondapur assignable to circa A. D. 200 are 
preserved in the Kondapur Museum, cf, M. G. Dikshit, Sorrte heads from Kondapur Hyd. Aich. 
Series, no. 16, Hyderabad, 1952. 

* A crystal bull amulet is preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. while another in 
carnelian is in the collection of the Allahabad Municipal Museum. 

® This is the shape of some alabaster beads in the Tasian Culture, which is the oldest in Egypt. 
See Burnton, Mostgedda and the Tasian Culture (London, 19.37), pi. XIII, 18 and pi. XXII, 27. 
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Multi-faceted beads are extremely rare in Kau^anibi. One of the two speci¬ 
mens recovered from Sub-period VIII has the shape of a twisted pentagon 
(pi. LXI, 27). The red colour of the carnelian is tinted on the surface as a 
result of some heating. A hexagonal tablet-shaped bead (pi. LXI, 8) belong¬ 
ing to Sub-period V is a rare shape on the site, but the material lacks careful 
workmanship. Another shape available in this material is the barrel hexagonal 
(pi. LXI, 14) of which one fragmentary example was recovered from Sub¬ 
period V. 

4. BEADS OF AGATE (pi. LXI, 2, 7, 12, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22-24 and 26) 

Agate, both banded and plain, occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period 
VIII. Of these two varieties, the banded one is more popular. The beauty of 
the specimens and the care bestowed in selecting the material or the advantage 
taken of the natural bands in the shaping of these beads is noteworthy. 

A larger majority of the beads are barrel-shaped circular (pi. LXI, 12, 
17, 19 and 20). Occasionally these barrels are elliptical in transverse section 
(pi. LXI, 16). Two specimens are spherical in shape (pi. LXI, 2). 

Amongst other forms represented regularly faceted beads are noteworthy. 
One specimen each, however, of the following types was obtained : lenticular 
tablet with grooved collars (pi. LXI, 23), truncated biconical tabular 
(pi. LXI, 7), biconical hexagonal (pi. LXI, 22), tiny barrel-shaped triangular 
in cross-section (pi. LXI, 26) and long cylinder circular (pi. LXI, 24). Of 
these, the last one is of good workmanship and has an unusually large perforation. 

On the whole the tendency of preference towards faceted forms is more marked 
in the lower strata of the site, a feature which is common at Ahichchhatrg. The 
other forms, however, do not provide a guide-fossil for the various Periods repre¬ 
sented on the site. 

5. BEADS OF CHALCEDONY (pi. LXI 21, 25, 29 and 30) 

Chalcedony beads range from Pre-structural IV to Sub-period VIII. Out 
of the nine beads recovered, five are spherical in shape (pi. LXI, 29), distri¬ 
buted in Pre-structural IV and Sub-periods V and VIII. Other forms include a 
tablet-shaped (pi. LXI, 30) from Sub-period III; square barrel (pi. LXI, 21) from 
Pre-structural IV; octagonal cylinder with chamfered ends (pi. LXI, 25) from an 
unstratified deposit. 

The preference for faceted forms is also seen in the beads of this material. 

6. BEADS OF CRYSTAL (pL LXII, 32-35, 37, 38, 40-43) 

Crystal was represented by nineteen beads. The shapes include : spherical 
long cylinder hexagonal (pi. LXII, 34); long cylinder hexagonal flattened 
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(pi. LXII, 38); barrel hexagonal (pi. LXII, 35); barrel hexagonal flattened 
at two ends; barrel hexagonal flattened at one end (pi. LXII, 33); twisted hexa¬ 
gonal with facets and convex circular (pi. LXII, 32).i^ 

The barrel hexagonal flattened at one end, represented only by three specimens, 
is a rare shape. It is noticed on some specimens, biconical in outline, from the 
Dharmarajika Stupa at Taxila, dated between first-fourth century a. d.^ The 
Kau^ambi examples are elaborately made and are much earlier in point of date. 
The surface of a clear convex barrel-shaped bead (pi. LXII, 32) appears to 
have been deliberately ground so as to have a “groimd-glass” appearance. 

Besides these commonly noticed forms, there are four crystal beads in the 
collection which deserve special mention. 

PI. LXn, 42 is a unique specimen, shaped as if two U-shaped lumps have 
been joined together. It belongs to Sub-period II. Amongst the beads from 
Maski there is one doubtful specimen of yellow glass resembling this shape but 
is not accurately dated, pi. LXII, 41 is a multi-faceted bead of exceptionally 
fine workmanship. The diamond shaped facets are very regular, and it is 
bored in such a way that ll/12ths of its total length is bored from one end, 
leaving a very insignificant portion to be perforated from the other end. This is 
evidently to avoid the fracture by the force of the vertical drill. It belongs to 
Sub-period III and considering its age it speaks highly of the lapidary’s art. 
PI. LXII, 40 is a convex barrel-shaped hexagonal bead, longitudinally per¬ 
forated so as to form a toggle. This shape is somewhat unusual for crystal beads 
though exactly identical camelian toggles are known from Rajghat. From a small 
depression at one of its conical ends, it would appear that the jeweller wanted 
to fashion it after the usual beads and subsequently changed it into an exquisite 
specimen. It belongs to sub-period IB. pL LXII, 43 is a pendant prepared 
from amygdoloid quartz. The shape, however, is very commonly-noticed on 
several other sites in India. 

7. A BEAD OF GLAZED QUARTZ (pi. LXII, 44) 

There is only one bead of glazed quartz amongst the present collection. This 
bead is a collared barrel, elliptical in transverse section, and has a glazed smface. 
A number of cross strokes are hatched on the body while the collars are fashioned 
by deep grooves. It belongs to Sub-period VI. Exactly identical specimens are 
known from Bhita and Rajghat.^ The two specimens from Taxila published by 
Beck® apparently belong to the same type and are of the same age as the present 
specimen. In the South, identical beads are found at Maski and at Kondapur, 
the latter being dated about a. d. 200. 

1 Beck, op. cit. (1941). pi. V, 28. 

* Now di.-iplayed in the Lncknow Mii.seum and the Bharat Kala Bhawan. Banaras. 

* Beck, op. cit. (1941). pi. V, 1 and 2. 
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8. A BEAD OF YELLOW QUARTZ (pi. LXII, 45) 


A single pendant (pi. LXII, 45) of yellow quartz, manufactured from a 
amygdoloid crystal perforated at the top, was found during the present excava¬ 
tion. The material is very transparent and of a very good quality. This speci¬ 
men belongs to Sub-period VII. Identical specimen prepared from unworked 
crystals were recovered from the lowest levels at Ahichchhatra, attributed to a 
period before 300 b.c., Patna, Rajghat, Masaon Dih, Ghosi and Chirayya Kot. 

9. BEADS OF GARNET (pi. LXII, 46-48) 

This material is represented by four beads comprising a tiny circular tablet 
(pi. LXII, 46) from surface collection, a spherical from Sub-period III, a 
biconical hexagonal (pi. LXII, 47) from Sub-period IV, and a biconical circular 
(pi. LXII, 48) from Sub-period I B. Of these, excepting the spherical, all 
shapes are rather unusual for this material. Analogies for the biconical hexa¬ 
gonal are present at Sirkap^ while that of the biconical circular at Bairant near 
Banaras. 


10. A PENDANT OF AMETHYST (pi. LXH, 49) 

The present excavation yielded a single pendant (pi. LXII, 49). The 
shape is quite common, several identical specimens from Kausambi being preserved 
in the Allahabad, Lucknow and Patna Museums. This form is also repeated in 
crystal and yellow quartz pendants described above. The present specimen 
belongs to Sub-period IV. 

11. A BEAD OF BLUE STONE (pi. LXII, 50) 

One light blue coloured quartz bead (pi. LXII, 50) was obtained from the 
present excavations. Prof. L.V* Agashe, Professor of Geology, College of 
Engineering, Poona, identifies this material as impure amethyst. It is an almond- 
shaped bezel for a ring and belongs to Sub-period VIII or Sub-period VII. 
From Maski about twenty-eight such beads were found; they are 4 in. long and 
shaped like miniature palaeolithic hand-axes, a unique shape for Indian beads. 

12. BERYL (pi. LXII, 51 and 52) 

Beryl or acquamarine is the material for three rare beads. The stone used 
is of a very high quality, and all the beads are extremely well-finished and care- 
fully-polished. All of these are confined to the Sub-period II and III. 

PI. LXII, 51 is a tiny short biconical hexagonal tablet from Sub-period II. 
Beads of this shape are quite common at several ancient sites in India. InTaxila, 


^ Beck. op. cit (1941), pi. VI. 31. 
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quartz specimens of this shape are attributed to about first century B. cd At 
Kumrahar and Lauriya Nandangarh, the shape is represented in amethyst^ 
while at Masaon Dih it occurs in green jasper and crystal and at Bhita in crystal. 
The shape is also present amongst the beads found in the reliquary from the 
Piprawah Stupa.® In the South, crystal beads of this shape have also been report¬ 
ed from Kondapur, Arikamedu, Mahurjhari, near Nagpur and from the reliquaries 
in the Buddhist stupas at Sopara, Nagarjunikonda and Bhattiprolu. 

PI. LXII, 52 is a flattened hexagonal cylinder from Sub-period III. Another 
unstratified bead from the present collection is barrel-hexagonal-flattened. 

13. BEADS OF JASPER (pi. LXII, 44-49) 

Jasper is represented by five specimens of red and two of green variety. Of 
the former two are spherical (pi. LXII, 54) from Sub-periods I A and VIII. The 
remaining three are represented in (a) truncated biconical hexagonal (pi. LXII, 
55) from Sub-period V, (b) comerless cube (pi. LXII, 56) from Sub-period 
V and (c) an unusual lense-shaped fragment of a circular disc (pi. LXII, 57) 
from Sub-period II. 

Corner less cube is a universal shape for red jasper beads, being known from 
Warangal, Kondapur, Maski, Arikamedu and Chandravalli in the south and from 
Rsjghat, Chairayya Kot, Ghosi, Patna and Bhita in the north. 

The lens-shaped fragment was a large circular disc broken anciently and reused 
as a bead by perforating a hole through it. 

Beads of green jasper though scantily represented in the present excavations, 
are seen in fair abimdance in the collection of the Allahabad Museum. The com¬ 
monest shape amongst these is the twisted pentagonal bicone (pi. LXII, 58) 
from Sub-period III found on several sites in India. The type is available at 
many sites both in south India and the Gangetic valley where it continues for a 
very long time. The other specimen of this variety is circular tablet (pi. LXII, 
59) from Sub-period VI. It is highly polished and carefully-made. Blood-stone 
or heliotrope is absent in the specimens from Kau^ambi known to me. 

14. BEADS OF LAPIS LAZULI (pi. LXII, 60-62) 

Lapis lazuli, which is an imported material in India, is represented by seven 
examples and is confined to the upper levels. The range of shapes include standard 
barrel-circular (pi. LXII, 60) from Sub-period V, spherical with their sides 
obliquely cut in such a way that a number of these worn in a necklace would 
form a circle (pi. LXII, 61) from Sub-periods VI and VIII and disc-shaped 
circular (pi. LXII, 62) of deep blue colour from Sub-period VIII. 

^ Beck. op. cit. (1941) pi. V. 12. 

* Cf. An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. 1934-.3.5. p. 6;>. pi. XXII. k-n. 

* Jr. Roy. Asiat. Soc. (1898). pp. 537 ff. 
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15. BEADS OF FAIENCE (pi. LXIII, 63-66) 

Faience^ is a term commonly applied to a pottery-like product, in which 
quartz grains are fused together with an enormous quantity of lime. It was a 
very popular material in the ancient world and beads and other objects made 
from it are known as early as 2400-1800 B. c. in the Harappa civilization. Faience 
beads were extensively used throughout India till about the fifth century a. d. 
after which the material seems to have lost its appeal. 

During the present excavations, faience was used for fourteen beads. With 
the exception of two which are white, all the specimens are either green or covered 
with a green glaze. These beads were prepared from moulds. The range of 
shape includes : short barrel (pi. LXIII, 63),-^ the cornerless cube (pi. LXIII, 64), 
long barrel circular (pi. LXIII, 65) and long cylinder hexagonal (pi. LXIII, 66). 

The most popular shape, however, is the comerless cube represented by as 
many as five beads all of which show patches of fine green glaze. Though this 
shape starts fairly early at Kausambi in Sub-period III, the occurrence of similar 
beads in stratum IIIc (a. d. 450-500) at Ahichchhatra indicates that the type 
had a fairly long life in the Gangetic valley. The Satavghana sites in the Deccan 
show a preference for globular, barrel-shaped collared and gadrooned beads of 
faience, comerless cube being absent at Kondapur, the t)q)ical Satavahana site. 

At Charsadda, near Peshawar, sixtytwo comerless cube beads of this material 
were found in Room 1 at the Mir Ziyarat site and were attributed to about first- 
third century a. d.^ The shape, however, is not known at Taxila. 

16. BEADS OF SHELL (pi. LXIII, 67-75) 

Shell is the material for seventeen beads including two of mother-of-pearl. Tho 
central columella of a conch (snnkha) is used for as many as five beads of short cylinder 
variety (pi. LXIII, 67) from sub-periods II-V. Disc-beads with optical lens-shaped 
profile (pi. LXIX, 68) are represented by two beads, from Sub-period VII. Other 
shapes include (a) flat lenticular disc (pi. LXIII, 69) (two examples) from Sub¬ 
periods II and VIII, (b) cylinder tubular (pi. LXIII, 70) (one example) from Sub¬ 
period VIII, (c) flat circular lug collared (pi. LXIII, 71) (one example) from Sub¬ 
period VIII, (d) barrel gadrooned (pi. LXIII, 72) (one example) from Sub-period VI, 
(e) circular tablet (pi. LXIII, 73) (one example) from Sub-period IV, and (f) rectan¬ 
gular lenticular (pi. LXIII, 74) (one example) from Sub-period IV. The last-named 
four varieties are rather rare shapes in this material. 

In the excavations at Kolhapur, faionce beads were fairly numerous in the levels attributed 
to the Satavahana period (200 B. C .—200 A. D.) and occurred sporadically in the disturbed layers 
of the post-Satavghana period. Their popularity during the Satavahana ‘period in the Deccan is 
evidenced by the large quantity of such beads at Kondapur, Karad, Nasik, Paithan, Chandravalli 
and other places. At Arikamedu, only a few beads of faience are known. 

* An. Bep. Arch. Surv. Ind. 1902-03, pi. LXXVIII, 64. 
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The two mother-of-pearl beads are both flat circular disc (pi. LXIII, 75)) and 
belong to Sub-period V. 

Cornerless cube, irregularly formed, is the shape of another bead recovered 
from Sub-period IV. 


17. BEADS OF BONE (pi. LXIII, 76) 

Bone comprised material for six beads, all spherical in shape (pi. LXIII, 76) 
and turned on a lathe. They occur, one each, in Sub-periods I A, IB, III, IV, 
V and VIII. 

IS.'^BEADS OF SUNDRY STONE ((pi. LXIII, 77) 

Amongst the sundry stone beads found on the site are small short cylinder 
beads of steatite from Sub-period V and a rectangular panel bead of serpentine^ 
(pi. LXIII, 77) from Sub-period III. One of the longitudinal faces of the bead is 
plain while on the other are carved cord-like vertical rows in relief in zonal 
bands. Considering the softness of the stone, the firmness of the incised lines 
is remarkable. This material is also represented by a tiny pendant found at 
Ahichchhatra, showing a pregnant woman covering her eyes. 

19. BEADS OF COPPER 

Of copper four beads are recorded from the excavation variously from Sub¬ 
periods I A, VI and VIII. They are represented in two shapes, cylinder or 
spherical. The latter being the earlier. They are prepared either by beating 
the metal or folding the metal sheet. 

Heavy spherical beads of copper are also found at Ahichhhatra. 

20. A BEAD OF GOLD (pi. LXIII, 78) 

Gold accounts for only one bead foimd heavily crushed in Sub-period I A. 
The metal when tested on the touchstone showed about 2 percent silver of 
alloy. The shape of the bead is completely deformed. But small repousse 
circular elevation at one end of the bead and the rounded outline at the terminal 
show that it was probably a cylinder bead. The other end, however, is shaped 
in such a way as would be formed by a square cylinder bead. This end also 
has a circular repousse elevation near the perforation which makes circular 
cylinder as the most likely shape. Experiments with a small gold tube showed 
that it is possible to have regular ends by crushing the tube twice, which must 
have happened in the case of the present specimen. No lac or any other material 
was found inside the bead which was probably intended to be hollow. When 
intact the bead measured about 3/4 in. in length and about 1/6 in. in diameter. 


^ Identified by Prof. L. V. Agashe. 
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21. BEADS OF GLASS (pi. LXIII, 79-89; LXIV, 90-102) 


Glass beads numbered nearly five hundred and ten. In the technique of 
their manufacture, wound heads constitute nearly half the total. Cane beads 
also occur in a fair quantity but moulded ones are comparatively fewer m number. 
The larger number of these beads is opaque. The glass is generally of a good 
quality but on accotmt of corrosion several beads have been crushed to powder. 
The colours represented include, blue, blue-green, green, black, copper-red, yellow 
and violet, yellow and violet being extremely rare. The blue glass beads are 
occasionally found to contain a large number of impurities which float like red 
and purple mast in the glass and without destroying some of them it is difficult 
to state whether they contain ferruginous matter. The colouring agent for most 
of the beads seems to be copper and its oxides; cobalt being used for a fewer 
specimens. A typical orange-coloured glass on examination proved to be devi- 
trified glass. Nearly all the beads seem to be of local manufacture, evidenced 
by a large number of unfinished and unbored specimens. There are, however, 
a few examples which seem to be imported but these are comparatively few in 
number and show a technique which is wholly different from that of the local 
glass beads. In particular I refer to the gold-foiled glass beads in which a layer 
of gold-foil is placed over the core and covered with a transparent glass. The 
blue glass beads swirled with a white opaque layer in them also appear to be 
distinctive and are probably of a foreign type. 

Glass beads range from Pre-structural II to Sub-period VIII. The beads 
from the lower strata are naturally few, but the narrowness of the pits in a con¬ 
trolled vertical excavation may account for their limited number. The glass in 
the lower levels is generally of a better quality than in upper strata where the 
necessity for mass production is evident from the number of the common types. 
Two irredescent glass beads (pi. LXIV, 92 and 98) deserve a special notice 
since their technique is altogether different from any of the other glass beads found 
on the site. 

A.'^Blue glass (pi. LXIII, 79-87) 

Quite a large number of beads are of blue glass in various shades ranging from 
a deep-cobalt to a pale-blue tinge. These are mostly from canes and are fire polished. 
They range between Sub-period IV and VIII and are represented in (a) 
oblate (pi. LXIII, 79) from Sub-period VI; comerless cube (pi. LXIII, 80) from 
Sub-period VIII; bicone circular (pi. LXIII, 81) from Sub-period V and cylinder 
tube (pi. LXIII, 82) from Sub-period VI. This last shape seems to have been 
very popular in India, both in the north and the south. Beads of this shape, attri¬ 
buted to the ^atavahana period, have been found at Kolhapur, Kondapur, Nasik, 
Chandravalli, Arikamedu, Paithan, Karad, Maski and Kadkal in the south and 
at Ahichchhatra, Bairant, Ghosi, Mason Dih, Bonidi, Patna, Chirayya Kot and 
Azamgarh in the north. Most of the beads are attributable to circa 200 B. c. to 
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third century a. d. At Kondapur this shape is represented by no less than thirteen 
different materials, like camelian, agate, chalcedony, crystal, yellow quartz, 
shell, lapis lazuli, bone, faience, terracotta, etc. 

Twenty-one beads appear to have copper as the colouring agent. Of the shapes 
represented, medium and tiny oblates are more common. The latter comprises 
very small annular or oblate beads generally known as pota in Marathi. It is 
significant to note that Hemchandra, the well known writer of the Twelfth century 
A.D. in his Desi-^ama-mala gives potta as a synonym for glass in general (cf. 
Desi-nama-mala, VI, 60) and this general name for glass have now been accepted 
as a special term for very tiny beads. 

Besides these usual shapes, other forms include (a) comerless cube, moulded 
(pi. LXIII, 83); (b) long cylinder square mould (pi. LXIII, 84); (c) spherical 
mould (pi. LXIII, 85); (d) circular tablet-shaped (pi. LXIII, 86); (e) long cylinder 
hexagonal (pi. LXIII, 87); (f) barrel collared; and (g) standard cylinder, circular. 
All these beads are of common shapes and have no technological or historical 
interest, since most of the common methods were used in their manufacture. 
Glass beads have been known in the fifth century b. c. at TaxilaL 


B. Blue glass with a layer in between (pi. LXIII, 88) 

A special variety of blue glass beads found on the site is particularly note¬ 
worthy. The glass is deep cobalt-coloured blue, in which a white layer^ of 
another glass resembling porcelain is inlaid. The transparency of the blue shows 
that the white layers are invariably arranged, placed in such a way that these reach 
the core from the surface at various depths. Eight such beads have been found 
in the excavations but quite a large number exist in the surface collections pre¬ 
served in different Museums. The type represented is the short cylinder square 
LXIII, 88) from Sub-periods V-VII. 

Beads of this type have been foimd on several other sites in India. At 
Kolhapur they occur in layers attributed to the Satavahana Period (200 -b. c,— 
A D. 200)®. They are also found at Chandravalli. Beads showing identical techni¬ 
que but with different shape have been noticed at Kondapur. A similar bead 
also occurs in the Foote Collection in the Madras Museum but the provenance is 
unknown. In central India such beads have been reported from Ujjain (ids- 
played in the Gwalior Museum). Blue glass beads with white zones are also 
known from the megalithic burials near Sulur in the Coimbatore district.* Out¬ 
side India an exactly identical bead from Sarawak has been published by Beck.® 

^ Beck. op. cit. (1941), p.21. 

* Analysis of this white glass shows that the colour is due to tin-oxide. 

» H. D. Sankalia and M. G. Dikshit, Excavations at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur). 1945-46 (Poona, 

1952), pi. XXtX. 

* Man (1930), 134. 

* Beck, ‘Sundry Asiatic Beads’, iHare (1930), pi. K 26. 
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From the above distribution the type appears to be very popular in the 
early centuries preceding the Christian era. 

C. Blue glass with white stripes (pi. LXIII, 89) 

Only one example of this material was recorded. It is spherical in shape 
and shows a white opaque line put across its body in a zonal band and is mar- 
vered. The specimen is not accurately dated and may belong to Sub-period VIII. 

D. Deep blue green glass 

The beads of this colour are opaque, mostly large-sized globular made from 
canes of copper glass. They belong to a period between first century B. c. and 
A. D. 100. The other shape met with in this material is the short oblate, ranging 
between Sub-periods TV and VIII. 

E. Green glass (pi. LXIV A, 90-96) 

This variety of beads are opaque, large-sized globular, made from canes and 
fire-polished and range from Sub-periods III to VIII. 

Other shapes represented are (a) comerless cube (pi. LXIV A, 90) (two exam¬ 
ples, one moulded and the other folded) from Sub-periods V and VI; short 
cylinder disc (pi. LXIV A, 91) (two examples) from Sub-periods V and VIII; 
flat oval tablet (pi. LXIV A, 92) (one example) from Sub-periods V; long barrel 
circular (one example) from Sub-period V and a short bicone disc (one example) 
from Sub-period V- 

The most interesting beads, however, are the two highly irredescent speci¬ 
mens, of pale green glass, which shows through the irredescence and flakes off 
when rubbed. One of them is flattened hexagonal cylinder from Sub-period IV 
while the other is long bicone hexagonal, regularly faceted (pi. LXIV A, 93) from 
Sub-period II and is the only large-sized glass bead from the lower strata of the 
site. 

Transparent green glass is represented by quite a large number of small un¬ 
pierced balls found on the site. About eleven specimens were obtained in the 
present excavation. They are either spherical (pi. LXIV A, 94, 95) (two examples) 
from Sub-periods VIII and II respectively, though the latter specimen shows 
numerous air bubbles or standard barrel (pi. LXIV A, 96) (two example) from 
Sub-period I A. Both the specimens have very large perforations and numerous 
attrition marks on one end, it is doubtful if these large beads were intended for 
ornamenting the body. 

Convex tablet with a tapering top is the shape of five folded beads occurring 
in Sub-periods V and VII. The glass is full of bubbles and the pierced instrument 
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leaves a burred edge in one of the ends of the bead. The glass is pale green in 
colour, transparent and coloured with copper, 

F. Black glass (pi. LXIIIA, 97) 

Beads of opaque black glass occur in very small quantity (eight examples) 
on the site in comparison with the large number of green and blue glass beads. 
These are mostly wound beads and range between Sub-periods V and VII. The 
shapes do not show much variety, and are confined to spherical (pi. LXIV A, 
97) and oblate except a small cylinder bead. The smallest bead measures about 
1/10 mm. in diameter. Their occurrence is limited to the upper layers between 
Sub-periods V and VIII. The illustrated specimen has a small applique band 
on its spherical body. Similar beads occur frequently on sites both in north 
and south India. Unfortunately, however, they have very little or no dating 
value as their range is very wide. 

G, Black glass with red stripes (pi. LXIV A, 98) 

Amongst the black glass beads there are a few (five examples) which have 
dark red longitudinal stripes at irregular intervals. They occur between Sub- 
periods I B and IV and are oblate in shape (pi. LXIV A, 98) and have been made 
from long canes and cut with sharp instruments. The red opaque layer does 
not penetrate into the core of the bead but is laid at the surface only. 

This kind of glass is already known from Sirkap (Taxila), where such striped 
glass beads have been dated to the first century A. D.^ Other sites where beads 
of this material have been found include Kumrahar, Bulandibagh, Mason Dih 
and Rajghat. 

H. Copper red glass (pi. LXIV A, 99) 

This material is represented by two specimens. This, however, may be purely 
a coincidence for quite a large number of beads of this material are includ¬ 
ed in the collection of the Allahabad Museum. Besides this has a very wide dis¬ 
tribution throughout India, notably at Kumrahar, Rajghat, Mason Dih, Ghosi, 
Azamgarh and Taxila^ in north India. A very large collection of beads of an 
identical glass was made by Mr. E. F. O. Murray in the Dhalbhum Pargana in 
Bihar.® In the south, this glass is found among the beads from Kolhapur, 
Ujjain, Paithan, Nasik, Maski, Kondapur, Chandravalli, Arikamedu and in the 
Foote collection at the Madras Museum. Normally the specimens are quite large, 
but the beads from Kausambi are extremely small, the smallest being about 
.05 mms. in diameter. The two specimens are tubular and oblate (pi. LXTV A, 

^ Beck, op. cit. (1941), pi. I, 26. 

* In the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

* Author’s collection (for this and subsequent references to Dhalbhum Pargana). 
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99 ) respe::tively and are cut from long tubes. The latter which belongs to Sub- 
period IV is made from long canes, so familiar among the glass beads from 
Arikamedu and is unperforated. The former is from Sub-period VII. 

I. Orange glass 

A variety of red-orange glass, opaque and dull in appearance, is represented 
by the seven beads found on the site. The glass with copper as its colouring 
agent and generally known as devitrified glass is found on several other sites 
in India, notably at Taxila (collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta), Ujjain 
(collection of the Gwalior Museum), Dhalbhum Pargana and at Patna. The 
commonest shape is the small annular, cut from longer tubes. Eight out of nine 
beads found at Kausambi are of this shape. They occur in Sub-periods V and 
VII. The singular exception is a fragmentary globular bead made of wound 
glass and recovered from Sub-period VI. 

J. Gold-foil beads (pi. LXIV A, 100 and 101) 

These are a special type of glass beads in which a layer of gold foil is 
applied to the already prepared matrix when the glass is hot and finally coated 
over with a transparent layer of clear glass. As the foil used is not a good 
cementing material, the tendency to break is usually noticed at the foil layer, 
and several of the beads recovered in fragments. Amongst the beads sent to me 
all the beads are thus badly crushed and the shapes of only a few can be deter¬ 
mined with certainty. PI. LXIV A, 100 is a long cylindrical tube, cut from a 
larger cane and separated by a sharp instrument leaving rounded ends at either 
of its sides. It belongs to Sub-period III. Another bead, probably a spherical 
one from Sub-period IV, is treated in the same way. Three specimens of this 
shape and belonging to the same Sub-period were found crushed. PI. LXIV A, 
101 is a large spherical bead-fragment from Sub-period V. The beads seem to be 
in popular demand during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Beads with inlaid gold-foil occur at Kolhapur, Xasik, Kondapur,^ 

Chandravalli,^ Arikamedu,® Maski,^ Karad,® and are generally distributed in the 
Satavahana layers assignable to circa 200 b. c.-a. d. 200. In the north, they 
occur at Bhita,® Patna,^ Mason Dih,® Ujjain,® and Ahichchhatra.^® 

1 M. G. Dikshit. o-p. cit. (1952), pi. 

^ Beads in the Mysore, Museum. 

® Beads in the Bibiotheque at Pondicherry. 

* Beads in the Maski Museum. 

® Explorations at Karad (Poona, 1950), pi. XI, 5-6. 

• Jr. Roy. Asiatic Soc. 1911. p. 131. 

^ Beads in the Patna Museum. 

* Beads in the Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras. 

• Beads in the Gwalior Museum. 

“ M.G. Dikshit, ‘Beads from Ahiehchhatra, U. P., Ancient India, no. 8 (1952), 
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The technique which has a wide distribution in other parts of the world as 
well is said to have been invented by the Romans. Beck, the well-known autho¬ 
rity on ancient beads, comments on these beads as follows : 

“One of the most distinctive types of beads found here are some of trans¬ 
parent glass in which is a layer of gold leaf. These have been made in cane and 
notched by pressure when hot, so that they could easily be broken off. Such 
beads have been found in Java and are common in Egypt and S 3 rria where they 
are called Roman. This, however, is not a suitable name as they were made 
over a long period, being found amongst the La Tene beads in Corsica several 
centuries B. C. and among the Danish beads in York which date to 9-lOth cen¬ 
tury A. D.”’^ 

As clay bullae imitating Roman coins have been reported from Kausambi^ 
and in the neighbouring areas like Rgjghat, it is comprehensible that the gold 
foil beads were an imported item. 

K. Yellow glass (pi. LXIV A, 102) 

Sulphur-coloured yellow glass is represented by only two beads obtained 
from Sub-periods V and VI. One of these is a slightly deformed oblate (pi. LXIV A, 
102) consisting of a wound wire. Corroded fragments of another have an inde¬ 
terminate shape. Though yellow glass is found amongst some of the earliest glass 
beads in India found on the Bhir Mound at Taxila, dated about fifth century 
B. c., it is surprising to see that it is so scantily represented at Kau^ambj, nor 
is there seen any specimen in surface collections of the Allahabad Museum. 

L. Violet glass 

Violet-coloured glass is similarly very scantily obtained on the site. Onlv 
one bead was recovered from the excavation and there are only a few specimens 
in the Allahabad Museum. The excavated specimen from Sub-period VII is a 
cane glass cylinder, notched at either end to form collars. The material is full 
of impurities. This kind of glass is very extensively employed for beads at Arika- 
medu and isalso represented by a few not accurately dated specimens at Kondapur. 

2i BEADS OF TERRACOTTA (pi. LXIV B, 103-116; pi. LXV, 117-26) 

Beads made of a hard burnt clay constitute the largest number of beads re¬ 
covered from the excavation indicating the great popularity of this material. 
While stone and glass beads were meant for the rich and the well-to-do, terracotta 
was greatly in demand by the poor. The plasticity of the material for any form 
to suit the taste of the masses was another factor in its popularity. A great 

^ Beck, op. cil. (1930). 

* Ancient India no. 5 (1949), pp. 101-03. 
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diversity in the forms is, therefore, noticed in the beads of this material. Alluvial 
clay which was abundantly available at Kausambi formed the best medium for 
the plastic art. These beads, numbering upward of six hundred, are distributed 
in all the layers. The large number of specimens found in each stratum enables 
us to determine with some precision the approximate dates of certain types. They 
are found more in the upper layers than in the lower. The frequency distri¬ 
bution shows that their main concentration was between Sub-periods III and V. 

The most predominant type amongst this class of beads is the pear-shaped 
with a truncated apex, here called the areca-nut type on account of the size and 
shape to which it resembles most. Turned on a fast wheel and produced perhaps 
on a mass scale, this type is one of the commonest found in India, being noticed 
on almost every ancient site. The specimens at Kausambi, about one hundred 
eightyfour in number, are extremely well-baked and are without any slip. The 
perforations are generally very large and regular. They are distributed between 
Sub-periods I A and VII. The distribution at Brahamagiri where similar beads 
were also found, indicated that the type did not appear on the site till after the 
advent of the Andhras, a period of their affluence at Kausambi. At Nasik and 
Kolhapur the antiquity of such beads cannot be traced beyond 200 b. c. Similar 
beads at Kondapur are dated a. d. 200 although the stratification is imperfectly 
recorded while at Kargd these were found in association with early Satavahana 
coins of circa 150 B. c.^ In the north, Ahichchhatra provides a corroborative 
evidence of their early origin, being foimd in stratum VIII and upwards. At 
Taxda such beads are recorded from Sirkap.^ It is not known, however, whether 
they have been found at the Bhir Mound too. From the foregoing evidence, 
it would appear that the areca-nut shaped bead had its origin in the north from 
where it travelled to the Deccan and the south. 

Alongside this shape another variant with a tapering top and two incised 
grooves near the rounded base, is met with. These have their butt-ends slightly 
pressed in and occur in the uppermost layers belonging to Sub-period VI. The 
lateness of this feature is also noticed in the beads from Brahmagiri.® Another 
variant, without the grooves, however, is a common type on the site, being re¬ 
presented by as many as eight specimens ranging between Sub-periods III and 
VII. Still another variant has a broader carinated base and a shorter stem and 
is represented by two specimens from Sub-periods V and VIII. It is this pot¬ 
like appearance that introduces us to the characteristic gr/iala-shaped beads des¬ 
cribed below. 

A collateral type is shaped like an Indian water pitcher or ghata and is 
described here as the gr^afa-shaped. Beads of such type are fashioned by incising 
a small collar-like groove at one end of a short barrel-shaped bead so as to give 

• ^ Explorations at Karad, op. cit., pi. XI B, pp 19 and 25. 

® A Ghosh, ‘Taxila (Sirkap), 1944-45’ Aiicient India, no. 4 (July, 1946-^an. 1948). pp. 33-35 
and pi. XI. 

* cf. Ancient India, no. 4, op. cit., p. 265, pi. CXX, 44 
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the effect of a rim of a carinated pot. The perforations are invariably very 
large. The range of this shape is between Pre-structural II and Sub-period VIII. 
In the lower strata, the shape corresponds to the true ghata in having a well- 
earinated body and a short tapering edge turned into the rim by a deeply incised 
groove and in the upper there is a marked tendency to more degenerate forms 
in which the carinated form of the body is lost and a flatter base is produced. 
The various forms are illustrated by a few selected example (pi. LXIV B). 

The form obtained in the upper strata has also been obtained from Bhitg,! 
Chii'ayya Kot,^ Ujjain,® Mason Dih,^ Taxila,® Ahichchhatra,® Shah-ji-ki-Dheri 
in Peshawar,'' and Bairh.® 

Variants of this shape are found amongst the beads from Kondapur,® 
Chandravalli,^® and Brahmagiri.^i The shape is represented in other materials 
as well.^^ 

Six varieties of the amatoA:a-shaped beads are met with. They are as follows : 

1. ^mateA;a-shaped (pi. LXIV B, 106 and 112) (two examples) from Sub¬ 
period IV. The specimens are of black clay and wheel-turned, 

2. Amo,laka-sh3i.T^Qdi, lug-collared, and with broad gadroons (pi. LXIVB, 107, 
108 and 110) (three examples) from Sub-periods VI and VII. The specimens are 
wheel-turned and very well-made. 

3. ilmflinita-shaped, lug-collared but with narrow gadroons (pi. LXIVB, 103 
and 105) (two examples) from Sub-periods V and VI. These are of a pale grey 
colour and wheel-turned. 

4. ^m'^bifca-shaped, lug-collared, with oblique narrow gadroons (one example) 
from Sub-period IV. It is of black ware. The gadroons appear to be hand- 
finished. 

5. Same as no. 4 above but with granulated surface (pi. LXIVB, 104) (one 
example) from Sub-period VIII. The specimen shows a fine workmanship and 
is wheel-turned. The granulated surface is achieved by a very sharp instrument 
dividing the surface in small oblong squares. 

6. Milled, without collars (pi. LXIVB, 109) (one example) from Sub-period V. 
It is made from a long lump of clay separated by cutting it across with the milled 
edge fashioned in a very crude manner. 


1 Beads in the Lucknow Museum. 

* Beads in Shri Nath Shah’s collection, Banaras. 
® Beads in the Gwalior Museum. 


* Beads in the Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras. 

= Beck, op. cit.. pi. X, 11. also Ancient India no. 4. op. cit.. pi. XI. 43-46. 

* M. G. Dikshit. op. cit. (1952), pp. 62. 63. 

^ An. Rep. Arch. Surv. India. 1910-11, pi. XVI. d. 

* K. N. Puri. Excavation.s at Rairh. (Jaipur.) pi. XXIII. 38. 

» Dikshit. Some heads from Kondapur op. cit. (1952) 


“ Beads in the Mysore Museum. 

11 Ancient India, no. 4. pi. CXX. 45 (in steatie). 

« Crystal specimens are known from Patna. Chirayya Kot. Arikamedu. At Bodh-Gaya, alabaster 
specimens of a long tapering shape are found. Cunningham, Mahabodhi, pi. XXII, 28. 
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As seen from the above distribution these beads are mostly confined to the 
upper strata of the site. shaped beads have a wide distribution. Gad- 

rooned beads with lug collars are noticed in Kondapur, Ahichchhatra, Rajghat, 
but the specimens at Kausambi are not so well-finished as the ones from Kondapur 
or Rajghat. The shape with granulated surface has analogies in green faience 
at Taxila^ and Patna 

Cylindrical tubular beads are very rare, only three specimens being recorded. 
These, each measuring about | in. in length, are made on wheel out of a blackish 
clay and occur in the upper strata of the site between Sub-period VI and VIII. 

A sub-variety if the tubular form is reel-shaped, which is distinguished from 
the former by the stumpy appearance and the smaller perforations. The cylindri¬ 
cal shape has sometimes a concave profile. These types of beads, only three in 
number, are also confined to the upper strata. One of them has blurred edges while 
another shows seven pecked dots around the perforation at one end and the third 
has raised beads collars at either ends, fashioned by hand. 

Spherical beads, large and small, occur in all the strata. Roughly fashioned 
by hand but very hard-baked, these beads occur between Sub-periods II and 
VIII. A single specimen of biconical circular bead, hand-made and deformed, was 
also found in Sub-period I A. 

The most interesting variety of terracotta beads is represented by five pinched 
specimens (pi. LXIV B, 111, 113-16) from Sub-periods V, VII, III and V respec¬ 
tively. These are made by taking lumps of clay and fashioning them into faceted 
beads by pinching. The primary form in case of nos. Ill and 114 is the comer¬ 
less cube with the edges of the facets made by hand leaving a small depression 
in the centre of each facet. In the case of no. 116, a twisted pentagon with inter¬ 
mediate facets is the primary shape, but the edges in relief give it an elegant appear¬ 
ance which would have been lost in the flat surfaces of the facets. Ko. 113 is roughly 
fashioned into a fluted bead with four facets but is very much deformed. No. 115 
is a twisted hexagon with very deeply impressed facets. 

All these forms are noticed amongst the terracotta beads of comparable period 
fovmd at KondapurSo far as I know, this shape is not repeated elsewhere. At 
Kondapur these pinched beads were abundantly found in a potter’s workshop. 

Other noteworthy shapes in beads and pendants include : (a) rough cube, 

perforated from all sides in the centre of each face (pi. LXV, 117) (one example) 
from Sub-period IV. Its purpose as a bead is doubtful; (b) large tapering conical 
truncated at top (pi. LXV, 118) (one example) from Sub-period IB. This may 
have been used as a stopper for narrow-mouthed jars also. Similar stoppers are 
quite abundant in the excavations at Nasik; (c) pendant with a tapering top 
and a heavy bulb at the bottom (pi. LXV, 119) (one example) from Sub-period 
VIII. Hand-made, grey ware pierced with a sharp instrument leaving a burred 
edge on one side; (d) claw-shaped with medial ribs and central perforations 

^ Beck, op. cit., (1941) pi. X, 2 and 3. 

* Beads in the Patna Museum. 
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(pi. LXV, 120) (one example) from Sub-period VIII. It was probably a terminal 
bead of a girdle [mekhla) ; (e) bird-shaped (pi. LXV, 121) (one example) from 
Sub-period III. The back is incised with lines in imitation of out-stretched 
wings and a tail. The mouth is shaped by hand and the eyes are deeply 
pierced; (f) pendant about 1 in. in length, decorated on one side only (pi. 
LXV, 122) (one example) from Sub-period VI. The top is decorated with 
six vertical flutes and four horizontal bands, while the underside is plain, the 
end being conical. Probably-moulded, black ware; (g) pendant, bird-shaped, 
with horizontally perforated lugs (pi. LXV, 123) (one example) from Sub¬ 
period VIII. This shape is known as huyari in Marathi. A similar pendant 
in shell from Kadkal, former Hyderabad State, is preserved in the Museum of 
the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. Another one, also of shell, 
comes from Nasik, and is in the author’s collection, both being surface finds ; 
(h) wheel-shaped (pi. LXV, 124) (one example) from Sub-period VI. It is 
badly pierced but very well baked. The hubs are fashioned by the finger 
nails ; (i) pendant decorated on one side with incised lines imitating tri-ratna 
(pi. LXV, 125) (one example) from Sub-period V ; (j) tortoise-shaped spacer 
bead (pi. LXV, 126) (one example) from Sub-period VI. Moulded, with 
broken head, black ware and hard baked. 

Of these nos. 121, 125 and 126 deserve special mention. The bird is a 
very common motif on beads and amulets. A bird-shaped jade bead from 
Rajghat is preserved in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi. Six 
carnelian bird-shaped amulets have also been recovered from Sahet-Mahet.^ 
Two carnelian bird amulets occur in the reliquary of the stupa at Piprawah.® 
Bird-on-tree is the motif of a decorated carnelian bead found in the Bhir 
Mound, Taxila.^ Bird-beads in chalcedony, garnet, shell, green glass and faience 
have been found at Sirkap and the Dharmarajika stupa of Taxila.'* A rook¬ 
shaped carnelian pendant is known from the excavations at Manikyala.® Hamsa- 
shaped pendants of crystal have been found at an ancient site near Baoti Pind.® 
Three bird-shaped pendants from Sahri Bahlol are in the collection of Col. 
D.K. Gordon.^ A peacock-shaped pendant of green jasper from Kausambi is 
included in the collection of Shri Janeshwar Das of Allahabad. These stone 
specimens, distributed in the north-western part of India and in the Gangetic 
valley are so fai unknown in south India but inadequate exploration may as 

1 An. Eep. Arch. Surv. Ind. 1910-11, p. 15. pi. XII, b. 

* Jr. Boyal, Asiatic Soc., 1898, p. 869; also beads in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

® Beck, op. ciJ. (1941) pi VII, 14. 

* Ibid., pi. VII 17 and 19-21. 

® Conningham, Arch. Surv. India Rep. IV, pi. IV, 9. 

« Ibid., n p. 142. 

’’ Dikshit. Some heads from Kondapurop. cit. (1952). also G. Yazdani, ' Excavation at Kondapur — 
an Andhra Town (circa 200 B.C. to 200 A. D.), Ann. Bhandarkar Oriental Res. Inst., XII, pts. III-IV 
(1941), pi. XII. 
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well be one of the causes of their present absence. This gains some support 
in view of the fact that some of the animal forms in beads, like the tortoise, 
the fish and the frog, so common in the north, are also found distributed in 
the south notably at Maski, Arikamedu and Kondapur. The animal and the 
bird shapes of beads, though common in stone, are generally very rarely re¬ 
presented in terracotta specimens. The possibility of the bird, having some 
cult symbolism cannot be precluded in view of the form being repeated in 
several materials elsewhere. 

The tortoise is again a familiar shape among the stone amulets which were 
probably used as fertility charms. Crystal, agate, chalcedony, camelian and green 
jasper amulets of this shape are present in the Allahabad and Patna Museums and 
the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banares. One garnet specimen was obtained from 
Ahichchhatra. Glazed faience is the material used for a tortoise-shaped bead- 
amulet found in the excavations at Sambhar in the Jaipur State.^ At Taxila eight 
beads of different materials imitating this shape have been found at Sirsukh and 
the Dharmarajika Stupa.^ Five beads of this shape from Sahri Bahlol are preserv¬ 
ed in Col. D.H. Gordon s collection.® The only terracotta specimen I know of 
comes from Rajghat, now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banares. While the type 
is generally confined to north India the only specimen of this shape known from 
the south is from Maski^ and in shell. 

Tortoise figures very largely in Indian literature.® It is considered to be the 
Second among the ten Avotarcis of the God and serves as the vehicle for the river 
Goddess Yamuna. In amulets it is more probable that the animal symbolized a 
fertility figure, or a charm. In Egypt tortoise amulets were used in the Old King¬ 
dom and the First Intermediate Period. These® are known to occur at Mahasnah’ 
and in Herageh.® 

Tfi-TOtna represented in no. 125 is a well known device symbolizing the 
Buddha, dhOfTmo, and the sdiighoi. W^hile this device occurs very frequently in early 
Indian sculpture, the shape is often used for beads at several places in India. 
Seven tri-ratna beads in various materials like agate, carneiian, garnet, shell, ser¬ 
pentine and ivory, and ranging between fifth century b.c. to first century a.d. 
have been found at Taxila.® The stupa at Manikyalai® yielded one carneiian pen¬ 
dant shaped like a tri-ratna. This again is the shape for a mother-of-pearl speci- 

^ D. R. Sahni, Excavations at Sambhar, pi. XV, k. 

* Beck, op. cit. (1941), pi. VII, 22-26. 

® Information from Col. D. H. Gordon for these and other beads in his collection. 

* An. Rep. Arch. Dept. H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominion for the year 1935-36, pi VI, / 

‘ For various aspects and the symbolism connected with the tortoise, see Moses, “Turtle Lore” 
Q. J. M. S., XXXIX, pp. 117-128; and B. Kakati, “The Fish and the Tortoise Deities”, Jorunal of 
the University of Gauhati, I, no. 1, pp. 31-40. 

* C. Petrie, Amuets, 239. 

’ Garstang, Mahasnah and Bet Khallaf. pi. xxxix and xliii, 46. 

* Engelback, Herageh, pi. xlix, cited in Bmnton, Qau and Badari, II, p. 14. 

» Beck, op. cit. (1941), pis. I, 25; III, 19; IV, 21-22; VI, 33; VIII, 7; and X, 14. 

Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep. XIV, pi. IV, 6., 
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men found at Bodh-Gaya.i The relic casket at Piprgwah^ also contained one bead 
of this shape. Other sites where such beads have been found include Kanauj,^ 
Lauriya Nandangarh,^ Sahri Bahlol and Harbara, a site in south Bihar.^ The 
popularity of this shape is indicated by certain sculptures from Bharhut showing 
these beads in the garlands worn.® In the south three beads of this shape are 
known from the reliquary from the Buddhist stupa at Sopara,'^ one from Konda- 
pur and three from Nasik. Another glass bead of this shape occurs at 
Arikamedu.® 


^ Cunningham, Mahabodhi, pi. XXII, 28. 

^ Jr. Roy. Asiatic Soc. 1898. p. 578. 

® Jr. Indian Art and Industry. IX (1900). pi. 25, 71. 

* An. Rep. Arch. Surv. India, 1934-35, pi. XXII. 

® Col. Gordon’s collection. 

® L. Bachhofer. Early Indian Scuptures, I (New York, 1927) pi. 21. 
Jr. Bombay Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., XV, pi. XIV. 

Beads in the Bibliotheque at Pondicherry. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE POTTERY 

1. INTRODUCTORY 

The pottery assemblage at Kausambi comprises in the main three groups 
corresponding to the three cultural periods of the site. The earliest of these is 
marked by the occurrence of grej'^ ware some of which, being painted, shows 
affinities with the now-famous Painted Grey Ware. In the second group, the 
Northern Black Polished Ware is more prominent although a red ware and a coarser 
variety of grey ware were also in existence. Both of the latter, though only se¬ 
condary industries, offered numerous links with the Northern Black Polished Ware, 
a number of types being common to all the three industries (see below). The 
dish and the bowl types though more frequent in the N.B.P. Ware and its 
associate grey ware are by no means unknown to the contemporary red ware 
wherein the range of types is far larger than in the other two industries. In the 
third group only red ware is obtained. From Sub-period V onwards, however, 
it is supplemented by a chocolate coloured ware. 

The pottery from Kausambi, studied in relation to the contemporary material 
furnished by the excavations at Ahichchhatra^ Taxila,^ Hastinapure,® Rupar,^ 
Rajgir,® and Tripuri® focusses attention on the fundamental cultural unity of 
northern India, particularly the Gangetic valley. It also puts into shaiq) relief 
the various currents and cross-currents that modified and shaped its growth. The 
Painted Grey Ware which is represented here as a dwindling industry has 
already been established as one of the significant ceramic industries of the 
Dark Age, notably in the Brahmadesa. Most of the types found in Periods II 
and III at Kausambi are easily comparable at the above-mentioned sites from the 
contemporary strata; the similarity being so close, both in form and fabric, that 

1 A. Gho-'h and K. C. Panigrahi. ‘Pottory of Ahichchhatra’ Ancient India, no. 1 (Delhi. Jan 
1956), pp. 37-59, abbreviated in the following pages as Ahichchhatru. 

^ yir John Marshall, Taxila, I-III (Cambridge, 1951), abbreviated in the following pages as 
Taxila. 

® B. B. Lai. ‘Excavations at Hastinapura and other explorations in the upper Ganga and 
iSutlej basins 1950-52, Ancient India, nos. 10 and 11 (Delhi, 1954-55), pp. 5 ff, abbreviated in the 
following pages a,s Hastinapura. 

* Y. D. Sharma, ‘Exploration of Historical Sites’, Ancient hidia. no. 9 (Delhi, 1953), pp. 
123-29, abbreviated in the following pages as Rupar. 

® A. Ghosh, ‘Rajgir 1950’, Ancient India, no. 7 (Delhi, 1951), pp. 66-78. abbreviated in the 
following pages as Rajgir. 

* M. G. Dikshit, J’ripur»-1952 (Nagpur, 1955), abbreviated in the following pages as Tripuri 
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a type from a particular site can hardly be separated from its counterpart from 
the other site. These numerous parallels afford cultural links between these sites. 
Correspondence in types extends even to smaller vessels and jars. The 
parallels cited above make it quite clear that the Gangetic valley, as revealed by 
the more important centres like Ahichchhatra, Hastinapura, Rajgir and Kausambi, 
was knit together by a strong ceramic bond. Underlying this unity, regional vari¬ 
ation were no doubt existing, emphasizing the personality of each region. 

During the early levels of Period III not many parallels are available with 
other Gangetic sites. This may perhaps be explained by the decentralization in 
Mauryan authority at this period. The cultural unity, however, remained un¬ 
impaired as evidenced by the occurrence of such decorative stamped patterns as 
triratna, svastika, chaitya etc. (cf. Ahichchhatra, p. 46, Jiastinapura, pi. XXXI). 
From Sub-period V to VIII, the site again becomes a focus for the interchange of 
ideas both social and political with the result that some of the types from these 
levels are again widely distributed. Outstanding amongst these are : (a) the 
sprinkler or surahi (figs. 31, 125, 125A and 32), (b) lids (fig. 33, 129-137) and 
(c) bowls (fig. 17, 4-8). The main element in the new inspiration imderlying the 
unity of the ceramic industry had its source outside the Gangetic valUy and can 
be traced to Saka-Parthians and Kushans, who carved out a far-flimg kingdom 
embracing the whole of Ganetic valley including northern and western India. 

It is significant to note that Kausambi had links even with central India both 
in Periods II and III. The prominent and common types of Period II, namely, 
bowls, dishes, basins, handies, jars and lids, correspond in shape to those of the 
comparable period from Tripuri. Similarly the pottery of Period III notably from 
Sub-period V presents analogues at Tripuri in the corresponding stnata (fig. 24, 
14 and 16; fig. 26, 60 and 61). Strangely enough these forms have not been 
paralleled from any other site in the Gangetic valley. The types of surahi with 
and without spouts, lids, jars, stoppers afford recognizable comparisons. 

To sum up we may state : (i) The Kausambi painted grey ware of Period I 

seems to be linked up with the Painted Gray Ware of Hastinapura and other sites 
ill the Brahmadesa. This corresponds with a phase of the earliest expansion of the 
Aryans in Madhyadesa, or precisely still in the central Gangetic vallejn (ii) The 
N.B.P. Ware was a new industry developed and patented in the central Gangetic 
valley and may be treated as a product of the tendencies that were revolutionizing 
the politics and religion of this region in about the 6th century B. c. (iii) The 
coarse grey ware and the more utilitarian red ware of Period II also demonstrate 
the fmidamental cultural unity of northern India, (iv) In the immediate post- 
X.B.P. period regional diversity is in evidence, (v) From Sub-period V to VI, 
cultural unity is again revealed, (vi; Links between Kausambi and central India 
are also available in Periods II and III. 

The foregoing evidence is fully in accord with the geographical position of 
Kausambi in the communication system of north and south India. 
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The earliest deposits at Kausambi yielded sherds of grey ware. A number 
of barren layers representing a total thickness of nine feet intervene between the 
lowest occurrence of the more prolific N.B.P. Ware and the strata yielding the 
grey ware. This grey ware is also painted in a few cases, but the paintings are 
only elementary and comprise horizontal bands on the rim or the body. The basic 
types, however, are the same as those of the patent Painted Grey Ware at Hastina- 
pura. Of the many sherds available, only two afford determinable shapes : 

(1) Dish with incurved featureless rim and (2) bowl with intumed featureless rim 
and carinated profile. Associated with this industry was a coarse red ware of which 
not many sherds are available for determining the range of shapes. 

The Painted Grey Ware is mainly concentrated in the western districts of 
Uttar Pradesh, the Punjab and the dried up valleys of the Sarasvati in Rajasthan. 
The distribution is virtually co-terminus with the land Brahma varta and Brahma- 
dell held holy in the Aryan literature.^ The date of this pottery as ascribed to at 
Hastinapura is no less significant.^ Considered in this context the evidence 
furnished by the few painted sherds from Kausambi is extremely illuminating. 
The strata yielding these sherds at Kausambi can be dated to the opening cen¬ 
turies of the 1st millennium B.c. if not earlier. This date fits in well with 
the movement of the Aryans from Brahmade^a into the Madhyade^a. The painted 
grey ware sherds from Kausambi are distinctively coarser and thicker in fabric 
as compared to those from Hastinapura and other sites of the western area. This 
may perhaps represent an eastern extension of the culture which underwent 
modifications in the course (fig. 12) of diffusion. 

The illustrated types are listed below ; 

Type A. Bowl of grey ware with an intumed featureless rim and a carinated body. It is 
faintly painted in black on the out.side with a horizontal line at the carination. Of medium fabric 
it has a grey surface slipped both externally and internally. 

Type B. Dish of grey ware with incurved featureless rim. It is painted in black both on the 
outside and inside with a horizontal rim band. It has a burinshed grey surface slipped both exter¬ 
nally and internally. 


3. PERIOD II 

A. The Northern Black Polished Ware 

This typical industry, being the distinctive pottery at Kausambi, has been 
commonly, though inaptly, described as the Northern Black Polished Ware. Recent 
excavations and explorations have shown that the Ware is quite widely distri¬ 
buted, occurring as far south as Amaravati? (cf. Hastinapura, p. 4, fig. 1 and pp. 
50-52, 143-46) and can, therefore, no longer be regarded as exclusively a north 

1 Ancient India, nos. 10 and 11 (Delhi), Jan. 1955), pp. 2 and 138-143. 

^ Ihid., p. 23. 

* Indian Archaeology A Review (THew Delhi, 1954 ). p. 38. 
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Indian ceramic. Similarly, though black is the predominant colour, the ware was 
also produced in steel grey, chocolate, orange and golden hues. Instances where 
double colour has been achieved are not wanting (cf. figs. 12 and 13, V, VIII, XII, 
XVI, XXXIII, XXXV, XXXVII, XLV and XLVII). These include either one 
colour for the outside and the other for the inside or two different shades on the 
same side, one confining to the upper portion while the other to the lower. In 
some cases patches of black alternate with red. But these variations are princi¬ 
pally due to the amount of oxygen and carbon monoxide present in the kiln at¬ 
mosphere during firing. 

As regards its technique of manufacture recent chemical analysis^ has 
shown that the lustre on the surface is composed of some easily fusible material 
possibly of organic origin. The slip-coat, applied after firing, consisted of some 
liquid such as oil or a juice of some plant or some similar organic material. Possi¬ 
bility of its being double fired^ or saggar fired^ has been hinted earlier too. Type 
XLVI shows a mat red colour below the peeled off slip, which seemingly must 
have been applied after firing. It may be interesting to know in this connection 
that a similar, though inferior, black polished pottery is still produced in the 
Azamgarh District of Uttar Pradesh. The process of its manufacture is as follows : 
The pots are burnished before firing with small round pebbles of even surface 
and thereafter dressed with a coat of oil. They are placed in a big jar packed 
with husk, preferably rice husk. The jar is finally deposited in the kiln and sub¬ 
jected to a high temperature firing. Noteworthy in this process, however, is the 
employment of jars instead of saggars to obtain an evenly-distributed heat and 
and a glossy surface. 

The Ware is represented principally in dish and bowl forms. Other shapes 
obtaining in this fabric are lid (fig. 14, LV and LVI); vases (fig 14, LVII and 
LVIII) and carinated handi (fig. 14, LI). 

It has abeady been stated that the Ware had a wide distribution ranging as it 
does from Taxila in the north to Amaravati in the south and Bangarh in the east 
to Nasik in the west. The main concentration, however, was in the central Gangetic 
valley wherein it is prolific. The surface of sites falling within this belt, e.g., 
Jhusi, Bara, Ayodhya, Rajghat, Masaon, Buxar, Vaisall etc. is littered over 
with sherds of N.B.P. Ware in all the shades noted above. The total thickness 
of deposit yielding this Ware at Kau^ambi is nearly 15 ft. and the same could 
be said of other sites in the region. The picture changes as we proceed westwards 
or further east. Not only does the thickness of deposit representing this Ware 
decrease appreciably, but there is a marked fall in the yield too. For example 
two seasons of work at Hastinapura produced only 101 sherds from 9-10 ft. 
deposit in 590 ft. and 40 ft. long trenches (cf. Hastinapura p. 51). This evidence 
is corroborated by that from Taxila where only 20 sherds were recovered during 

1 Indian Archaeology 1955-56 —A Review (New Delhi, 1956), pp. 56-57. 

* Ancient India, nos. 10 and 11, op. cit., p. 53. 

» Rawson, ‘The surface treatment of early Indian pottery’, Man LIII, March, 1953. 
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the extensive excavations extended over 20 years (cf. Ancient India no 1 pp. 
55-56). At Kausambi, on the other hand, the percentage of N.B.P. Ware sherds 
in layers 16-10 sometimes even exceeds 10% of the total yield. Paucity of N.B.P. 
Ware in areas away from the central belt is further demonstrated by the occur¬ 
rence at Rupar, Tripuri, Rairh and Karasal of some broken specimens rivetted 
by copper wire.^ Undoubtedly, the Ware at these places was an imported 
article highly prized and retained with utmost of care. These areas, therefore, 
represent the peripheral region of dispersal of this distinct industry. 

Adverting to the question whether the N.B.P. Ware was derived out of the 
Painted Grey Ware which preceded it, the available evidence clearly indicates 
that the N.B.P. Ware was a new invention in Indian ceramic art. It was in fact 
the response of Madhyadesa to the challenge provided by the coming of new 
elements at the beginning of the sixth century B.c. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the N.B.P. Ware at Kausambi was an 
indigenous industry. It makes its first appearance at the site in pits cut into 
layers 17 and continues upto layer 8. The few sherds recovered from layer 7 or 
a little upwards do not in any way attest to the currency of this Ware but only 
indicate some chance survivals. The first occupational deposit of K.B.P. Ware 
shows the industry in a fully mature form. It seems to burst forth at the site in 
all its splendour. Out of 58 types, illustrated below, as many as 37 belong to 
Pre-structural I and II. Similarly all the shades of colour were present in 
these early levels. The close of Sub-period IB makes a significant change in the 
history of the N.B.P. Ware at Kausambi. An extensive conflagration seems 
to have taken place as evidenced by a 1 to ft. thick deposit of charred 
material represented by layer 9. The N.B.P. W’are industry received a set back 
thereafter and could not fully recover from it. The Ware had by tliis time lost 
its vigour and was almost a dying industry. 

Some of the shapes in this Ware are closely parallelled both in grey Avare and 
the red ware attesting to the close relation of all the three industries (fig. 12, XII 
and fig, 14, L and LII). 

Tile selected types are illustrated beloAV :— 


Figs. 12-14 

Type 1. Bowl, black in colour, with an internalh- sharpened rim, a ribbed 
body (on the exterior), a tapering profile and a flat base. The centre of the base 
on the inside has been stamped with small concentric circles. It is an extremely 
fine variety of N.B.P. Ware with lustrous polish and uniformly burnt grey core. 
The type occurs in Pre-structural V. 

Type II. A variant of the above with a more lustrous body which is rippled. 
The t 3 rpe does not seem to be very common at Kausambi and has not been re¬ 
ported from anywhere else. 


^ Ancient India, no. 9 (Delhi, 1953.) p. 119. 
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Type III. Bowl, black in colour, w’itii an out-turned sharpened rim and a 
tapering body. It is thin in section and extremely light. The type is comparatively 
common. The earliest specimens occur in Pre-structural V. 

Type IV. Bowl, black in colour with an internally sharpened rim incurved 
sides and presumably a flat base. Thin in section, it has an extremely fine fabric 
with grey core. The type is available in Pre-structural I. 

Type V. Bowl with a vertical featureless rim and incurved sides. It has a 
medium to fine fabric, grey core and is polished internally. The upper half of the 
external surface is polished bright black while the lower has a golden hue. The 
type is available in Pre-structural I. 

Type VI. Bowl with vertical internally sharpened rim and incurved sides. 
It has a fine fabric with deep red external polish of a very high quality. Patches 
of black alternate with red on the internal surface. The type is available in 
Pre-structural I. 

Type VII. Deep bowl, lustrous black in colour, with vertical featureless 
rim and sides slightly incurved towards the base. It occurs in Pre-structural IV. 

Type VIII. Bowl with a vertical featureless rim. The rim on the internal 
side shows marks of inverted firing. The type is available in Pre-structural II. 

Type IX. Bowl, light orange in colour, with a vertical sharpened rim and 
slightly incurved sides. The rim is decorated with a thin black band (not shown 
in the draAving). The type is available in Pre-structural II. 

Type X. Bowl, lustrous black in colour, with an out-turned rim, a tapering 
profile and presumably a flat base. The type is available in Pre-structural II. 

Type XI. Bowl, lustrous black in colour, with an out-turned rim, inter¬ 
nally thickened and a tapering body. The type does not seem to be very common 
and occurs from Prestructural I to Sub-period II. A variant of it occurs in 
Sub-period IB also. 

Type XII. A shallow bowl with an out-curved internally thickened rim, taper- 
ino- sides and a convex base. Of fine fabric with dull red core, it has a deep reddish 
chocolate polish on the inside and still deeper on the outside. The type occurs in 
the last Sub-period of the N.B.P. Ware and is probably indicative of the effort to 
use the polish on a purely red w are. The type occurs in Sub-period II. 

Type XIII. Deep boAvl, black in colour, with a vertical featureless rim. The body 
is distinguished by three prominent ribs. The type is available in Pre-structural I. 

Type XIV. BoavI, lustrous black in colour, with a vertical internally thinned 
rim, and a concave neck separated from the corrugated body by a prominent cordon. 
It is an extremely fine variety of N.B.P. Ware with fine fabric, grey core, extremely 
light and thin in section. The type is available in Pre-structural I. 

Type XV. Deep boAvl, lustrous black in colour, wdth a vertical featureless 
rim. A prominent rib separates the concave neck from the deeply corrugated body. 
Of an extremely fine fabric with grey core, it is thin in section and is very light. The 
type is available in Pre-structural I. Though rare in N.B.P. Ware the type is fairly 
common in grey ware, plain as also black-slipped. 
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Type XVI. A variant of type XVIII, the flange and the corrugation being 
more pronounced than in the case of type XVIII. The type begins in Pre-struc- 
tural I and continues upto Pre-structural V. It has a fine fabric with grey core 
and a bright chocolate polish on the outside and light grey on the inside. 

Type XVII. Deep bowl with a vertical rim internally sharpened, a concave 
neck and an externally corrugated body with an inconspicuous flcnge at the junc¬ 
tion of the neck. It does not show a uniform colour ; patches of red alternate with 
those of black. The shape is a very common one and, with variants, is available 
in all the Sub-periods of Period II. Analogies have been reported from sites of eom- 
parable period like Jhusi, Bhita, Rajghat, Patna etc. 



Fig. 12 


Type XVIII. Deep bowl, steel black in colour, with a slightly inturned in¬ 
ternally sharpened rim, concave neck, corrugated body with an inconspicuous flange 
at the junction of the neck and the body, possibly to receive a lid. Of fine fabric, 
its core is black, possibly due to indifferent firing. Essentially it is a variant of 
type XVII. The type occurs from Pre-structural I to Sub-period II. 
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Types XIX and XX. Are variants of type XVIII. But in type XX the flange 
is more pronounced. The type occurs from Pre-structural I to Sub-period IB. Type 
XIX begins in Pre-structural III and continues upto Sub-period IB. 

Type XXI. A variant of type XVIII. The body in this case is deeper. Some 
of the forms in this type show adaptation of grey ware to X.B.P. Ware technique 
but some have extremely fine fabric with steel grey lustrous polish. The type 
occurs in Sub-period I B and continues upto Sub-period II. 

Type XXII. Deep bowl, black in colour, with slightly everted rim and ovoid 
body. It is distinguished by grooves below the neck and on the girth. Of rough 
fabric with grey core, it is polished both inside and outside with a bright black slip. 
The type occurs in Pre-structural II. 

Type XXIII. Deep bowl with an out-tumed featureless rim and tapering sides. 
Of grey core, it is treated both internally and externally with a polished black slip. 
It is a typical example of the application of black polish technique to a purely grey 
ware. Such examples are by no means rare and occur mostly in Pre-structural V. 

Type XXIV. Large dish (thali) with incurved internally thickened rim, curved 
sides and a convex base. Of a medium fabric with grey to dull red core, it has a 
bright black polish of medium quality. It is indifferently fired showing patches 
of black polish alternating with red. It is a common type and is available in all 
Sub-period of N.B.P. Ware from Pre-structural I to Sub-period IB. 

Type XX V. It is a variant of type XXIV and differs in the internal thicken¬ 
ing of the rim. On the other hand, its exceptionally fine fabric and lustrous black 
polish sharply distinguish it from type XXIV. It is available from Pre-structural 
I to Sub-period II. 

Type XXVI. It is a variant of types XXIV and XXV. It occurs in Pre- 
structural V while the type as such begins from Pre-structural I and continues upto 
Sub-period II. 

Type XX VII. Dish, golden in colour, with incurved internally thickened rim, 
and roughly vertical sides. The type occurs in Pre-structural I and is available 
upto Pre-structural V. 

Type XXVIII. Dish, golden in colour, with incurved internally thickened 
rim and convex sides. Of fine fabric, it has a grey core. The type occurs from 
Pre-structural I to Sub-period I A, but is mainly concentrated in Pre-structural V. 

Type XXIX. Dish with an almost vertical rim and possibly a convex base. 
In colour it is comparable to types XXVII and XXVlII. The type occurs from 
Pre-structural I to Pre-structural V. 

Type XXX. Dish, black in colour, with in-turned externally thickened and 
grooved rim and incurved side. The type is not a very common one and occurs 
in Pre-structural I and continues upto Pre-structural V. 

Type XXXI. Dish, black in coloiu*, with incurved externally grooved rim 
and convex sides. It occurs in Pre-structural I and continues upto Pre-structural V. 

Type XXXII. Dish with an everted externally grooved rim and incurved 
sides. Of medium fabric, it shows red and black patches on the exterior surface. 
The t 3 q)e occurs in Pre-structural I and continues upto Pre-structural V. 
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Type XXXIII. Dish, chocolate red in colour, with in-tumed featureless rim, 
incurved sides showing an unpronounced carination at the shoulder. The type is 
a common one and occurs from Pre-structural I to Sub-period I B. 

Type XXXIV- Dish, steel blue in colour, with an in-curved externally grooved 
rim and convex sides. The t 3 rpe is quite common and occurs from Pre-structural 
I to Sub-period II but is more often met with in Pre-structural V and Sub-period 
I A. 

Type XXX V- Miniature dish, chocolate red in colour, with a rim and a flat 
base. It is thin in section and is extremely light in weight. The type is not un¬ 
common and occurs from Pre-structural I to Sub-period I A but is mostly found in 
Pre-structural II. 

Type XXX VI. Dish, lustrous black in colour, with a slightly closing featureless 
rim and convex sides. The type occurs in Pre-structural I. 

Type XXX VII. It is a variant of type XXXIX and occurs from Pre-structural 
I to Sub-period I B. 

Type XXXVIII. Dish, black in colour, with a slightly closing featureless 
rim and sides carinated to presumably a sagger base. The type occurs in Sub¬ 
period I. 

Type XXXIX. Dish, lustrous black in colour, with an internally thickened 
rim incurved sides and probably a sagger base. It is of a thinner and lighter variety 
as compared to types XXV and XXVI. It occurs in Pre-structural II. 

Type XL. Dish, black in colour, with in-curved rim and sides and probably 
a convex base. It occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I A. Analogies 
exist at Rajgir (cf. Rajgir, p. 73, fig. 3, i). 

Type XLI. Dish with an in-tumed featureless rim and incurved sides. The 
type occurs in Pre-structural II and continues upto Sub-period I A. 

Type XLII. Dish, lustrous black in colour, with a featureless rim, incurved sides 
and possibly a convex base. It occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I B. 

Type XLIII. Miniature dish, black in colour, with an in-tumed rim, convex 
sides and possibly a sagger base. The black polish has flaked off at many places 
revealing the original grey surface. The type begins in Pre-structural II and conti¬ 
nues upto Sub-period I B. Similar form is also available at Rajgir (cf. Rajgir, p. 
73, fig. 3, ii). 

Type XLIV. Dish, shining black in colour, with an in-curved, featureless rim 
and probably a convex base. It occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I B 
but is more common in Sub-period I A. 


Type XL V. Dish, lustrous black in colour, with a slightly everted rim, incurved 
sides and a sagger base. The hue of the polish on the inside as also on the under¬ 
side is steel grey as compared to coal black on the exterior. The type is fairly com¬ 
mon and occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I A. 


Type XLII. Dish, black in colour, with an in curved featureless rim 
carinated in mid portion of the body and possibly a sagger base. The type 


, weakly 
appears 
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to have been double fired. The type is not uncommon and occurs from Pre-struc- 
tural III to Sub-period I B. 

Type XLVII. Dish, chocolate brown in colour', with a featureless rim and 
incurved sides. It is further distinguished by inconspicuous parallel grooves on 
the outside. On the inside the surface is steel grey. The type is a rare one and is 
available in Pre-structural III. 

Type XL VIII. Dish, black in colour, with a slightly intumed thickened rim, 
convex sides and a sagger base. The surface shows patches of jet black and grey 
due to uneven firing. The tj’pe is not common and occurs in Pre-structural V. 

Type XLIX. Dish, steel grey in colour, with a vertical thickened rim, incurved 
sides and a sagger base. The type occurs in Sub-period I A. 



l! 




LI 




Type L. Ilo^ndi, chocolate red in colour, with a closing featureless thinner rim. 
The fabric is medium. The inside surface of the pot is slaty grey. The type is 
fairly common and is available from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I B, but is largely 
concentrated in earlier Sub-periods. 

Type LI. Is a variant of the above with internally close grooved body. It 
is grey in colour. The type begins in Pre-structural II and continues upto Sub¬ 
period I A. 

Type LII. Handi, steel grey in colour, with a closing featureless rim, sharply 
carinated to presumably a rounded base. It occurs from Pre-stnictural II to Sub¬ 
period I A. 

Type LIII. Miniature basin, steel blue in colour, with an in-turned externally 
collared rim and vertical sides. The type is available from Pre-structural I to Sub¬ 
period II. 

Type LIV. Miniature vase, steel grey in colour, with an out-curved sharpened 
rim and a concave neck. It is a new and unique type from Pre-structural I. 

Type LV. Lid, lustrous black in colour, with a vertical featureless lip and 
a rebated flanged waist. The internal surface is marked with corrugations and 
has a slaty surface. The type occurs in Pre-structural I. 
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Type L VI. Lid, black in colour, a variant of the above with a prominent flanged 
waist. The type is a new and rare one. Only one specimen is available from Pre- 
structural II. 

Type LVII. Vase, black in colour, with a splayed out rim, a carinated neck 
and an oval body. The type is a rare one and occurs in Pre-structural V. 

Type LVIII. Small vase, black in colour, with a vertical featureless rim, a 
straight neck, convex shoulders, a rounded body and a flat base. It is an uncom¬ 
mon type and occurs in Sub-period I A. 


B. The Grey Ware 

This grey ware is usually of medium fabric, has a thicker section and a com¬ 
paratively rougher surface than that obtained in the Painted Grey Ware. Similar 
fabric was also noticed at Hastinapura in Period III (cf. Hastinapura, p. 52-53). 
Noteworthy of this ware, however, is the unimaginative paintings in hlack pigment. 
The designs do not seem to have been drawn in an assured style but give indication 
of being merely trailed (fig. 15, XI-XIII). It is reasonable to infer that the tradition 
of the Painted Grey Ware of Period I may have continued in a degenerate form into 
Period II as well. Some of the types in this ware show close similarity with both the 
N.B.P. Ware and the red ware (cf. fig. 15, XIV, fig. 17, XLV) indicating the popular 
demand of the type necessitating its production in all the wares of the period. 

The following is a representative series of types from this ware :— 

Figs. 15-17 

Type I. Bowl of grey ware with a slightly incurved sharpened rim, tapering 
sides and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a grey coloured wash. The type is quite common and occurs from Pre-struc¬ 
tural I to Sub-period I A. It is not unlikely that it is pre-N.B.P. Ware in origin. 
Analogies exist both at Rajgir and Hastinapura (cf. Rajgir, p. 76, fig. 5, 28 and 
Jiastinapura, p. 54, fig. 15, 1). 

Type II. Bowl with a vertical featureless rim, ledged on the shoulder possibly 
to receive a lid, and a rounded base. Of fine to medium fabric, it is treated with a 
grey slip both on the outside and inside which also shows stray vertical lines painted 
in black. The type is not a very common one and is available in Pre-structural V. 
It is available also at Rajgir (cf. Rajgir, p. 76, fig. 5, 27). 

Type III. Bowl of grey ware with an in-turned featureless rim, tapering sides 
and a flat base. Of coarse fabric, it has a blackish grey core and show^s uneven 
firing. It occurs in Sub-period I B and Sub-period II and has analogies at Rajgir 
(cf. Rajgir, p. 76, fig. 5, 24). 

Type IV. Bowl of grey ware with a vertical internally thickened rim, shar¬ 
pened at the end and tapering sides presumably to form a constricted flat base. The 
t 3 rpe is fairly common and is available from Pre-structural I to Sub-period I B. 
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Type V. Dish of grey ware with a vertical featureless rim, grooved externally, 
incurved sides and a sagger base. Of medium fabric with grey core, it seems to 
be burnished both externally and internally. The type is available in Pre-structural 
I and continues upto Sub-period I A. 

Type VI. Deep dish of grey ware with a vertical sharpened rim and almost 
straight sides. Of medium fabric with grey core, it is treated with a grey slip both 
externally and internally. The type is fairly common and occurs from Pre-struc¬ 
tural I to Sub-period I A. 

Type VII. Dish of grey ware with a vertical featureless rim, straight sides and 
presumably a convex base. Of medium fabric with grey core, it is treated with a 
deep grey slip both externally and internally. The type is fairly common and oc¬ 
curs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period I B. 

Type VIII. Dish of grey ware wuth an incurved featureless rim. Of medium 
fabric with grey core, it is treated both externally and internally with deep grey 
wash. The type occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period III, but is more common 
in Sub-period III. Analogies exist at Ahichchhatra (cf. Ahichchhatra, p. 42, fig. 
1 , 12 ). 

Type IX. Dish of grey ware with an in-curved rim, externally grooved. Of 
medium fabric with grey core, it is treated both externally and internally with a 
deep grey wash. The type occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period II but is 
more common in Sub-period I B and Sub-period II. 

Type X. Handi of grey ware, sharply carinated and with a closing featureless 
rim. Of medium fabric with grey core, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a wash. The type is very common and is available from Pre-structural V upto 
Sub-period VI. It also occurs in N.B.P. Ware and the red ware. 

Type XI. Bowl of grey ware with a vertical rim and tapering sides. The rim 
is painted in black with a horizontal line. One specimen of the type was discovered 
in Sub-period I A and another in Sub-period IB. 

Type XII. Lower part of a vase of grey ware with tapering sides and a flat 
base. The outer surface is painted with inegular lines in black. Of coarse fabric 
with grey core, it is treated both externally and internally with a grey slip. It is 
a unique specimen. 

Type XIII. Dish of grey ware with an internally thinned rim and closing sides. 
Of medium fabric with grey core, it is burnished and also shows inegular slanting 
strokes painted in black on the inside. The type is uncommon and occurs in Sub- 
period I A. 

Type XIV. Deep bowl of grey ware with a vertical sharpened rim, thickening 
sides, low guth and a flat base. Of medium fabric, with a grey terracotta red core, 
it is treated both externally and intenially with a black slip. The fabric as a whole 
offers a link between contemporary grey and red wares. The type occurs in Pre- 
structural I. 

Type X V. Bowl of grey ware with a vertical rim, internally chamferred, in¬ 
curved body and a convex base. The distinctive feature of the type is the design 
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stamped on the inner side of the base. The design consists of two concentric circles 
enclosing a ring of seven dots, which in their turn enclose another circle with a pro¬ 
minent knob like dot in the centre. Of medium to coarse fabric, it is treated with 
a black slip which has peeled off at many places. The t 3 ^e occurs in Pre-structural I. 



Fig. 15 


Type X\ I. Deep bowl of grey ware with a vertical featureless rim and convex 
sides. The body is marked by grooves and a cordon. Of medium fabric with a 
grey core, it is treated with a deep grey polish. The type is very common and is 
available from Pre-structural V to Sub-period I B. Variant XVIA has a segmented 
profile and is available from Sub-period I A and I B. Variant XVIB has an inturned 
featureless rim and less grooves on the body. It is available in Sub-period I B. 
Rajgir affords parallels (cf. Rajglr, p. 76, fig. 5, 26). Variant XVIC lacks the grooves 
of the main type and is available in Sub-period I A and continues upto Sub-period 
I B. 
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Type X VII. Deep bowl of grey ware with a vertical featureless rim, incurved 
and rippled sides. Of medium fabric with grey core, it is treated both externally 
and internally with a black slip. The type is a fairly common one and is available 
from Pre-stnictural I to Sub-period II. 

Type XVIII. Miniature bowl of grey ware with a vertical featureless rim and 
a convex base. Of medium fabric with grey core, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a black slip. The tjTJe coccurs in Pre-structural II. 

Type XIX ■ Bowl of grey ware with a vertical featureless rim, slightly tapering 
sides and a flat base. Of coarse fabric with dark grey core, it is treated both ex¬ 
ternally and internally Avith a buff grey slip. The tj^pe is a common one and is avail¬ 
able from Pre-structural V to Sub-period III. 

Type Xx ■ Bowl of grey ware with a vertical featureless rim and a carinated 
profile. Of coarse fabric Avith grey core, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a black slip. The type is available from Pre-structural V to Sub-period I A. 

Type XXL BoavI of grey ware with a vertical and sharpened rim and incurA'ed 
sides. Of medium fabric Avith dark grey core, it is treated both extenially and 
internally Avith an uneven layer of black slip. The type is a common one and is 
available from Sub-period I A to Sub-period III and is also found at Sii^upalgarh.^ 

Type XXII. Bowl of grey ware with an almost vertical rim. Of medium 
fabric with grey core, it is treated both externally and internally Avith a black slip. 
The type is not a common one and occurs from Sub-period I A. 

Type XXIII. Dish of grey ware Avith a slightly sharpened rim. Of fine fabric 
Avith consistently graded grey core, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a bright black slip. The type is not an uncommon one and is available from Pre- 
structural I to Sub-period II but with larger frequency in Sub-jjeriod I A. 

Type XXIV. Dish of grey Avare Avith a vertical internally thickened rim and 
incurved sides. Of medium fabric Avith grey core, it is treated both externally and 
internally Avith a black slip. The type is a fairly common one and has a long dura¬ 
tion. It occurs in all Sub-periods from Pre-structural I to Sub-period II. 

Type XXV. Dish of grey Avare Avith an incurved sharpened rim, grooved at 
the top. Of coarse fabric Avith grey core, it is treated onl}^ externally Avith a dull 
black slip. The tyjie is available in Pre-structural II. 

Type XXVI. Dish of grey Avare Avith an incurved featureless rim. Of fine 
fabric, it is treated on the inside Avdth a bright black slip. The type is available 
from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I B. 

Type XX VII. Dish of grey ware Avith an incur A'ed featureless rim grooved 
externally. Of medium fabric with grey core, it is treated both externally and 
internally Avith a black slip. The type is aA'ailable from Pre-structural IV upto 
Pre-structural V. 

Type XX VIII. Dish of grey ware AA'ith an almost A'ertical internally sharpened 
rim and a sagger base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and inter- 


1 Ancient India no. 5 (Delhi 1949). p. 81, fig. 6, 5. 
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nally with a coarse black slip. The type oceurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period 

I A. 

Type XXIX. Dish of grey ware with a vertical featureless rim. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a grey slip on the outside and dull black on the inside. The 
type originates in Pre-structural V and continues upto Sub-period I A, being more 
numerous in earlier levels. 

Type XXX. Deep dish of grey ware with slightly widening sides. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a dull black slip. The type 
occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period I B. 

Type XXXI. Dish of grey ware with a vertical sharpened, internally grooved 
rim and sides carinated to possibly a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both 
externally and internally with a buff grey slip. The type occurs in Pre-structural V 
and continues upto Sub-period III. 
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Type XXXII. Dish of grey ware with a vertical sharpened rim and promi¬ 
nently carinated towards the base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally 
and internally with a deep grey slip. The type occurs in all the Sub-periods from 
Pre-structural V to Sub-period III but is more frequent in Sub-period II (cf. Rdjgir, 
p. 74, fig. 4, 13, Ahichchhatra, p. 42, fig. 1, 8 and Hastinapura, p. 54, fig. 15, XV)- 

Type XXXIII. Dish with an incurved featureless rim, doubly carinated in¬ 
curved sides and a sagger base. Of medium fabric, with grey core, it is treated 
with a black slip both externally and internally. The tjqje is available in Sub¬ 
period I A. 

Type XXXIV. Dish of grey ware with a vertical rim, incurved sides and a 
sagger base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a black slip both externally and 
internally. The type occurs in Sub-period I A. 

Type XXX V. Dish of grey ware with an incurved featureless rim and pre¬ 
sumably a convex base. Of medium fabric, with grey core, it is treated with a greyish 
black slip both externally and internally. The type occurs from Sub-period I A to 
Sub-period II but is more numerous in the former. 

Type XXXVI. Dish of grey ware with a slightly incurved sharpened rim. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated with a deep grey slip both internally and externally. 
The t 3 rpe is available from Sub-period I A to Sub-period II but is more numerous 
in the latter. 

Type XXX VII. It is a variant of.the above and comes from Sub-period lA. 

Type XXX VIII. Dish of grey ware with a vertical internally sharpened rim. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated only externally with a slip. The type is a common 
one and occurs in all the levels from Sub-period I A to Sub-period II. 

Type XXXIX. Dish of grey ware with a vertical rim, and sides carinated to 
a sagger base. Of medium fabric, it is treated on the interior with a chocolate-grey 
slip and on the outside with a black slip. The type is not a common one and occurs 
only in Sub-period I A. 

Type XL. Dish of grey ware with an inturned sharpened rim and presumably 
a sagger base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a black slip. The type is available from Sub-period I A to Sub-period II. 

T 3 rpe XLI. Basin of grey ware with a vertical nail-head rim, bevelled at the 
top and incurved sides. It is grooved externally. The type is available in Pre- 
structural II. Variant XLIA is multi-grooved externally. Variant XLIB has a more 
thickened rim. Variant XLIC seems to be deeper. Analogies in red ware come from 
Hastinapura (cf. Hastinapura, p. 58, fig. 17, XXVIIIC). 

Type XLII. Basin of grey ware with an in-curved externally collared and 
grooved rim and sharply incurved sides. Of medium fabric, it is treated both ex¬ 
ternally and internally with a slip. The type is a very common one and its conti¬ 
nued use from Pre-structural V to Sub-period III bespeaks of its popularity. It 
is however more numerous in Sub-period I A and I B. 

Type XLIII. Handi of grey ware with a vertical to slightly out-curved fea¬ 
tureless rim, a concave neck, carinated body and a rounded base. Of coarse fabric. 
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it shows grey slip only on the internal surface. The slip on the external surface is 
comparatively darker and deeper. The type has probably a pre-N.B.P. orighi but 
continues upto Pre-structural II 




Type XLIV. Vase of grey ware with an out-turned, featureless rim and a con¬ 
cave neck. In shape it roughly resembles type LVII of N.B.P. fabric. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a slip. The type begins in 
Sub-period I A and continues upto Sub-period III. 

Type XLV. Hwidi with a closing rim and a sharply carinated body. It is 
a variant of types LI of N.B.P. ware and type X of plain grey. It occurs from Sub¬ 
period I A to Sub-period III but is more common in Sub-period II. Of coarse fabric, 
it is treated with a black slip both externally and internally. Analogies exist both 
at Ahichhchatra and Hastmapura (cf. AhichchJiatra, p. 42, fig. 1, 12 ; Hcistinapura, 
p. 62, fig. 19, LI). 

Type XL VI. Vase with a vertical externally grooved rim and straight neck. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated with a grey slip on the inside and black on the outside. 
The type occurs in Sub-period I B. 


C. The Red Ware 

The red ware associated with the N.B.P. Ware is mostly of medium fabric con¬ 
taining sand particles, straw and husk in the paste. The clay used also does not 
seem to be well-prepared which further reduced the plasticity of the paste. Due to 
the presence of organic matter in the paste, the core often shows small cavities and 
fissures. It is usually, though not invariably, treated with a red slip which was 
ochrous in composition. 
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This ware provided the principal types in daily use of the people namely for 
cooking and storage purposes. Many vessels have been observed to be soot-stained, 
indicative of their use for cooking. It is noteworthy that the use of earthen vessels 
for domestic purposes persists in certain poor homes even in this century-. 

Like its more prominent associated industry, the N.B.P. Ware, a larger number of 
types of the red ware begin in the first occupational period itself, namely, Pre-struc- 
tural I. Again Pre-structural V is a period of great creative activity in the life of 
this ware as in that of the N.B.P. and the grey wares and many new types are added. 
Most of the types die out before Sub-period II beyond which only 14 survive upto 
Sub-period III. Of these again, only seven are continued in subsequent Sub-periods. 
Two varieties of lids are obtained in this Period : (a) the bowl-shaped and (b) the 
basin-shaped (fig. 22, 89-92 respectively). Of these, the former are earlier than 
the latter and also occur in greater frequency in tlie earlier strata. The latter 
variety appear only towards the close of the Period and continues in the post-N.B.P. 
Ware levels also. 

Some of the types namely, fig. 21, 44 and 53-60 show rough parallels at Tripuri 
(cf. Tripuri, p. 60, fig. 20, 93, 94, 96, and 98, and p. 61, fig. 21, 100 and 100a). 

The following is a list of selected t 3 rpes in this ware :— 

Figs. 18-23 

Type 1. Bowl with a sharply incurved hooked rim, and undulating tapering 
sides. The type is very common in all the Sub-periods and occurs from Pre-stmc- 
tural I to Sub-period I B. Variant la is smaller and the rim less sharply incurved. 
The type makes its first appearance in Pre-structural IV. Variant lb has an almost 
vertical rim and is possibly deeper. The type comes from Pre-structural IV. 
Variant Ic has weakly corrugated sides. It is available from Pre-structural III to 
Sub-period I A. Variant Id has a sharply undercut rim. Variants le and If are 
more common in Sub-periods I A and I B (cf. Hastinapura, p. 54, fig. 15, Vlll f). 

Type 2. Bowl with a horizontally splayed out featureless rim, tapering sides 
and a flat base. Of medium to coarse fabric showing a burnt black section due to 
insufficient firing, it is slipped both externally and internally with a red slip. The 
type is a fairly common one and is available from Pre-structural I to Sub-period I B. 

Type 3. Bowl with an everted, internally bevelled rim and incurved sides. 
Of fine fabric, it is treated externally with a bright red slip. The earhest specimens 
of the type occur in Pre-structural I. The continued recurrence of the type till Sub¬ 
period III indicates its popularity. 

Type 4. Bowl with an out-curved featureless rim, a short concave neck and 
a round body. It has fine to medium fabric and is treated both externally and in¬ 
ternally with a bright red slip. The type is not a common one and occurs from Pre- 
structural I to Pre-structural II. Analogies occur at Eupar (cf. Eupar, p. 127, fig. 
13). 
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Types 5. Bowl with a horizontafly splayed out internally thickened rim which 
is further distinguished by an internal groove. The t 3 rpe occurs from Pre-struc- 
tural IV to Sub-period I B. 

Type 6. Bowl with a vertical featureless rim, incurved sides and a flat base. 
It has a medium fabric and is treated both externally and internally with a bright 
red slip. The type occurs in Pre-structural V. 

Type 7. Bowl with an in-tumed thickened rim and taperhig sides. It has a 
coarse fabric, is indifferently fired and is treated with a red slip on the outside only. 
The type occurs from Pre-structural IV to Sub-period IB. 

Type 8. Bowl with a splayed out drooping rim and tapering sides and a flat¬ 
tened base. It has medium to coarse fabric with bright red slip both on the out¬ 
side and inside. The type is fairly common and occurs from Pre-structural V upto 
Sub-period I B. 



Fig 18 
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Type 9. Deep bowl with an almost vertical featureless rim, incurved sides 
and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and intemallv 
with a slip. The type is very common and occurs from Sub-period 11 to VIII. 

Type 10. Bowl with a vertical sharpened rim externally grooved. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated externally with a red slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural 
IV to Sub-period II. 

Type 11. Bowl with a vertical featureless rim, slightly tapering sides and 
a convex base. The type comes from Sub-period I A. 

Type 12. Bowl with a slightly out-curved featureless rim, incurved sides 
and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period II. 

Type 13. Small bowl with a flaring and internally thinned rim, tapeiing sides 
and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period II. 

Type 14. Dish with an incurved featureless rim, and a sagger base. Of fine 
fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. It is available 
from Pre-structural I to Sub-period II but is more common in Sub-period I A. 

Type 15. Dish with a slightly in-tumed featureless rim. Of coarse fabric, 
it is treated with a mere wash. The clay is coarse and full of organic material. 

Type 16. Shallow dish with a vertical sharpened rim and a flat base. The 
type occurs from Pre-structural I to Sub-period I B. 

Type 17. Dish with a vertical rim and incurved sides. Of fine fabric, with 
grey to red core, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The 
type occurs from Pre-structural IV to Sub-period II but is more common in Pre- 
structural IV. 

Type 18. Shallow dish with an out-turned rim decorated with obliquely-cut 
deep incision. Of coarse labric, it is treated both externally and internally with a 
red slip. The type is available from Pre-structural 111 to Sub-period I B. 

Type 19. Shallow dish with an internally thickened rim which is decorated 
with a finger tip design in applique. Of medium fabric, it is treated both exter¬ 
nally and internally with a red slip. The type, particularly the decorative design, 
is very common. 

Type 20. Basin with an incurved externally collared rim also externally 
grooved. Analogies exist at Hastinapura (cf. Hastinapura, p. 58, fig. 17, XXVI). 
It is one of the commonest basin type. Variant 20 a lacks the incurved rim. Of 
coarse fabric, it is without any slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub- 
peiiod I A. Variant 20 h has an externally chamferred rim, separated from the 
body by a prominent groove. It has a tapering profile. Of coarse fabric, it is treat¬ 
ed with a dull red slip both externally and internally. The type occurs in Pre- 
structural II and continues upto Sub-period I A. Variant 20 c does not have the 
pronounced collar. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a dull red slip. The type begins in Pre-structural II and continues upto Sub- 
period I A. I ariant 20 d has a vertical thickened rim. It belongs to Pre-structural 
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II. Variant 20 e has an externally oval collared rim. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
with a mere wash. It is also paralleled at Rajgir (cf. Rajgir, p. 74, fig. 4, 9). 
The type is very common and occurs in all lev^els from Pre-structural II to Sub- 
period II. Variant 20 / is distinguished by a concavity below the rim and seems to 
be deeper. The type begins in Pre-structural II and continues upto Sub-period I B 
and is also available at Hastinapura (cf. Jiastiriapura, p, 6, fig. 16, XXI-XXIII). 

Type 21. Basin with a vertical thickened rim. Of medium fabric with grey 
core, it is without any slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural I to Sub-period 
I A and is also found at Hastinajmra (cf. Hastinapura, p. 56, fig. 16, XXc). 
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Type 22. Basin with an out-tumed thickened internally grooved rim. Of 
coarse fabric with a grey core, it is without any slip. The type occurs from Pre- 
structural I to Sub-period I A. 

Type 23. Basin with a slightly out-tumed externally thickened rim and ta¬ 
pering sides. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a red slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period II. 

Type 24. Basin with a thickened rim, incised at the top with a cheque pat¬ 
tern. Of coarse fabric, it is indifferently fired. The type begins in Pre-stmctural 
V and continues upto Sub-period II. Analogies exist at Tripuri (cf. Tripuri, p. 
55, fig. 17, 63-68). 

Type 25. Lip of a basm. Of fine fabric, it is treated both externally and in¬ 
ternally with a red slip. The type occurs in Pre-structural III. 

Type 26. Vase with an in-tumed featureless rim, closing sides and a carinated 
body with a strap handle. The effect of carination is sought to be concealed by 
parallel oblique incisions on the meeting of the planes. Soot sticks heavily to the 
base and lower portion of the body. It is treated both externally and internally 
with a red slip. The type is a common one and occurs from Pre-structural I to 
Sub-period I B. 

Type 27. Basin with a vertical, flattened, nail-head rim, small inclined walls 
and a presumably concave base. It is further distinguished by two triangular 
handles. Of medium to coarse fabric, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a bright red slip. The entire base is soot-affected. The type begins in Pre- 
structural III and continues upto Sub-period II. 

Type 28. Vase with a closing featureless rim and a sharply carinated body 
having two lug handles at the carination. It is further, distinguished by two grooves 
above the carination. Of coarse fabric, a gritty core full of sand particles, it is 
treated both externally and internally with an ochre red slip. The type occurs in 
Pre-structural IV. 

Type 29. Vase with an out-tumed featureless rim and slightly carinated body. 
The shoulder part of the body is painted with black bands over red surface. The 
base is soot-affected, indicative of its use for cooking purposes. Of fine to medium 
fabric, it is treated with a dull red slip. The type seems to be pre-N.B.P. Ware in 
origin and is available from Pre-stmctural I to Pre-structural V. 

Type 30. Vase with an out-tumed externally thickened rim. The painting 
in this case is still bolder and occurs on the inside of the rim too. The type be¬ 
gins in Pre-structural I and continues upto Pre-stmctural V. 

Type 31. Vase with an out-cimved featureless rim, a concave neck and a slightly 
carinated body. Of coarse gritty fabric, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a bright red slip. The burnt base proves that it was used for cooking purposes. 
The carinated girth is decorated with oblique, incisions. The type occurs from Pre- 
structural II to Sub-period I B. 

Type 32. Vase with an out-tumed featureless rim and a short concave neck. 
The type occurs from Pre-stmctural V to Sub-period I A. 
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Typf^ 33. Vase with an out-tunied featureless rim and a concave neck. The 
type occurs from Sub-period I A upto Sub-period I B. 

Type 34. Vase with an out-turned obliquely cut rim, a concave neck, an in¬ 
conspicuously ledged shoulder, round uneven body and a convex base. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a red slip. 

Type 35. Vase with a splayed out obliquely cut rim, carinated neck, a ledged 
shoulder and a rounded body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The 
type is very common and occurs from Sub-period II to Sub-period VI. 

Type 36. Vase with a clubbed rim, a concave shoulder, prominently ledged 
at the junction with the body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a bright red 
slip only on the outside. The type occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I B. 

Type 37. Vase with a horizontally splayed out rim, perched directly on the 
body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip. The type occurs from 
Pre-structural II to Sub-period I B. 



Type 38. Vase with a splayed out, externally thickened rim, set in sharp cari- 
nation directly on the body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip. 
The type begins in Pre-structural V and continues upto Sub-period I B. 
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Type 39. Vase with a sharply out-turned thickened rim, a carinated neck and 
a prominent ledge at the girth. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a pale red 
slip. This was also used as a cooking vessel as evidenced by the soot on some parts 
of the body. The type is available in Sub-period II. 

Type 40. Fragment of a vase with an out-turned featureless rim and an in¬ 
ternally grooved concave neck. Of medium to coarse fabric, it is treated both ex¬ 
ternally and internally with a bright red slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural 
II upto Sub-period I B. 

Type 41. Vase-cum-deep bowl with a slightly out-turned and externally 
thickened rim and convex sides. The type occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub- 
2 )eriod I B. 

Type 42. Vase with an out-turned internally grooved rim, a concave neck and 
a globular body. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a bright red slip. 

Type 43. Vase with an out-curved featureless rim, a concave neck, . globuh r 
body and a convex base. The shoulder is decorated with oblique indentation. Of 
coarse fabric, it is treated with a mere wash. The pot was used for cooking purposes 
as seen by the soot which sticks right upto the rim. The type belongs to Pre-struc¬ 
tural I. 

Type 44. Vase with a vertical to incurved featureless rim, a short or unde¬ 
fined neck, an ovoid pear-shaped body and a convex base. It has a very light body 
with thin walls, is one of the commonest types at K '.uiambi and is quite widespread 
(cf. Hastinapura, p. 60, fig. 18, XXXI; Jiupar, p. 127, fig. 5, 16, Eajgir, p. 76, fig. 5, 
17 ; Ahichchhatra p. 42, fig. 1, 100, and Taxila, III pi. 122, 32). Variant 44a (not 
illustrated) lacks the pronounced internal concavity of the rim. The type belongs 
to Sub-period I B. Variant 44b has a vertical externally collared rim. Variant 
44c has an externally ridged rim. Variants 44d and 44e have slightly modified rims 
than obtained in the preceding example. 

Type 45. Vase with a vertical externally thickened rim, an elliptical body 
with a presumably lower girth. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a dull red slip. 
The type occurs from Pre-structural I to Sub-period I A. 

Type 46. Vase with an externally collared and undercut rim. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The type occurs 
from Pre-structural I to Pre-structural V. It is also available at Hastinapura (cf. 
Hastinapura, p. 60, fig. 18, X.X.X.Ig). 

Type 47. Vase with a vertical rim externally thickened and obliquely cut, 
a concave neck and an ovoid body. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally 
and internally with a red slip. The type is available from Pre-structural I to Sub¬ 
period I A. 

Type 48. Vase with a vertical externally collared rim. Of medium fabric, 
it is treated with a bright red slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural I upto 
Sub-period II. 
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Type 49. Fragment of a vase with a vertieal externally collared and undercut 
rim. Of medium to coarse fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a red slip. The type is a common one and occurs from Pre-structural I to Sub¬ 
period I A. 

Type 50. Vase with an out-turned externally thickened rim, and a vertical 
corrugated neck. Of medium to coarse fabric, it is treated externally with a dull 
red slip. It shows traces of indifferent firing and is burnt black inside. The type 
occurs from Pre-structural I to Sub-period I B. 

Type 51. Jar with an out-curved featureless rim, a concave neck and an oblique 
shoulder. Of medium to coarse fabric, indifferently fired, it is treated both ex¬ 
ternally and internally with a bright red slip. The type begins in Pre-structural 
I and continues upto Sub-period I A. 

Type 52. Jar with an out-curved featureless rim, medium fabiic and a slipped 
body. Variants 52b and 52c have slightly modified rims. The type with variants 
persisted in all the Sub-periods from Pre-structural I upto Sub-period I A. 

Type 53. Fragment of a jar with an out-turned externally tlnckened rim. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type occurs in Pre-structural I. 

Type 54. Fragment of a jar with a splayed out, featureless rim, and a cons¬ 
tricted neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally v ith 
a dull red slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural I upto. Sub-period I A. 

Type 55. Fragment of a jar Avith a vertical to incurved rim and a concave 
neck. Of medium fabric, with gritty reddish core, it is treated with a dull red slip 
both externally and internally. The type is a foirly common one and occurs in Pre- 
structural I. 

Type 56. It is a variant of the above with an externally thickened rim. The 
type occurs in Pre-structural I. Variant 56a differs from the above in being less 
incurved. The type occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period II. Variant 566 
has an out-turned externally collared rim which is also grooved internally. 

Type 57. Fragment of a jar with a vertical featureless rim, and a concave 
neck. The type occurs from Pre-structural I upto Sub-period I B. 

Type 58. Fragment of a jar with a vertical sharpened rim and a concave neck. 
Of coarse fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The 
type is also common to grey Avare, and begins in Pre-structural I and continues upto 
Sub-period I A. 

Type 59. Fragment of a jar Avith a A^ertically collared rim and a concave neck. 
Of coarse fobric, it shoAvs patches of dull red and grey. The type occurs from Pre- 
structural I to Sub-period II. Analogies exist at Sisupalgarh, (cf. Sisupalgarh, p. 
81, fig. 6, 20). 

Type 60. Fragment of a jar AAuth an almost vertical featureless rim. Of coarse 
fabric, it is treated with a dull red slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural I to 
Sub-period I B. 

Type 61. Vase with a vertical externally double beaded rim and a long neck. 
Of medium to coarse fabric, it is treated with a wash. The surface is disfigured by 
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small voids produced by the burning of husk and allied organic material present in 
the paste. 

Type 62. Fragment of a vase with a vertical internally bevelled rim which is 
distinguished by a groove on the outside. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a 
red slip both externally and internally. The type occurs from Pre-structural I upto 
Sub-period II, and is paralled at Ahichchhatra (cf. Ahichchhatra, p. 48, fig. 4, 49). 

Type 63. Vase with an out-turned externally thickened rim, a short concave 
neck and corrugated shoulders. Of medium to coarse babric, it is treated both 
externally and internally with a red slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural II 
to Sub-period I B. 

Type 64. Fragment of a jar with a vertical externally beaded rim. Of fine 
fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a deep chocolate slip. The 
type occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I B. 

Type 65. Vase with a vertical round nail-head rim and a long corrugated neck. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The 
type originates in Pre-structural II and continues upto Sub-period I A. 

Type 66. Fragment of a jar with a vertical sharpened rim prominently ridged 
on the neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a red slip. The type occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I B. 

Type 67. Vase with a slightly incurved featureless rim, a concave neck and 
an oblique shoulder. The type begins in Pre-structural II and continues upto Sub¬ 
period I B. 

Type 68. Vase with an out-turned externally thickened and vertically cut 
rim, a concave neck and an elliptical body. Of medium fabric, it is treated both 
externally and internally with a red slip. The type begins in Pre-structural II and 
continues upto Sub-period I B, it is also found at Hastinapura (cf. Hastinapura, 
p. 60, fig. 18, XXXIh). 

Type 69. Fragment of a vase with a vertical externally multi-ridged rim. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The 
type occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I A. 

Type 70. Fragment of a jar with a flared out externally clubbed rim which is 
further distinguished by two ridges. Of medium to coarse fabric, insufficiently 
fired, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The type was com¬ 
monly used and occurs from Pre-structural II to Sub-period I A. 

Type 71. Fragment of a jar with a vertical rim imitating the features of the 
previous example. The type occurs in Pre-structural II and continues upto Sub- 
period I A. 

Type 72. Fragment of a jar with an out-turned, thickened rim. Of coarse 
fabric with greyish core it is treated with an oclirous slip on the outside. 

Type 73. Fragment of a jar with a vertical externally thickened and ridged 
rim Of medium fabric with ashy dark core due to insufficient firing, it is treated 
with a red slip. The type occurs in Pre-structural III. 
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Type 74. Fragment of a jar with a vertical round collared rim. Of coarse 
fabric, insufficiently fired, it is treated internally and externally with a red slip. 
The type occurs from Pre-structural IV to Sub-period I B. 

Type 75. Fragment of a large jar with a slightly modified rim than that of 
No. 74. Of coarse fabric, it is treated both externally and internall}^ with a red slip. 
The type occurs from Pre-struetural IV to Sub-period I B. 

Type 76. Pear-shaped vase with a vertical to inclined rim, externally thickened, 
a grooved shoulder and a lower girth. Of medium fabric, it is treated both exter¬ 
nally and internally with a red slip. The type more appropriately belongs to the 
family of type 45 and is paralleled at Ahiehchhatra (cf. Ahichchhatra, p. 42, fig. 1, 
10 b also Hastinapura, p. 60, fig. 18, XXXI h). The type occurs from Pre-structural 
V to Sub-period I B. 

Type 77. Vase with a vertical externally thickened, obliquely bevelled rim 
perched directly on the body. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a red slip. 

Type 78. Vase with a slightly out-turned featureless rim, a ribbed neck, and 
a ledged shoulder. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip both 
externally and internally. The type belongs to Pre-structural V. 

Type 79. Fragment of a thick jar with an out-turned externally thickened 
rim and a short vertical neck. Of medium to coarse fabric, insufficiently fired, it 
is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The type is a common 
one and occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period III. 

Type 80. Fragment of a jar with an out-curved externally thickened rim. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a slip. The type 
occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period I B. 

Type 81. Vase with an out-turned sharpened rim and a concave neck. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The 
type occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period II. 

Type 82. Vase with an out-turned, featureless rim, carinated neck, an oval 
body bulging in the middle and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a 
red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period I A. Analogies exist at Hastinapura in 
period IV (cf. Ha-stinapum, p. 64, fig. 20, XXVI). 

Type 83. Fragment of a jar with a vertical rim, externally thickened and 
grooved. The type occurs in Sub-period I A. 

Type 84. Fragment of a jar with a slightly out-turned internally thickened 
and pointed rim. The type occurs in Sub-period I A. 

Type 85. Fragment of a jar with an out-curved, internally thickened rim and 
a concave neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a slip. The type occurs from Sub-period I A to Sub-period IV and is available also 
at Hastinapura (cf. Hastinapura, p. 60, fig. 18, A-VA/F). 

Type 86. Fragment of a jar wdtli an out-curved clubbed rim and a concave 
neck. Of medium fabric with plenty of husk and organic material, it is treated both 
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externally and internally with a red slip. The type is a very common one and occurs 
from Sub-period II to VII. 

Type 87. Fragment of a jar with an out-turned externally thickened rim and 
a vertical grooved neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a dull red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period II to III. 

Type 88. Fragment of a jar with a vertical externally grooved rim and a taper¬ 
ing neck. The type begins in Sub-period II and continues upto Sub-period V. 

Type 89. Lid with a sharply out-turned externally thickened rim, horizontally 
flanged Avaist and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally Avith a red slip. The illustrated specimen occurs in Pre-structural II and 
continues upto Sub-period I B. 

Type 90. BoAvl-shaped lid with an out-turned featureless rim and an oblique 
Hanged AA’aist. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a bright red slip. The illustrated specimen occurs in Sub-period I B and continues 
upto Sub-period III. The type survives in a diminutiA-e form in later Sub-periods. 

Type 91. BoAvl-shaped lid Avith a slightly out-turned featureless rim and a 
grooved flange. Of medium fabric, it is treated Avith a bright red slip both externally 
and internally. The type occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period II. 

Type 92. Basin-shaped lid Avith a horizontally splayed internally thickened 
rim, incurA^ed sides and a convex base the inner side of AA’hich is distinguished by 
a strap handle. FeAV specimens of this type are available. The type first occurs only 
in Sub-period II and continues up to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 93. Tumbler Avith a flaring featureless rim and roughly A^ertical sides. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated Avith a bright red slip both externally and internally. 
The type is a fairly common one. The illu-strated specimen occurs in Pre-structural 
I but AAUth its Avariants continues upto Sub-period II. 

Type 94. Tumbler with a slightly out-turned featureless rim, internally and 
externally corrugated sides and a flat base. Of medium fobric, it is treated both 
externally and internally with a red slip. The illustrated type occurs in Pre-struc¬ 
tural I. Variant 94 a lacks the external corrugation of the sides and belongs to an 
earlier period. I ariant 94 b lacks the corrugation of the main type. The type 
occurs from Pre-structural V to Sub-period I A. Variant 94 c shoAvs part of the 
outcurved rim. The illustrated specimen occurs in Sub-period II. It is also 
found at Rupar (cf. Rupar, p. 127, fig. 5, 8). 

Type 95. Tumbler approachmg very near the modem metal tumblers in 
shape. It has a vertical featureless rim, long tapering sides and a flat base. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The 
type occurs in Sub-period I B. 

Type 96. Miniature vase Avith an out-turned featureless rim, concave neck, 

a prominent bulged body and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both 

externally and internally with a dull red slip. The type is available only in Pre- 
structural I. 
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Type 97. Miniature vase with an out-turned featureless rim, thin walls and a 
globular body. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with 
a red slip. The type begins in Pre structural I and continues upto Sub-period I B. 

Type 98. Miniature bowl with a vertical featureless rim, thickened section 
and a flat base. It is unbaked and belongs to Pre-structural I. 

Type 99. Fragment of a small vase with incurved sides and a flat button base. 
The type begins in Pre-structural IV and continues upto Sub-period II. 

Type 100. Miniature vase with a vertical everted rim, externally grooved 
neck and a m u ri d body. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a red slip. 
The type begins in Pre-structural IV and continues upto Sub-period II. 

Type 101. Vase with an out-turned externally thickened rim and a globular 
body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a wash. It belongs to Pre-structural V. 



Type 102. Fragment of a miniature vase with an out-turned featureless rim. 
Of fine fabric, it is treated internally with a bright red slip. 

Type 103. Miniature vase with an out-turned featureless rim and a globular 
body. The upper part of the body is decorated with incised oblique lines arranged 
in four groups. There are four holes immediately below the neck meant for sus¬ 
pending the vase with the help of strings. Of medium fabric, it is treated both ex¬ 
ternally and internally with a slip. It is a unique specimen and comes from Sub¬ 
period I B. 

Type 104. Miniature vase with a horizontally splayed out rim, and a globular 
body. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a bright 
red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period I A to Sub-period III. 

Type 105. Vase with an out-turned externally thickened cut rim, vertical 
concave neck, bulged profile and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with 
a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period II. 

Type 106. Hollow cylindrical stand of which both the upper and lower parts 
are missing. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip. 

4. PERIOD III 

The pottery from this period covering Sub-periods III—^VIII is essentially of 
red ware which is superior in fabric, finish and firing than that of the preceding 
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period. The paste for this ware was prepared out of kahis, a local clay containing a 
heavy percentage of iron. Sub-period V is very remarkable in this period since apart 
from the introduction of many new features, it also provided a new fabric, namely, 
the chocolate red slipped ware. This constitutes a distinct sub-group. A few black 
slipped pots were also found from this strata. These are absolutely dissimilar from 
the N.B.P. Ware and their presence need not, therefore, be emphasised. 

The notable feature of the period that merits attention is the introduction of 
Carina ted waisted vases (fig. 34, 176-190) and the forms with flat, ring and footed 
bases (fig. 34, 191-95). These features strike a new note in the pottery of Kausambi 
and are evidently the result of a new impulse. A few types with similar bases make 
their appearance at other sites also in the Gangetic valley (cf. Hastina'pura, p. 64, 
fig. 20, XXIII and XXVIII, Ahichchhatra, p. 47, fig. 3, 47, and Rupar, p. 127, fig. 
5, 13 and 24, and p. 128, fig. 6, 22 and 23). But their pre-disposing origins are to be 
sought outside this region. They were developed in the north-western India, prin¬ 
cipally at Taxila, under a certain historical context and have been found there in 
larger number and variety. With their prototypes in metal and stone they do not 
appear exotic in that region as in the Gangetic valley. To quote Sir John Marshall 
‘Beakers with deep flared mouths, frequently constricted at the neck were intro¬ 
duced by the Greeks and became popular under the Sakas and Parthians. Some of 
them are furnished with flat bases. Those with horizontal ribbing copied from 
metal prototypes appear to be characteristically Parthian’ (cf. Taxila, II, p. 416). 
Carinated vessels were introduced at Taxila by the Parthians. 

The surahi type (fig. 31, 124) with a decorated handle appears out of place in 
the contemporary were and is evidently a foreign import. It is closely paralleled 
by similar examples from Rupar (cf. Rupar, p. 128, fig. 6, 18) and Ahichchhatrg (cf. 
Ahichchhatra, p. 48, fig. 4, 52). 

Most of the types discussed above were evolved in the north western India 
under the Greek and Saka-Parthian impact and were introduced into the plains of 
northern India by the Saka-Parthian and the Kushans. The evidence, therefore, 
is conclusive that sub-period V witnessed a new impact in ceramic industry and the 
source of the inspiration lay outside the Gangetic valley. It accords well with the 
evidence furnished by the terracotta figurines (above pp.50-53, 60-65). 

Adverting to the correspondence of pottery types with sites in central India 
notably Tripuri, it may be stated at the risk of repetition that some of the forms in 
bowls, dishes, carinated vases, surahis and lids are common to both the sites (cf. fig. 
24, 14 and 26 ; fig. 26, 59-61, fig. 31, 118 and 125, and fig. 33, 132). 

The following represent the range of types met with in this Period :— 

{i) Plain pottery (figs. 24-34) 

Type 1. Bowl with a vertical thickened rim, tapering sides and a flat bottomed 
base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red 
sup. The type begins in Sub-period III and continues upto Sub-period V. 
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Type 2. Miniature bowl with a vertical obliquely cut rim, slightly incurved 
sides, and a flat button base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip both 
externally and internally. The type occurs from Sub-period IV to Sub-period VI. 

Type 3. Bowl with a flared out rim decorated with occasional finger tips, 
tapering sides and a flat base. The type is from Sub-period V. 

Type 4. Bowl with an externally obliquely cut rim, tapering sides and a 
flat thickened base. From Pre-structural V. 

Type 5. Miniature specimen of the above. From Sub-period V. 

Type 6. Bowl with a little modified rim than that of the above. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The type is a 
very common one and occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 7. Medium-sized bowl essentially same as above excepting the base 
which is thinner. It occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 8. Bowl with a vertical sharpened rim tapering sides and a flat base. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. The 
type occurs from Sub-period V and continues upto Sub-period VI. Bowls of types 
4 to 8 are closely paralleled at Hastinapura (cf. Hastinapura, p. 64, fig. 20, 1 and II). 

Type 9. Bowl with a vertical featureless rim, slightly tapering sides and a 
flat base. Of medium fabric, it^is treated both externally and internally with a 
red slip and shows mica particles on the surface. The type occurs from Sub-period 

V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 10. Bowl with a horizontally splayed out thickened rim, tapering sides 
and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 11. Bowl with a splayed out externally thickened and grooved rim is 
also scalloped and shows oblique incision on the inside. The type is a unique one 
and occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 12. Bowl with a vertical and obliquely bevelled rim, tapering sides 
and a flat base. Tne type is a very common one and occurs from Sub-period VI 
to Sub-period VIII. It may be regarded as a guide type of the period. 

Type 13. Bowl with a thickened rim. Of medium to coarse fabric, it is treat¬ 
ed both externally and internally with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 14. Miniatjure bowl with a vertical featureless rim and incurved sides 
constricted to a footed base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a red slip. It is a very common type and occurs from Sub-period 

VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 15. Fragment of a bowl or lid with a pointed base. Only two speci¬ 
mens were discovered and are highly misleading. The type belongs to Sub-period 
VI. 

Type 16. Bowl with an internally corrugated sharpened rim, tapering sides, 
and a small footed base. The type belongs to Sub-period VII. The type is a very 
common one and may be regarded as a guide type of the period. Analogies exist at 
Tripuri (cf. Tripuri, p. 75, fig. 30, 174). 
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Type 17. Bowl with a splayed out rim of which the ends are decorated with 
deep finger tip design. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type 
comes from Sub-period VIII. 

^ ---1-V 
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Type 18. Bowl with a slightly out-turned featureless rim, almost vertical 
sides and a flattened base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and inter¬ 
nally with a red slip. The type belongs to Pit SB (1) equated to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 19. Almost same as above but with a slight concavity in the lower 
portion of the sides. The type occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 20. Bowl with a vertical sharpened rim, incurved sides, and a flat 
base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a choco¬ 
late red slip. The t 3 rpe is confined to the Pit SB (1), equated to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 21. Bowl with a splayed out rim, decorated internally with deep oblique 
incisions and tapering sides. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a red slip. The type is a quite common one and occurs from Sub¬ 
period III to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 22. Dish with a splayed out internally thickened and under-cut rim, 
tapering sides and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a 
dull red and internally with a deep crimson slip. The type is a common one and 
occurs from Sub-period III to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 23. Dish with a vertical internally thickened rim and incurved sides. 
Of fine fabric, it is treated all over with bright red slip. The fabric is reminiscent 
of polished red ware of Gujarat and w-'Stern India. It belongs to Sub-period IV. 

Type 24. Dish with a short vertical externally flanged rim, tapering sides 
and a presumably flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a red slip. The type is fairly common and occurs from Sub-period 
V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 25. Dish with a splayed out internally thickened rim, decorated with 
oblique parallel incisions, slightly concave tapering sides and a flat base. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated externally with a dull red and internally with a crimson red 
slip. The tjrpe occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 26. Dish with an out-turned internally thickened rim, tapering sides 
and a flat base, on the internal side of which are punched four small circles. Of 
fine fabric, it is sliped all over with a red slip. The type is not a common one 
and occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 27. Dish with a scalloped rim and slightly concave tapering sides. It 
is available in Sub-period VII. 

Type 28. Dish with an out-turned rim which is grooved at the top, tapering 
sides, distinguished by a mid rib, and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
with a reserve crimson red slip on the outside. The type occurs in Sub-period VII 
and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 29. Dish with a thickened rim, tapering sides and a convex base. Of 
coarse fabric, it is treated all over with a dull red slip. The type is a common one 
and occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 30. Dish with a horizontally splayed out rim incirrved sides and a 
thickened button base. Of coarse fabric, it is treated all over with dark ashy 
slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VIII. 
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Type 31. Basin with a clubbed rim and incurved sides. Of medium fabric, 
it is treated with dull red wash. The type is a very common one, and has its origin 
in N.B.P. Ware Period and continues upto Sub-period VIII. Roughly identical 
form is met with at Hastinapura (cf. Hctstinapura, p. 56, fig. 16, XXII). 

Type 32. Basin with a clubbed rim, deeply undercut, and’with expanding 
sides. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a deep red crimson slip on the outside. 
The type is a common one and occurs from Sub-period III to Sub-period VIII. 
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Type 33. Basin with a flared out rim, marked internally with a ridge and 
almost vertical sides. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and inter¬ 
nally with a red slip. The t 3 rpe is a very common one and occurs from Sub-period 
III to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 34. Basin with a bud-shaped rim having a protruding lip, incurved 
sides and a flattened base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a deep red slip. The t 3 ^e occurs from Sub-period III to Sub-period 

VIII. 

Type 35. Lip of a basin. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a slip. The tjrpe is available from Sub-period III and continues 
upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type' 36. Basin with an intumed featureless rim and a carinated body. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a slip. The type 
occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 37. Basin with a nail-head rim and incurved sides, Of medium fabric, 
it is treated with a wash. The type occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 38. Basin with an out-turned internally thickened rim and a rounded 
body. The rim-top is decorated with criss-cross incisions above which are attached 
lamps at regular intervals. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a crimson redish 
slip. The type begins in Sub-period VI and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 39. Basin with an out-turned clubbed rim and a round profile. Of 
coarse fabric, it is treated all over with a crimson slip. The type is a very common 
one and occurs from Sub-period VIII. 

Type 40. Basin with an out-turned thickened rim with a groove immedia¬ 
tely below, in-curved sides and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
all over with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 41. Basin with an out-turned featureless rim, vertical externally grooved 
sides, and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated all over with a red slip. 
The t 3 rpe occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 42. ffandi with a clubbed rim, perched directly on a conave shoulder 
which is pierced at intervals with holes. Of medium fabric, it is treated all over 
with a deep crimson-red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period III to Sub-period V. 

Type 43. Handi with an out-turned featureless rim, oblique shoulder, cari¬ 
nated at the junction of the body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a reserve 
slip on the outside. The type occurs in Sub-period III. 

Type 44. Handi with a flaring externally grooved rim. grooved shoulder 
decorated with stray indentation and a round body. Of medium gritty fabric, 
it is treated all over with crimson slip. The type occurs from Sub-period V to 
Sub-period VIII. 

Type 45. Handi with an out-turned thickened rim, with a groove at the top, 
a short concave neck, a grooved shoulder, a lower girth and a convex base. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated all over with a bright red slip. The type occurs from 
Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 
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Type 46. Fragment of a handi with a splayed out and internally thickened 
and grooved rim and an oviod body. Of coarse fabric with gritty well-burnt terra¬ 
cotta red core, it is treated on the outside with a red slip. On account of constant 
use, the slip from the inside has peeled off. The handi was perhaps used as a cook¬ 
ing vessel. The type occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 4tl. Handi with a horizontally splayed out featureless rim, prominently 
ledged at the mid-portion of the body and a convex burnt base. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated externally with a crimson slip. The type occurs from Sub¬ 
period V upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 48. Handi with a splayed out featureless rim, and oblique shoulders 
with a cordon at its junction with the body. Of medium fabric, it is treated ex¬ 
ternally with a chocolate slip. It was used as a cookhig vessel as seen from the 
soot-smeared base. The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VII. 

Type 49. Handi with a small clubbed rim on a concave shoulder, almost 
vertical external^ grooved sides and a sagger base. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
with a red slip. The type is quite common and occurs from Sub-period V to Sub- 
period VII. 

Type 50. Handi with a clubbed sharpened rim perched on oblique grooved 
shoulders. It is further characterised by a carination and a ledge. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a chocolate red slip. The type begins in Sub-period V and 
continues upto Sub-period VlII. 

Type 51. Bowl-shaped vase with a vertical internally thickened rebated 
rim, ribbed body, and a presumably sagger base. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
with a crimson red slip. It was used as a cooking vessel. The type occurs from 
Sub-period V to Sub-period VII. 

Type 52. Vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a carinated neck and 
round body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a crimson red slip. The type 
begins in Sub-period V and continues upto Sub-period VII. 

Type 53. Handi with a splayed out rim, concave neck, an inconspicuous 
ledge at the junction of the shoulder and the body and a convex base. The lower 
portion of the body is soot-affected. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally 
with a red slip. It was used as a cooking vessel. The t 3 rpe occurs in Sub-period 
VI-VIII. 

Type 54. Vase with a clubbed internally thickened rim, grooved shoulder, 
prominently ledged at the junction of the body, and a round body. It was used 
as a cooking vessel. Of medium to coarse fabric, it is treated with a crimson slip. 
The type is a very common one and occurs from Sub-period VI to VII. 

Type 55. Vase with a flared out rim, a grooved shoulder and rounded body 
distinguished by a rib in mid-portion. It was used as a cooking vessel as seen by 
the soot-affected base. The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 56. Vase with a splayed out featureless rim, a carinated and thickened 
neck and a round body marked by a slight ledge in mid-portion. The vessel is 
burnt completely upto the ledge and is evidently a cooking vessel. Of medium 
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fabric, it is treated with a dull red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. The 
type is comparable to SiswpSgdrh, p. 81, fig. 6, 15. 

Type 57. Vase with a splayed out featureless rim, a grooved profile and a 
flattened body with lower girth. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a crimson 
shp. It starts in Sub-period VII and continues upto Sub-period VTII. 

Type 58. Vase with an out-turned thickened rim, a carinated neck and a 
globular body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a chocolate red slip. The 
type occurs in Sub-period VII and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 59. Vase with an out-curved rim, carinated neck and prominently 
ledged at mid-portion of the body. It served as a cooking vessel as seen by the 
burnt surface. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a chocolate slip. The t 3 rpe 
occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 60. Vase with an out-turned internally hooked rim, a carmated neck 
and incurved sides. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type 
occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 61. Vase with a splayed out grooved rim, earinated neck, multi- 
grooved shoulder and flanged at the mid-portion of the body. Of medium fabric, 
it is treated externally with a slip. The pot was used as a cooking vessel. The 
t 5 rpe occurs in ash pit SB(1), equated to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 62. Vase, essentially same as above but for the less pronoimced flange 
and a bright red slip. The pot was used as a cooking vessel. The type occurs in 
Sub-period VIII. Rough analogies exist at Tripuri (ef. Tripuri, p. 67, fig. 25, 
125 and 128.) 

Type 63. Vase with an out-turned clubbed rim, a straight neck, an ovoid 
body and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a bright 
red slip. The type is a very common one and occurs in large numbers from Sub- 
period III to Sub-period VII. Almost in the same form the type still continues 
in certain areas of U.P. and is used to collect the juice of the palm tree {tadi). 
Variant 63 a differs from the above in having an internally pointed rim. Of 
medium to coarse fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type occurs from Sub¬ 
period III to Sub-period V. Variant 63 h differs from the main type in having 
a pointed thinned base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type 
occurs in Sub-period IV. Variant 63 c is distinguished by a thicker section and 
lower girth. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a red slip. The type 
occurs in Sub-period IV. Variant 63 d has an almost vertical nail-head rim and 
rounded body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type 
occurs in Sub-period IV. Variant 63 e is almost cylindrical in profile. Of coarse 
fabric, it is treated with a slip on the outside. The type occurs in Sub-period 
IV. Variant 63 f has an out-turned rim with an appreciable concavity at the 
neck and a thickened body. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a 
slip. The type occurs in Sub-period IV. Variant 63 g has a straight long neck, 
round body and a convex base. The type is a fairly common one and occurs in 
Sub-period IV. Of coarse fabric, it is treated with a red slip. Variant 63 h is 
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almost a thicker version of 63 a. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. 
The type occurs in Sub-period IV. 

Type 64. Vase with an incurved internally sharpened rim, a concave neck, 
a grooved shoulder, and a round body. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally 
with a red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period III. 

Type 65. Vase with an out-turned beaded rim and a rounded profile. The 
body is impressed with four wheel shaped stamps having ten or nine spokes. The 
type occurs in Sub-period III. Variant 65 a is stamped with a flower pattern, 
enclosing a circle at the centre from which emanate nine or ten arrows. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a slip. It occurs in Sub-period IV. Variant 65 h has a 
short vertical lip at the top of the rim and is stamped with a triratna symbol. It 
belongs probably to Sub-period IV. Variant 65 c lacks the droop in the rim of 
the previous example and is stamped with the usual form of triratna. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip. The type possibly occurs in Sub¬ 
period IV. Variant 65 d is stamped with three circles, being one above two. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a slip. It belongs probably to 
Sub-period IV. 

Type 66. Vase with an out-turned externally thickened and ribbed rim and 
a concave neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type 
occurs from Sub-period III to Sub-period VI. 

Type 67. Vase with a splayed out featureless rim and a carinated neck. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type is a common one and 
occurs from Sub-period III to Sub-period VII. 

Type 68. Vase with a narrowing featureless rim and having a ring of holes. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period 
III to Sub-period VI. It is also found at Hastingpura in Period III [ci.JIastina- 
pura, p. 62, fig. 19, XLIV). 

Type 69. Fragment of a big jar with an out-turned clubbed rim, and 
concave externally ridged neck. The type is a fairly common one and occurs 
from Sub-period III Sub-period VIII. 

Type 70. Fragment of a jar differing from the above in having a clubbed 
rim sharply ridged externally. Of coarse fabric, it is treated with a red slip. 
It occurs in Sub-period IV. 

Type 71. Vase with an out-turned nailhead rim, a vertical concave neck, 
a globular body and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red 
slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 72. Vase with an out-curved thickened rim and vertical concave neck. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a red slip. It occurs from Sub¬ 
period TV to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 73. Big jar with an out-tumed externally thickened rim, a weakly 
acarinated neck, an elliptical body and pointed base. Of medium fabric, it is 
treated with a red slip. This jar was used for soakage in lane No. 1. The type 
begins in Sub-period IV and continue upto Sub-period VI. Identical jars are 
met with at Taxila (cf. Taxila, III, pi. 121, 4). 
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Type 74. Vase with an. out-turned externally collared rim, a vertical neck, 
round body, and a convex base. The type is a common one and occurs from 
Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. It is also available at Hastinapura (cf. Hostina- 
pum, p. 67, fig. 21. XXX)- 

Type 75. Vase with an out-turned, externally thickened and an undercut 
rim, a grooved concave neck and a grooved shoulder. Of medium fabric, it is 
treated with a red slip. The type begins in Sub-period V and continues upto 
Sub-period VIII. 

Type 76. Vase with an out-turned externally thickened and undercut rim, 
a concave neck and a thickened grooved shoulder. Of medium fabric, it is treat¬ 
ed with a red-chocolate slip. The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period 
VIII. 

Type 77. Vase with an out-turned rim, internally grooved rim which is 
marked by incisions. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a deep chocolate slip. 
The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VII. 

Type 78. Fragment of a vase with an out-curved thickened and internally 
bevelled rim and a grooved neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red 
slip. The type is a common one and occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period 
VIII. 

Type 79. Vase with an out-curved nail-head externally grooved rim and 
a concave neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type 
occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 80. Vase with an out-turned thickened rim and grooved shoulder. Of 
fine to medium fabric, it is treated with a chocolate slip. The type occurs from 
Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 81. Vase with a globular body and a flattened base. Of fine fabric, 
it is treated with a bright red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub- 
period VIII. 

Type 82. Vase with an out-tumed internally grooved rim, a carinated neck, 
elongated body and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with an ochre- 
red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 83. Vase with a vertical sharpened rim distinguished by a cordon 
on the outside and a vertical neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red 
slip. The type is a common one and occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VII. 

Type 84. Vase with an out-turned internally folded rim and a vertical neck. 
Of medium fabric it is treated with a dull red slip. The type occurs from Sub¬ 
period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 85. Vase with a splayed out featureless rim, a carinated neck and 
an oblique shoulder. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type 
occurs from Sub-period V to Sub period VIII. 

Type 86. Vase with a splayed out externally grooved rim, a carinated neck 
and a grooved shoulder which is decorated with wedge-shaped incisions. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The t 3 rpe occurs from Sub-period VIII. 
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Type 87. Vase with a splayed out internally thickened and grooved rim, 
a carinated neck and a globular body. Of medium fabric, is is treated with a 
chocolate slip. The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 88. Vase with a splayed out featureless rim, and a carinated neck. 
The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 89. Vase with a flaring featureless rim, a carinated neck and convex 
shoulder. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red chocolate slip on the out¬ 
side. The type occurs from Sub-period V to sub-period VIII. 

Type 90. Vase with a flared out internally grooved rim and a carinated neck. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated with a chocolate slip. The type occurs from Sub¬ 
period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 91. Vase with a narrowing featureless rim and cordoned at the shoulder. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated with a chocolate red slip. The t 3 pe is a fairly 
common one and occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 92. Thick jar with an incurved featureless rim and a carinated neck. 
Of coarse fabric with coarse gritty core, it is devoid of any slip or wash. The 
type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VI. 

Type 93. Fragment of a vase with an out-curved thickened rim, concave 
externally cordoned neck and a grooved shoulder. Of medium to coarse fabric, 
it is treated with a red slip. The type is a quite common one and occurs from 
Sub-period V to Sub-period VII. 

Type 94. Fragment of a vase with an out-turned thickened rim, short 
concave neck, a roxuid body and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
with a red external slip. The type cocurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 95. Vase with a clubbed rim, a short concave neck and convex 
shoulder. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a slip on the outside. The type 
occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 96. Vase with a vertical internally thickened rim, a Icdged neck, and 
a globular body. Of medium fabric it is treated externally with a red slip. 

The type is a very common one and occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 97. Vase with an out-curved thickened and externally pared rim, a 
a long vertical concave neck grooved in the middle and a rounded profile. The 
body is stamped with flower designs at frequent intervals. The designs are enclosed 
between two sets of grooves. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a 
red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 98. Vase with an out-turned thickened and externally grooved rim 
which is further distinguished by a short ledge on the inside. Of medium fabric, 
it is treated with a chocolate red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 99. Fragment of a vase with an out-turned externally grooved and 
internally thickened rim and a short convex neck. Of coarse fabric, insuffciently 
fired, it is treated both externally and internally with a terracotta red slip. The 
type belongs to Sub-period VI. 

Type 100. Fragment of a vase with a vertical obliquely cut rim which is 
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decorated with series of sigma incisions, a concave neck and squarish shoulders. 
It is further marked by a number of parallel grooves at the junction of the neck 
and shoulders. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a dark chocolate 
slip. The type occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 101. Vase with an out-turned thickened, flat-topped rim, oblique 
shoulders, a carinated profile and sides tapering to a flat base. Of medium fabric, 
it is treated with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 102. Vase with an out-turned externally, thickened undercut rim, a 
concave neck and squarish shoulders. Of coarse fabric, it is treated with an 
ashy coloured slip. The type occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 103. Vase with an out-turned thickened rim, a grooved concave neck, 
and grooved shoulders. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The 
type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 104. Vase with an out-turned externally collared, internally bevelled 
rim, a concave neck, and grooved shoulders. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
with a slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 105. Vase with an out-curved externally thickened rim and a concave 
ledged neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type occurs 
in Sub-period VII. 

Type 106. Vase with an out-curved internally thickened rim and a vertical 
grooved concave neck. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a red 
slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 107. Vase with an out-turned thickened rim with a groove at the 
top. The groove is decorated with a chain pattern. The body is decorated with 
incised cross hatchings enclosed within a set of three vertical lines on each side. 
Above the uppermost line is incised a wavy pattern. Of medium to fine fabric, 
it is treated externally with a thick deep red slip. On the inside of the neck some 
lines in black paintings appear. The type occtirs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 108. Vase with a thickened rim surmounted by an oblique band 
decorated with a finger tip design. Of medium fabric it is treated with a red slip. 
The type comes from Sub-period VIII. 

Type 109. Vase with an out-turned externally ridged rim, and a long vertical 
concave neck. The rim portion is decorated with oblique incisions. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a deep chololate slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 110. Vase with a vertical featureless rim ledged externally, a concave 
neck and convex shoulders. Of nedium fabric it is treated with a deep chocolate 
slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VlII. 

Type 111. Vase with an out-curved thickened rim and a short concave neck, 
grooved externally. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type 
occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 112. Vase with an out-turned rim, thickened at the carinated neck 
which is multi-grooved externally. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red 
slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII to Sub-period VIII. 
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Type 113. Vase {surahi) with a vertical featureless rim, long weakly cari- 
nated neck marked by a cordon, squared shoulders, rounded profile and a convex 
base. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a bright red slip. The 
type occurs in Sub-period III and is also closely comparable to Ahichdihatra 
p. 47, fig. 3, 42. Yariant 113 a differs from the main type in having a thinned 
rim. The tjq)® occurs in Sub-period III. 

Type 114. Vase with an out-turned, internally grooved rim, a concave neck, 
grooved convex shoulders and a flat base. The spout is broken. The tjqje occurs 
in Sub-period III. 

Type 115. Spouted vase with an out-turned, internally grooved rim, a con¬ 
cave neck, grooved shoulders and a footed base. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
externally with a red slip. The type is a very common one and occurs from Sub- 
period V to Sub-period VII. 

Type 116. Spouted vase with an out-turned nail-head rim, a concave neck 
globular body and a flat omphalos base. Of medium fabric with plenty of sand 
in the paste, it is treated with a bright red slip. The type occurs from Sub- 
period V to Sub-period VII, 

Type 117. Vase with an out-turned thickened rim, a long vertical concave 
neck and convex shoulders. Of medium fabric it is treated with red slip. The 
type occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 118. Vase with a vertical externally chamferred rim, a long bottle¬ 
neck and squarish shoulders. There is an unfinished perforation running through 
the rim and the neck. Of fine to medium fabric, it is treated with a bright red 
slip. The type is a very common one and occurs from Sub-period V to Sub¬ 
period VII but with greater concentration in Sub-period VI. The form is widely 
distributed and is known on sites on early historical period in northern and 
southem-weatern India (cf. Subbarao, Baroda Through the Ages, pp, 56-58). 

Type 119. Vase almost same as above but for the rim which is out-turned 
in the present case. A perforation runs down the rim and the neck. The type 
occurs in Sub-period V and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 120. Vase with a horizontally splayed out rim, a long vertical neck and 
ledged squarish shoulders. Of fine fabric, it is treated with a. bright chocolate slip. 
The type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 121. Lower part of a spouted vase with weakly grooved body and a flat 
base. It belongs to Sub-period VI. 

Type 122. Spouted vase with an out-turned externally grooved rim a concave 
neck, squarish shoulders, roimded body and a footed ring-base. The body is marked 
by two parallel ledges above the upper part of which is a decorated panel with a 
pattern consisting of criss-cross lines forming squares and rectangles enclosing cir¬ 
cles. Of fine fabric with plenty of sand in the paste, it is treated externally with a 
red sHp. The type begins in Sub-period VII and continues upto Sub-period VIII 

Type 123. Spouted vase with an out-turned externally thickened and grooved 
rim, a short concave neck, convex shoulders, round body, and a footed ring base. 
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The body is decorated with a pattern consisting of small circles arranged vertically 
in a mass. Of fine fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip. The decorated part 
is treated with a purple slip with plenty of mica. The polychrome slip must have 
heightened the beauty of the pot. The t 3 rpe occurs in Sub-periods VII and VIII. 

Type 124. It is one of the most sophisticated pots excavated from Kauiiambi. 
It has an everted flat-topped rim, a concave graceful neck, squared shoulders and 
a globular body. The spout too is marked with grooves. The handle simulating 
knots of inter-twined rope is richly decorated. Grooved below the knot, it has a 
ring of notches at the luting point both with the body and the rim. The space be¬ 
tween the cordon and the knot is decorated with grooves. This spouted vase strikes 
a discordant note amongst the primarily utilitarian ware of Kausambi and points 
to its foreign origin. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a chocolate slip. The 
type belongs to Sub-period V (Also cf. Taxila, III, pi. 123, 72). 

Type 125. Vase with an out-turned rim marked by a knob-like opening and 
squarish shoulders. It has a spout with a strainer at the junction (cf. Rupar, p. 128, 
fig. 6, 10, Ho^tinapura, p. 64, fig. 20, XV, and Taxila, III, pi. 123, 66). The subsequ¬ 
ent excavations at the Ghoshitarama monastery (fig. 32) exposed a complete vase. 

Type 126. Spouted vase with an out-turned featmeless rim, a concave neck 
and roundish body, flattened at the bottom. Its prominent feature is the spout 
with a flower-shaped mouth. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The 
type occurs, in Sub-period VII and continues to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 127. Spouted vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a concave neck, 
and a globular body flattened at the base. Of medium fabric, with plenty of sand 
in the paste, it is treated with a bright red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII 
and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 128. Spouted Surahi with an out-turned externally grooved rim, a cari- 
nated neck, round body and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a bright 
red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 129. Lid with a vertical featureless inset rim, a prominent flange at the 
waist and a convex base. It is a unique kind of lid and served probably the dual 
purpose of a lid and a pot. The upper flange immediately below the inset rim was 
presumably meant to receive another pot. The lower and the more pronouneed 
flange at the waist served as stopper if used as a lid. Of fine to medium fabric, it 
is treated both externally and internally with a slip. It is difficult to imderstand 
the purpose of the four perforations in the body between the two flanges. The 
type occurs in Sub-period III and continues upto Sub-period V. 

Type 130. Ink-pot shaped lid with a narrowing featureless lip, an obliquely 
running flange which is thickened at the terminal and a flat base. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a slip both externally and internally. The type occurs from 
Sub-period III to Sub-period VI. 

Type 131. Lid with an everted featureless rim, bowl-shaped upper body, a 
horizontal flange and sides tapering to a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
both externally and internally with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period IV. 
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Type 132. Lid with a closing featureless rim, thickened flange and a sagger 
base. Of medium fabric, it is treated all over with a red slip. The type occurs from 
Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. Variant 132 a differs from the main type in 
having a vertical rim and corrugated lower body. The tj’pe occurs from Sub¬ 
period V to Sub-period VIII. Variant 132 h has its rim grooved at the top. It 
occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 





Type 133. Lid with an inturned thickened rim, obliquely running flange, 
tapering sides and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated all over with a red 
slip. 

Type 134. Lid with an inturned externally grooved rim, a prominent flange 
and a flat base. The combined profile of flange and lower part of the body has the 
appearance of a dish. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 135. Lid with a splayed out featureless rim and a knob-handle in the 
middle of the vase. Of medium fabric, it is treated all over with a red slip. The 
type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period Vll (cf. Bastinapura, p. 64, fig. 20, 
XIV, Rupar, p. 128, fig. 6, 21 and Taxila, III, pi. 126, 190-191). 

Type 136. Same as above but for the base which is flat. The type occurs in 
Sub-period V. 

Type 137. Lid with a featureless rim, sharply closhig sides and a solid knob 
in the centre. But for the knob it is almost identical with the ordinary bowls of the 
period. The type occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 138. Lid with a thin horizontally splayed out rim, tapering sides and a 
flat base. The centre of the lid is marked by a hollow receptacle resembling an ink¬ 
pot which rises above the level of the rim. Of medium fabric, it is treated all over 
with a red. slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. 
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Type 139. Vase with a splayed out featureless rim, a concave neck, globular 
body with a low girth and a flattened base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with 
a reserve slip on the outside. The type occurs from Sub-period III to Sub-period V. 

Type 140. Vase with a splayed out featureless rim, a short concave neck, 
globular body and a flattened base. Of medium fabric, it is treated all over with a 
red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 141. Vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a concave neck, an in¬ 
conspicuous shoulder, globular body and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is 
treated with a bright red slip. The type coccm-s from Sub-period V to Sub-period 
VIII. 

Type 142. Vase with a vertical featureless rim, an inconspicuous neck, glo¬ 
bular body and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a 
red slip. The t 3 ^e occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VII. 

Type 143. Vase with a splayed out featureless rim, a carinated neck and con¬ 
vex shoulders decorated with wedge shaped oblique incisions. The t 5 q)e belongs 
to Sub-period VI. 

Type 144. Vase with an out-turned featureless rim, carinated neck, a lower 
girth and a convex base. Of coarse fabric, it is treated with a dull red slip. The 
type occurs in Sub-period VI and continues upto Sub-period VII. 

Type 145. Vase with an out-turned rim, a weakly carinated neck, rounded 
body and a presumably convex base. The shoulder is decorated with finger tip 
design on an applied band. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The 
type occurs in Sub-period VII. Variant 145 a differs in having a prominent rim 
and the design on the mid portion of the body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with 
a red slip, which has now completely vanished because of its being buried in the 
Brick Tank 2. The type occurs in Sub-period V and continues upto Sub-period 

VIII. 

Type 146. Small vase with an out-turned rim, a carinated flattened roimd 
body with a ledge at mid-portion, and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
with a wash. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 147. Vase with an everted rim, thickened section and a convex base. 
Of coarse fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period IV and 
continues upto Sub-period VT. 

Type 148. Vase with a horizontally splayed out rim, a short carinated neck, 
carinated body and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a dull red 
slip. The type occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 149. Vase with an everted rim, a thick section, and a pointed convex 
base. Possibly it was hand-modelled. From Sub-period V. 

Type 150. Vase with a vertical featureless rim, a weakly carinated profile 
and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a crimson slip. The type 
is a very common one and occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 151. Vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a concave neck, round 
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body and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The type 
possibly occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 152. Vase with an out-turned thickened rim, a short vertical concave 
neck, grooved shoulders, a round body and a convex base. An inverted funnel is 
luted to the inner side of the neck. The shoulder is pimched with a decorative 
device simulating human hand. It is a unique specimen of its kind, prepared for some 
special purpose. Alternatively it may have been used as a condenser or an ink-pot. 
Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. It belongs to Sub-period V. 

Type 153. Medium-sized vase with a slightly out-turned featureless rim, a 
long vertical externally ledged neck and an irregularly globular body and a flat 
base. Of coarse gritty ashy-coloured fabric, it is treated externally with a red slip. 
The type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 154. Small vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a short carinated 
neck, a bulged body and a flat base. Of medium to coarse fabric, it is devoid of 
any slip. The type occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 155. Vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a concave neck, a bulged 
body and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a red slip. 
The type is available from Sub-period V to Sub-period VII. The pot is important 
in the sense that it contained hoard No. 3 (above p. 82). 

Type 156. Small vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a concave neck, 
and a round profile ledged at mid-portion. Of coarse gritty fabric, it is treated with 
a dull black slip. The type occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 157. Vase with an out-turned slightly flattened rim, a concave neck, 
convex shoulders, an elliptical body and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated 
with a red slip both externally and internally. The type is also available at Rupar 
(cf. Rupar, p. 128, fig. 6, 9). The type occurs in Sub-period III. 

Type 158. Almost same as above but with a thickened base. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a bright slip. The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub- 
period VIII. Analogies exist at Hastinapura (cf. Hastinapura, p. 64, fig. 20, ZXVI). 

Type 159. Small vase with an out-turned externally pared rim, a carinated 
neck, round body and a small footed base. Of coarse gritty fabric, it is indifferently 
fired. The type occms in Sub-period VI. 

Type 160. Medium-sized vase with an out-curved externally thickened rim, 
a grooved shoulder, an almost round body and a flat base. It has a coarse gritty 
fabric. The type occurs in Suh-period VII. 

Type 161. Medium-sized vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a carinated 
short neck, ovoid body and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a 
terracotta red shp. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 162. Medium-sized vase with an out-turned thickened rim, a carinated 
neck, elliptical body and a small flat base. Of medium to coarse fabric, it is treated 
externally with a crimson slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 163. Medium-sized vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a carinated 
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neck, round body and a small button base. Of medium fabric, it is treated exter¬ 
nally with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 164. Medium-sized vase with a vertical featureless rim, a vertical cari- 
nated neck, convex shoulders, a concave waist and a small footed base. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a bright red colour. The t^’pe occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 165. Medium-sized vase with an out-turned thickened and externally 
grooved rim, a carinated neck and a round body resting on a decorated cordon, sup¬ 
ported by a pedestal base. The neck is pierced with four holes. The shoulder is 
decorated with a panel of punched designs consisting of alternating leafy pattern 
and a chcle enclosing dots, the upper end of the panel being marked by incised 
decoration. The cordon below is cut by deep oblique grooves. Of fine fabric, it is 
treated with a crimson slip. It is a unique vase and belongs to Sub-period \MI. 

Type 166. Lower part of a bowl possibly with recurved shoulder, tapering 
sides and a ring base. The shoulder is decorated with eight stamped designs simu¬ 
lating betel-leaf. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a chocolate red 
slip. From Sub-period VI. 

Type 167. Vase with a vertical, flat-topped rim, a short carinated neck, pro¬ 
minently grooved shoulders, bulged body, a concave waist and a flat base. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated with a dull red light slip. The type occurs from Sub¬ 
period IV. 

Type 168. Almost same as above except for the girth which in the present 
example is in mid-height of the pot. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. 

Type 169. Vase with an out-turned internally thickened and undercut rim 
and convex shoulders. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip. The 
type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 170. Medium-sized vase with an out-turned slightly thickened rim, a 
carinated neck, a round body externally grooved and a perforated flat base. Of 
medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip only at the neck and the rim. Such 
vases with perforated bases were in all likelihood use for preparing certain kind of 
sweets like jalebi. This method still persists in certain parts of northern India 
including Kausambi and its neighbourhood. The type occurs in Sub-period VII 
and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 171. Vase with an out-turned sharpened rim, a carinated neck, grooved 
at the junction of the shoulder and the body and a flat base which is marked on the 
inside with a solid knob in the centre. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally 
with a red slip. It occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 172. Vase with an out-turned externally thickened and undercut rim, 
grooved carinated neck, round body and a flat base. It is further distinguished by 
a series of grooves on the shoulders. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. 
The type is not very common and occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 173. Vase with a slightly out-turned externally thickened rim, a weakly 
carinated convex shoulder, an avoid body, and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it 
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is treated with a red slip. The pot was recovered from Brick Tank 1. The type 
occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 174. Vase with a vertical featureless rim, a carinated neck with a cor¬ 
don at its base, squared shoulders, squattish body, grooved in the middle and a convex 
body. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip. The type occurs from 
Sub-period V and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 175. Part of a vase possibly with a flaring featureless rim, concave 
neck and a flattened amaUiha-sh&pedi body. Of medium fabric, it is treated both 
externally and internally with a chocolate slip. The type, prepared out of a 
mould, is a unique one and occurs in Sub-period VII and Sub-period VIII. 

Type 176. Vase with an out-curved featureless rim, a ridged double concave 
profile and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
iutemaUy with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 177. Miniature vase with an out-turned rim, a lower carinated girth and 
a flat base. Variant 177 a has a more thickened base. 

Type 178. Vase with a splayed out internally grooved rim, a carinated neck, 
a grooved body and a sagger base. The type occurs from Sub-period VI and con¬ 
tinues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 179. Vase with an out-turned rim, a curved shoulder, a ridged waist 
and a flat base. The type occurs in Sub-period VI and continues upto Sub-period 
VIII. Roughly similar shapes are also available at Hastinapura (cf. Hastinapura, 
p. 64, fig. 20, XXIV and XXIV a). Variant 179 a differs from the main type in 
having a shorter rim and a thickened base. The type belongs to Sub-period VI. 
Analogies exist at Rupar (cf. Eupar, p. 128, fig. 6, 8). Variant 179 6 differs from the 
above in having a longer rim and a convex waist. The type occurs in Sub-period 
VII and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 180. Vase with a splayed out rim, a prominently concave neck, almost 
cylindrical sides, ridged waist and a sagger base. The type comes from Sub-period 
VII. 

Type 181. Vase with an out-turned featureless rim, short concave neck, 
globular body and a convex base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally 
and internally with an ochrous red slip. The type belongs to Sub-period III. 
Also available at Tripuri (cf. Tripuri, p. 74, fig. 29, 160). 

Type 182. Small vase with an out-turned rim, a carinated neck, a grooved 
shoulder, bulging body and a constricted flattish base. Of medium fabric, it is 
treated externally with a red slip. The type is a very common one and occurs in 
Sub-period IV. 

Type 183. Miniature vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a short carinated 
neck, and sides tapering to a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both exter¬ 
nally and moernahy witn a red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period IV. 

Type 184. Miniature vase with an everted rim, chahce-shaped body and a flat 
base. It belongs to Sub-period V. 
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Type 185. Miniature vase with an out-curved rim, rounded profile, concave 
constricted waist and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. 
The type occurs in Sub-period V. Variant 185 a has a thickened rim and also occurs 
in Sub-period V. Variant 185 h lacks the neck and belongs to the same level as above. 
Variant 185 c is almost same as above but has a prominent base. 

Type 186. Miniature vase -with an in-turned featureless rim, a carinated pro¬ 
file with a concave waist and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a 
red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 187. Small vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a carinated neck 
and a lower girth constricted to a footed base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with 
a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VII. 

Type 188. Vase with an out-turned featureless rim, a roughly carinated pro¬ 
file w*ith a groove in mid-portion and a flat base. The tj'pe occurs in Sub-period 

VII. 

Type 189. Small vase with an everted featureless rim, oblique shoulders, ridged 
in mid-portion of the body, and a convex base. There are three sets of grooves, one 
above the carination and two below it. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a dull 
black slip. The type occurs in Sub-period V. 

Type 190. Goblet with a slightly out-turned featureless rim, ridged body with 
a markedly concave profile below the carination and a flat base. Of medium fabric, 
it is treated all over with a red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub- 
period VIII. Also available at Hastinapura (cf. Hastinapura, p. 64, fig. 20, X). 

Type 191. Almost same as above but for the out-curved rim and the absence 
of ridge. (Also cf. Hastinapura, p. 64, fig. 20, X). 

Type 192. Goblet (measure-glass-shaped) with a solid footed base. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a black slip. The type occurs 
from Sub-period V to Sub-period VII. Also available at Rupar (ef. Rupar, p. 128‘ 
fig. 6, 23). 

Type 193. Small vase w'ith an out-turned rim pared at the top, a round body 
and a pedestal base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period V and continues upto Sub-period 

VIII. Also available at Taxila (cf. Taxila, III, pi. 124, 88). 

Type 194. Small vase with a markedly flared rim, a ridged waist and a flat 
base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally with a red slip. 
The type belongs to Sub-period VI. Also available at Taxila (cf. Taxila, III, pi. 
124, 87). 

Type 195. Small vase with an out-turned featureless rim, tapering thickened 
sides and a flat base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and internally 
with a red slip. The type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 196. Small vase with a splayed out featureless rim, and vertical sides, 
constricted to a sagger base. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a red slip. The type is available in Sub-periods VI and VII. 
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Type 197. Lipped bowl with a slightly in-turaed featureless rim, tapering sides 
and a flat base. The most conspicuous feature of the vase is its elegant lip appa¬ 
rently used for pouring liquid. Of fine fabric, it is treated both externally and in¬ 
ternally with a red slip. This is the only example of the type and was recovered 
from Sub-period IV. 

Type 198. Small vase (possibly a lamp) with a vertical featureless rim, a round 
body with a perforated lug, and two spouts. Of medium fabric, it is treated with 
a slip both externally and internally. The type comes from Sub-period V. 

Type 199. Small lipped vase with in-tumed featureless rim, rotmd body and 
a flattened base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a crimson-red slip. The 
type occurs in Sub-period VIII. 

Type 200. Bowl with an externally grooved rim and sides decorated with a 
pattern resembling a leaf. Of medium fabric, it is treated both externally and 
internally with a chocolate red slip. The type is a unique one and occurs in Sub¬ 
periods VII and VIII. 

Type 201. Ring-stand with a clubbed rim, expanding sides and a flat rim 
base. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. While some of these stands 
are plain others are decorated with incised geometric patterns. The t 5 rpe occurs 
in Sub-period III and continues upto Sub-period VIII. 

Type 202. Ring-stand with a clubbed rim, expanding sides, grooved externally 
and a flat rim-base. Of extremely fine fabric with very smooth and glossy finish 
it is treated with a chocolate slip. The tjrpe occurs from Sub-period III to Sub¬ 
period VIII. 

Type 203. Ring-stand with an out-turned externally thickened rim, slightly 
tapering sides and a clubbed rim base. The body is decorated with incised notches 
on the cordon immediately below the rim and connected lozenges enclosed within 
a series of grooves. Of medium fabric, it is treated externally with a slip. The 
type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period VI. Also pi. LXXII, 1. 

Type 204. Ring-stand with an externally thickened rim expanding sides, 
externally grooved, and a sharply inturned rim-base. Of medium fabric, it is 
treated with a dull red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period V to Sub-period 
VIII. 

Type 205. Hollow stand with a slightly out-turned internally thickened rim, 
a constricted profile and an externally grooved rim-base. Of medium fabric, it 
is treated with a bright red slip. It occurs in Sub-period V. Also available at 
Taxila (cf. Taxila, III, pi, 125, 131). 

Type 206. Stand with a horizontally splayed out externally thickened rim 
and undulating sides. The lower part of the vase is missing. Of medium fabric, 

it is treated with a red slip. The type occurs from Sub-period VI to Sub-period 
VIII. 

Type 207. Fragment of a vase with a flared out externally grooved rim. The 
type occurs from Sub-period VI. 
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Type 208. Miniature (boat-shaped) vase with the sides folded at the 
top and a small footed base. A large number of this type with variations was 
recovered from Sub-period VIII. Their use is, however, uncertain. 

Type 209. Incense-burner with an out-turned externally grooved rim, a 
strap handle and a hollow pedestal base. The t 3 rpe occurs in Sub-period VIII. 
Also available at Ahichchhatra and Taxila (cf. A^ichchhatra, p. 51, fig. 6, 75, and 
Taxila, III, pi. 125, 134). 

Type 210. Fragment of a pedestal base of a vase. Of medium fabric, it is 
treated with a black slip. The type belongs to Sub-period VIII. 

Type 211. Vase with a horizontally splayed out thickened rim, vertical sides 
and a flat base. Of fine fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip. The type is a 
rare one and occurs in Sub-periods VII and VIII. 

Type 212. Vase with a rebated featureless rim, concave sides and a flattened 
rim base. The flange near the rim was intended to receive a lid. Of medium 
fabric, it is treated with a bright red slip. The type occurs in Sub-periods VII 
and VIII. 

Type 213. Fragment of a vase with a vertical featureless rim and a long 
convex neck. It occurs in Sub-period VI. 

Type 214. Fragment of a vase with a long-ridged and concave-profiled neck 
and convex shoulders. It belongs to Sub-period VI. 

Type 215. Vase with an out-turned thickened rim, a prominently ridged 
neck and convex shoulders. Of medium fabric, it is treated with a red slip. The 
type comes from Sub-period VI. 

Type 216. Shallow dish with vertical thick walls and a flat base. The dish 
was possibly used as a brazier. 

Type 217. Dish with splayed out sides and a hollow pedestal base. The 
type occurs in Sub-period VI. 

(ii) Decorated pottery (pis. LXVI-LXVIII) 

1. Sherd decorated with horizontal grooves and lozenges. Also see fig. 34, 

203. 

2. Deep brown slipped sherd decorated with incised triangles enclosed within 
grooves and alternately filled with zigzags. The pattern is available in Sub¬ 
period V. 

3. Red slipped sherd decorated with zigzag incisions arranged vertically in 
nearly parallel rows. 

4. Sherd with deep reddish chocolate slip decorated with incised wavy bands 
and grooves. The specimen is a rare one and occurs in Sub-period VII. 

5. Partly red and partly light black, slipped sherd, decorated with incised 
hatchures. The type comes from Sub-period V. 

6. Fragment of a dish. The upper surface has a deep reddish chocolate slip 
and is decorated with filled in triangles above a creeper (possibly vine) with leaf 
and fruits. It is a unique piece and comes from Sub-period VI. 
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7. Black-slipped sherd decorated immediately below the neck and on the 
body with oblique incisions. The sherd comes from Sub-period V. The motif is 
not a common one. 

8. Red-slipped sherd decorated with a pair of incised lines enclosing a 
zigzag one. From Sub-periods VII and WII. 

9. Red-slipped sherd decorated wuth horizontal lijies of incised zigzags. From 
Sub-period VI. 

10. Sherd with a chocolate slip, decorated with a star-shaped pattern 
enclosed within grooves. The s’nerd comes from Sub-period IV. 

11. Red-slipped upper part of a handle. The knob is decorated in the 
shape of an amalaka while the body is decorated witli ribs, curvilinear lines enclos¬ 
ing wavy lines or zigzags and impressed circles surrounded by dots. From Sub¬ 
period VII. Also see fig. 35, 23. 

12. Red-slipped sherd decorated with stamped leafy pattern. 

13. Chocolate red-slip 2 aed sherd decorated witli stamped loops within grooves 
and circles. The tyjje occurs in Sub-period V. 

14. Red-slipped sherd decorated with spirals in relief. From Sub-periods 
VII and VIII. 

15. Red slipped sherd decorated with mould panel consisting of oblique 
cordons in relief filled with dots. From Sub-period VI. 

16. Fragment of a jar decorated with a stamped stupa-like object. The 
decoration consists of combination of segments of circles enclosing three circular 
balls. The uppermost segment is surmounted with what appears like the yashthi 
and Chhatra of a stupa. The pattern is not a very common one and occurs in 
Sub-period III. 

17. For a description of the decoration see fig. 34, 200. 

18. Red-slipped sherd decorated with an incised flower above a pair of grooves. 
From Sub-periods VII and VIII. 

19. Red-slipped sherd decorated with multi-grooves at tlie neck and a series 
of leafy objects on the shoulder. The leaf is probably tliat of pipal. The type 
comes from Sub-jDeriod IV. 

20. The design is nearly identical with No. 16 above but the upper portion 
is missing. 

21. Red-slipped sherd decorated in relief with fish-scale pattern. The speci¬ 
men is a rare one and comes from Sub-period V. 

22. Deep brownish red-slipped sherd decorated with deeply incised criss¬ 
cross lines forming rough diamonds. The sj>ecimen occurs in Sub-period VI. 

23. Chocolate-slipped sherd decorated with intersecting lines forming a 
cheque pattern. From Sub-periods VII and VIII. 

24. Chocolate-slipped sherd decorated with two panels of incised lines, the 
upper being intersecting lines forming a cheque pattern, while the lower shows 
double vertical columns of incised dots. The sherd occurs in Sub-period VII. 

25. Chocolate-slipped sherd decorated with intersecting incised lines in the 
fashion of No. 22 above. Toward the lower portion of the sherd the decoration 
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consists of parallel oblique lines against a presumably filled-in triangle. The sherd 
occurs in Sub-period VII. 



Fig. 35 


26 and 27. Chocolate-slipped sherds decorated with incised cheque pattern. 

28. Chocolate-slipped sherd decorated with incised cheque pattern above a 
group of converging lines surmounted by horizontal lines. 

29. Chocolate-slipped sherd decorated with an incised cheque pattern above 
zigzag lines. From Sub-periods VII and VIII. 

30. Highly ornamental handle with a chocolate slip. The base of the handle 
is decorated with four applied bands of which the first and the last have been 
pierced with notches. The top of the handle is marked with a triratna symbol. 
The wheel at the base of the triratna is decorated with a dot enclosed by a circle 
with a ring of eleven dots. It is flanked by two ear-like projections and is bordered 
by applique wavy line. The three horn-like volutes are decorated by grooves, 
punched circles and notched cords. The specimen is a rare one and is obtained 
from Sub-period V. 

Fig. 35 

31. Red-slipped sherd with an applique cord showing finger-nails incisions. 

32. Rim-fragment of a black-slipped basin with a lug handle, decorated on 
top with deep notches. Unstratified. 

33. Red-slipped sherd with finger tip design enclosed by two rows of cord 
pattern. An incomplete design is also seen at the upper end. 

34. Red-slipped sherd of coarse fabric, decorated with an applique band 
showing circles above a criss-cross pattern. From Sub-periods VII and VIII. 

5. SPOUTS (Fig. 36) 

Excavation at KS-I and KS-III yielded in all 21 spouts. Of these 5 are 
from KS-1 and the remaining 16 from KS-III. They can be divided into three 
principal types (i) plain spouts of a purely utilitarian character (four examples); 
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(ii) spouts simulating the shape of a crocodile or a mdkara (fifteen examples) and 

(iii) spouts with strainers (two examples). Of these, type (ii) as evidenced by 
its frequency was more in popular demand than the other types. It is to be noted 
that all these three types were in vogue simultaneously. The makara has played 
a very important part as an art-motif in India. For a discussion of the significance 
of this motif and its connection with water cosmology attention may be drawn to 
Coomarsway’s Yaksha Chronology.^ From the foregoing evidence, it is clear that 
the motif was quite popular at Kau^ambi also. 

All the specimens of type I illustrated here (fig. 36, 1-4) are confined to Sub- 
periods VI —VIII. Other spouted vessels of the period have already been described 
(above p. 175f.). 

With the doubtful exception of one, all the specimen of type (ii) fig. 36, 
5-19) belong to Sub-periods V to VII, the largest concentration being in Sub¬ 
period V. They are distributed as follows : 7 from Sub-period V; 5 from Sub¬ 

period VI; and 3 from Sub-periods VII and VIII. The specimens show a pro¬ 
gressive deterioration in later levels. The types of Sub-period V are more natura¬ 
listic. The delineation of the eyes, nose, teeth, snout and the crowm on the mouth 
of the scales is much more life-like. The snout is also longish. The specimens of 
of Sub-period VI are fewer in number and generally lack the realism and virility 
of the specimens of Sub-period V. As compared to the above the three speci¬ 
mens from Sub-periods VII and VIII are crude. 

The distinguishing feature of type (iii) (fig. 36, 20) is the provision of a 
lattice at the luting point. The type of the vessel having such a spout is the famous 
surahi type (fig. 32) and occurs in Sub-periods V and VI. 

Fig. 36 ; fl. LXIX. 

T. 1. A plain spout-disproportionately long and with a knobbed mouth. 
Length 2 in. From Sub-period VII. 

T.2. Plain spout. The knobbed mouth is defined by a groove. Length 
2 in. 

T. 3 and 4. Also plain spouts. In each case the mouth has a knob. No. 3 
is linked with spouts of the third type by the roundedness at the base. 

T. 5. May be regarded as the standard specimen of the group. The eyes 
have been punched into the base of the spout. The nose is indicated by a pin 
hole. The two jaws have been shown wide apart. This has provided opportunity 
to the potter to display the teeth. The crown on the upper jaw is well pro¬ 
portioned. From Sub-period V. Also pi. LXIX, 1 

T. 6. The eyes, sockets, pupils etc., have been shown in relief. From Sub- 
period V. Also pi. LXIX, 8. 

T. 7. It lacks the proportion and realism of Nos. 5 and 6. A new feature 
of^his specimen is the two dimples at the base of the mouth. Also pi. LXIX, 10. 

^A.K. Coomar.-iswamy, Yaksha, pt. II, p. 47. 
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T. 8. This is similar to the above but for the snout which is in the present 
case smaller. Also pi. LXIX, 11. 

T. 9. The method of representation of dimples, eyes, snout, teeth is different 
in this case. Rows of teeth have been shown by pin holes. From Sub-period 
V. Also pi. LXIX, 2. 

T. 10. The shape in this case is a little outlandish. The crown and the dimples 
are shown on alternate sides, which is inaccurate. The upper and lower rows of 
teeth are shown by oblique parallel lines in relief. From Sub-period V Also 
pi. LXIX, 3. 



Fig. 36 


T. 11. It furnishes the only example of a type dressed in black colour. Strati: 
graphy is uncertain but in all probability it belongs to Sub-period V. 

T. 12. Allied to Xos. o and 6 above. The mouth of the spout is larger 
in proportion to the snout of the crocodile. From Sub-period VI. Also pi. 
LXIX, 9. 

T. 13. Similar to No. 12, but shows a still greater lack of proportion. From 
Sub-period VI. Also pi. LXIX, 7. 

T. 14. A degenerate variation of Nos. 12 and 13 above. From Sub-period 

VI. 

T. 15. An extremely crude specimen of the type. The representation merely 
perpetuates an earlier tradition. From Sub-period VII. Also pi. LXIX, 12. 

T. 16. A debased and grotesque variation of Nos. 5 and 6 above. From 
Sub-period VI. Also pi. LXIX, 4. 

T. 17. Shows further degeneration of the type. Crovm has assumed the 
shape of a beak. The upper and lower jaws and the teeth have been shown in 
relief. Proportion is completely disturbed. From Sub-period VII. Also pi. 
LXIX. 5. 

T. 18. A more realistic specimen than the preceding example. Probably 
from Sub-period VII. 
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T. 19. A \rariant of the above. Probably from Sub-period VII. 

T. 20. The best specimen of the group. The spout and the lattice were pre¬ 
pared separately. First the lattice was joined at the base of the spout which was 
thereafter luted to the surahi in such a way that the lattice would exactly fit 
into the perforation in the body of the vessel. From Sub-period V. 

Another specimen of this variety (pi. LXIX, 6) is a class by itself. It is a 
spout modelled after some animal, possibly elephant and is the only example 
of its kind from the excavation. 


6. WHITE-COLOUKED POTTERY 

An altogether new ceramic industry is represented by a few sherds, mostly 
shapeless, discovered in Cutting KS.III. In material, fabric and finish they 
show a marked resemblance with modem China ware. The core and the surface 
are white in colour. In some cases, however, due to uneven and incomplete firing, 



d. 





a light grey core is obtained. The Archaeological Chemist to whom the sherds 
were sent for analysis reports that they appear to have been made out of kaoline 
or china clay. These pieces thus show an abortive attempt by Indian Potters to 
produce some glazed pottery. Their number, however, suggests that they might 
have been imported and not a local manufacture. 


Fig. 37 

a. Fragment of a vase with a flat base. From Sub-period II. 

b. Neck fragment of a vase with long thin walls. From Sub-period II, 

c. Fragment of a jar with convex shoulders, distinguished by grooves. 
From Sub-period III. 
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Asokati pillar, Kau-iamhi 
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B, main gate on the eastern side 


















A, general view of excavations, 1949 



B, road showing different levels and cart-ruts, SP VI 























A, Trench, KS III B, Trench, KS 111, post-holes in Painted Grey Ware level 





PLATE X 




PLATE XI 













PLATE XIII 






B, KS III: post-holes in room 1 of house no. 3 of Jarayadeva 










PLATE XVI 
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A, KS III: courtyard of house no. 5 (floor 26 and drain 6) 




PLATE XVIII 




A, KS III: drain and floors of SP VI and SP VII 














PLATE XXII 



. KS I: (ham of SP VII oven idinf' drain 3 of SP V B, KS I: corbelled arch in drain 9 of SP VI 




PLATE XXIII 



A. ternicotla f.uimn figuriius, indigenous types, 1, PS IV, 2, SPIA 
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B, terracotta hun r.n figurines, indigenous types, 1, SP lA, 2, SP IB 



C, terracotta human figurines, indigenous types. SP II 










PLATE XXV 



, terracotta human figurine, indigenous type, 1, front view and 2, B, terracotta human figurines, indigenous types, 1, SP IV, 2, SP III 

hack view, SP III 






\ terracotta human figurine, indigenous type, SP IV 







, terracotta human figurines, indigenous types, ^ C, terracotta human figurine, 

I. 2 and 3, SP V. 4. SP VI. 5, SP VIII Ekamukha lihga (?) surface 





PLATE XXVIII 




Terracotta human figurine : A, front view; B, side view; indigenous type, SP V 



PLATE XXIX 





terracotta human figurines, Saka-Parthian type, SP V 



PLATE XXXI 



Terracotta human figurines, Saka-Parthian type, SP V 



PLATE XXXII 
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PLATE XXXIV 














B, terracotta human figurine; Naigameia types, /, SP VI, 2, SP V, 3 
SP Vll-vni, 4, SP V, 5, SP VU and 6. SP V 


PLATE XXXVII 



l(‘ini< ()ini Inimaii figurines; SP VI!, 1, 2, SP VIII (1) B, lerracotta human figurines; I and 6, SP V, 2 and 3 SP VI - VU 

4. pH in SP VIII 4 and6, SP VI -VII 










B, terracotta human figurines; Baka-Parthian caps, 1, 3 and 
5, SP V. 2. SP VI, 4, SP VIII 






PLATE XL 





PLATE XLI 



B, terracotta animal figurines, 1, SP VII, 2, SP V, 
J, SP I V, 4, SP VII 



PLATE XLII 



A, terracotta animal figurines, 1, SP HI, 2,SP V 



B, terracotta animal figurines, 1, SP IB, 2, SP IB 




PLATE XLni 



, terracotta animal figurines, 1 and 3, SP lA, 2 and 6, SP VII, B. terracotta animal figurines, I, SP lA, 2, SP, IB, 3, SP VII 

4, SP VI and 5, SP VIII 4 and 6, SP V, and 5, SP VI 




PLATE XLV 



, ienvrotta animal figurines, 1 and 2, SP VJII, 3, and 4, SP VI 
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PLATE XLVni 




B, red sandstone image of Jain Tirthahkara, pit in SP VIII 












PLATE L 
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A, red sandstone image of mother and child, pit in SP VIII 



B, stone image, unfinished head of a foreigner, SP VIII 





A, Ganem, pit in SP VIII B, Naga, pit in SP VIII 
























PLATE LVI 





PLATE LVll 



Bangles : 6, SP lA: 14, SP IB; 9, 10, SP 11; /, I6, SP I I; 3. 4, 5, 11. 12, 17. 19. SP y; 
15, SP VI; 8, SP VII; 2, SP VII-VIII ami 7, 13. 18, 20. 21, SP VIII 
Bangles : terracotta ; 1, 3, 8, 9, 10, II, 12. 13, 15. 16. 17. 19; 
ivory ; 2, agate : 4, 14; shell; 5, 6, 7; glass ; 18. 20. 21 





B. ornaments : 5. SP IV: 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, SP V: 
2, 6, SP VIII 


C, crncihles : 4, SP VII; 1, 2.3. SP VIII 











PLATE LIX 



, 10, SP HI; 4, SP IV; 1,6, SP V; 2, SP VIH, 3, unstratified 


Iron objects : 5, PS V; 8, 9, SP II; 7 , 



PLATE LX 



B, iron obji 










PLATE LXII 



Beads: 37. PS V; 33, 54, SP I A: 40, 48. SP IV; 42, 51, 53, 57. 
SP II; 36, 41, 46. 52, 58. SP III; 47, 49. SP IV; 55, 56, 60. 
SP V; 31, 44, 59. SP PI; 32, 35, 38, 39, 45. SP VII; 34, 50, 
61, 62. SP VIII; and 43, unstratified 
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PLATE LXllI 
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73 





79 
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Beads : 78, SP I A; 76, SP IB; 77, SP III; 67, 73. 74, SP fl': 
65. 75. 81. 83, 84, 85, 88. SP K; 63. 72. 79, 82, 84, SP VI: 
64, 66, 68, 87, SP VII; 69, 70. 71, 80. 89, SP VIII 


4*r^. 
* ^ 





PLATE LXIV 



A, beads : 96. lA; 98, SP IB; 93, 95, SP 11; 100, 102. B, beads : 114. SP III; 106, 112. SP IV; 103, 109, II, 

SP III; 92, 99, SP IV; 101, SP V; 90, 91, SP VI; 97, 116, SP V; 105,107, 108, SP VI; 104, 110, 1/3, 

SP VII; and 94, SP VIII // 5 ^ 5 /> yjj 


PLATE LXV 



Beads and pendents : 118, SP IB. 121. SP 111; 117; SP IV; 
125. SP V; 122, 124, 126. SP VI; 119, 120, 123, SP VIII 




PLATE LXVI 



Decorated pottery : T 203, 2, 5, 7. SP V; 6, 9. SP VI; 3, 4, 8. SP VII 



PLATE LXVII 



Decorated potterv : 16, SP III, 10, 19, 20, SP IV; 13, 21, SP 
V: 18, SP VII; 14, 17, SP VIII, and 12 unstratified 








A, decorated pottery : 22, 26, 27, SP VI; 24, 25, 28, SP VII; 
23, 29, SP VIII 









PLATE LXIX 



Spouts : 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 


11, SP V; 


1,4,7, SP VI; 10, SP Vll; 12, SP VIII and 5, pit from SP VIII 
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